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HERE is nobody to dispute the fact that there are 
( as many human beings in the United States and in 

the world today, as there were ‘when we were at the 
very summit of our prosperity. In fact, there are very 
many more people than there were then. It is also an 
irrefutable fact that these people have just as many desires 
as people have ever had. They want at least as many 
different things and as much of them as people have ever 
wanted. In other words, the world’s capacity to consume 
is greater at this moment than it has ever been in human 
hi. ory. It is necessary, however, at this point, to draw 
a distinctién between “capacity” to consume and “power” 
to consume. Men’s cepacities are sometimes very much 
greater than their powers. One may be able to consume 
very much more,than,he has the economic power to acquire. 
li is also a fact beyond cavil that there is just as much 
monev in the United States and in the world today as there 
has ever been, in fact, more. I do not know of any mint 
that has shut down and they are continuing to manufac- 
ture the medium of exchange faster than it wears 
out and is destroyed. 

Now, let us deal with a few more facts—as 
regards the future. There is another very vital 
consideration which is generally overlooked en- 
tirely in our summation of business possibilities. 
Do you know .that, in the United States, 
every 18 seconds; there is born a baby that lives; so in the 
short compass of .time that I am on this platform (about 
30 minutés) the vital statistics bureaus have recorded 90 
additions to our national milk-fed roll. America’s oldest, 
and certainly very reliable productive industry, is turning 
out with marvelous regularity, 1,700,000 newcomers every 
year—an average of 141,666 every month or 4,722 every 
time the old Earth turns over in its bed. That was the 
record for the last 10 years; and I believe that the record 
will be eclipsed in the next decade. 

Will you stop a moment to figure what that means for 
all industry? Figure the additional multiplying demands 
above our normal production. The very first cry we get 
from this daily output of nearly five thousand new babies 
is ““When do we eat?” The next is “I’m cold; cover me 
up.” And the next is “I want a ride; get out my open 
car’ which means five thousand new baby carriages every 

*Extracts from an address of John E. Edgerton, presi- 
dent National Association of Manufacturers, before Cham- 
ber of Commerce of State of New York, Nov. 20. 











Younger Generation of Home Owners 


Will Provide Lumber Demand” 


single day. Infantile tyranny has no master. And then, 
after the proverbial domestic battle has subsided as to 
whether the newcomer said “Mama” or “Dada’’ first, the 
whole family becomes subservient to the increasing and 
incessant demands for things to adorn the beautiful ones 
who want to be more beautiful, and the homlier sex who 
want to be strong and president. 

Now this new army of infants means fifteen thousand 
new meals every day that someone has to grow things for; 
others have to bottle and pickle for; others have to trans- 
port for; others have to sell for; five thousand pairs of new 
shoes each new day; five thousand blankets; five thousand 
bonnets and so on through the whole gamut of infantile 
appliances and equipment. 

And soon this army has passed through its “mewling 
and puking” days; its “whining schoolboy”’ days; its court- 
ing days “with woeful ballads made to his mistress’ eye- 
brow”; and is then set for the serious days of life, with 
the newer wives and newer babies, all adding to the clamor 
for more and better things. And right there is 
where further assurance comes in. * * * * 

But the coming generations must have all 
these things and more too as necessities. And 
they have added the radio and the airplane and 
the movie and the golf club and so on. The 
automobile is universal and the two-car family 
is pretty much the rule. The new generations have finer 
homes than we had; and finer furniture; and finer clothes 
and more of them; and finer entertainments and more 
of them; and finer places to go for summer and more of 
them; while a trip to Europe or Bermuda is as common- 
place for a bridal couple as Niagara Falls used to be. 

This great army, growing five thousand every single 
day, is demanding more things in its daily life which we 
considered luxuries but which they rate as necessities, than 
we used to have for both necessities and luxuries combined. 
And, with the usual American perseverance, this army 
will need money to buy these things—and it will get the 
money! This great army with its thousands of inventive 
minds will continue to develop this nation further than 
we in our day have dreamed, just as we have developed 
it further than our parents 
ever dreamed. Literally, 
America is lifting itself by its 
babies’ bootie straps — and 
therein lies a great bulwark in 
our salvation. 
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CABLE TRAMWAY ACROSS SOUTH FORK OF AMERICAN RIVER 








50 YEARS SUPPLY OF TIMBER 


California Sugar Pine 


Camino Brand 


Our sawmill at Pino Grande is located 
in one of the best stands in size and quality 
of California sugar pine. In order to bring 
the lumber to our shipping plant at Camino 
it is necessary to cross the Canyon of the 
South Fork of the American River, three 
thousand feet across and fifteen hundred 
feet in depth. This is done by an aerial 
cable tramway carrying five thousand feet 
of lumber at a trip. 


Our stock of California sugar pine is 
unexcelled for Pattern and Factory Grade 
lumber. 


Michigan-California 
Lumber Company 


Camino, California 
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An Advertisement Pointing Out ONE Fact 





People 


KNOW 
How to Spend Money Unwisely 


The trick is to show them how their 
dollars can do some real, lasting good. 
The home owner, for instance. His 
house may need repairing. He may 
have planned to remodel some rooms. 
He may have been considering an ad- 
dition to his house. It wont take 
long to convince him that now is the 
most favorable time to make up for 
“errors in judgment’ of the past year. 


Plywood ranks high in every home 
remodeling or home building project. 
The uses of this remarkable wood are 
many and varied. Well be glad to 
furnish you with more facts and show 
you undeveloped sources for plywood 
business right in your own territory. 





AMERICAN PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
NEW LONDON WISCONSIN 
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Every Lumber Dealer f 
Should Read Thise 


“Our estimator in our general office has 
used ‘Automatic Building Costs’, has checked 
the figures arrived at and has found them sur- 
prisingly accurate. He advises me that he can 
estimate an ordinary small house with 
‘Automatic Building Costs’ in from 3 to 15 
minutes, as he has timed himself on a number 
of occasions.” 


—Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


By G. D. Rose, President. 


You, too, can figure all types of houses— 
frame, brick, stucco, plain gable, Dutch Colo- 
nial or English design —ten times faster 
with “Automatic Building Costs” than with 
any other method. It'll cost you just $15 to 
end your figuring problems for all time. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
I should like to see “Automatic ais Costs.” *Send me a copy for 


10 days FREE examination. It is agreed that if I d t tt thi 
book, I may return it without obligation. Se ee 


EE ee: 


*Subject to approval of Management. 
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Railroads Will Continue Employment and Material Purchases 


AILROADS of the United States 
R are not only among the largest 
employers of labor and consum- 
ers of materials produced by many 
other industries, but they are consum- 
ers of large quantities of lumber espe- 
cially. It is, therefore, good news for 
the lumber industry that the carriers 
intend to maintain employment at the 
highest practicable level and to carry 
forward necessary and contemplated 
extensions and improvements. Coupled 
with this announcement made by the 
railroad executives was the statement 
that the carriers were looking for “a 
new spirit and attitude on the part of 
legislative and regulative authorities,” 
in order that the railroads may “be 
permitted to adapt themselves quickly 
to changes in economic conditions 
which confront them.” 
Notwithstanding this appeal for re- 
lief from legislative interference, the 
carriers reiterated their declaration of 
“faith in the fairness of the American 
public and the future of American rail- 


ways, and in that belief have declared 
this progressive policy for the coming 
year.” In this declaration of faith the 
railroad executives have set an ex- 
ample that may well serve for all 
American business men, and they have 
affirmed a policy that the country is 
greatly in need of at this time. In 
fact, so far as readily discoverable, the 
country’s chief lack is confidence in the 
immediate present and faith in the fu- 
ture as exemplified in “carrying on.” 
That this formal declaration of the 
railroad executives has a practical sig- 
nificance to the lumber industry and 
to other major industries is evidenced 
by the announcement of Charles Don- 
nelly, president of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway, that in addition to its 
regular improvement and maintenance 
budget, which normally aggregates 
$40,000,000 a year, that road will carry 
out a car rebuilding program during 
1931 that entails an expenditure of 
$4,500,000 and the consumption of 18,- 
000,000 feet of lumber and 6,000,000 


square feet of insulating material, be- 
sides other materials. The work con- 
templated will be performed in the 
road’s own shops at several points on 
its lines and will give employment to 
600 men, who will receive about a mil- 
lion dollars for their labor during the 
year. 

It is believed that the railroads of 
the United States are hedged about 
with as many difficulties as confront 
any of the other major industries. With 
freight and passenger rates largely be- 
yond their control and the fixing of 
wages of employees in other hands, the 
carriers are under handicaps that some 
other large industries are free from. 
They therefore have shown commend- 
able courage and confidence in the fu- 
ture in proposing to go ahead much as 
in normal times and under normal 
conditions. Their action ought to in- 
spire confidence in industrial execu- 
tives generally, and if it does so busi- 
ness and industry may be expected to 
gather momentum as the days pass. 





High Lead Logging 


RIVATE lumbering on the na- 
o tional forests has been rather 
steadily increasing during recent 
years, and it is to be expected that as 
private stumpage is cut away the num- 
ber of national forest lumbering oper- 
ations will multiply. Since the principal 
aim of the Government in acquiring 
timber has been to perpetuate the sup- 
ply, it has been the policy of the For- 
est Service generally to require that 
operations on the national forests shall 
be on a sustained yield basis, which 
commonly means selective logging. 
Owing to the rather common belief 
among practical lumbermen that selec- 
tive cutting substantially increases the 
costs of woods work, there has been 
on the part of some operators a reluc- 
tance to operate on that plan. 
Fortunately, it is believed, for the 
cause of forestry and for the perpetua- 
tion of the timber supply of the coun- 
try, the fact has been repeatedly dem- 
onstrated that the conversion of small 
logs is commonly achieved at a loss. 
It has become, therefore, not only ad- 
visable but necessary as a matter of 
operating economy to leave the small 


That Meets Forest Service Requirements 


trees standing, a practice which, when 
care is taken to prevent injury to 
young growth, constitutes selective 
logging and practical reforestation. 
This practice not only relieves the op- 
erator from the loss incurred in the 
conversion of small trees, but it leaves 
the remaining stand in condition for 
rapid growth and therefore shortens 
the intervals between cuttings. Some 
estimates of the time required to grow 
hardwoods have been based upon ring 
counts during the early period of slow 
growth in natural forestry without 
proper allowance for the rapid increase 
in volume that usually may be ex- 
pected when the smaller trees are arti- 
ficially relieved of the competition of 
the larger by their removal. 

Because of the vital relationship be- 
tween methods of harvesting the vir- 
gin timber and the problem of regrow- 
ing the nation’s forests, every devel- 
opment in woods operations that 
leaves the young growth uninjured 
also marks an important development 
in forestry. To many lumbermen and 
perhaps to some foresters it will be a 
matter of surprise as well as cause for 


gratification that economically prac- 
ticable methods of high lead logging 
have been devised that conform with 
minor adaptations to the requirements 
of the Forest Service. A description 
of such an operation on national for- 
est timber is published elsewhere in 
this issue. 

It has frequently been said that the 
national forests should serve as dem- 
onstrations of the practicability of for- 
estry and reforestation. The demon- 
stration of high lead logging of na- 
tional forest timber made by the Sugar 
Pine Lumber Co., already referred to, 
ought to be of very great significance 
and value to private operators cutting 
their own timber. In fact, if it shall 
prove practicable for private operators 
to leave on the stump. small trees 
whose conversion is effected only at a 
loss, but whose value for future cutting 
grows by leaps and bounds, the future 
of lumber may be expected to assume 
new aspects. The intervals between 


successive crops and cuttings will be 
so shortened that tree growing will 
possess economic attractions that hith- 
erto have been lacking. 
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” War Department Will Specify American Furniture Woods 


NNOUNCEMENT just made 

that the War Department of the 

United States Government will 
accord special consideration to Amer- 
‘can woods in ordering furniture is of 
ereat significance to the lumber indus- 
try. This action on the part of the 
Government is the result of careful 
consideration and the policy estab- 
lished ought to increase the demand 
for American furniture woods both di- 
rectly and indirectly. The War De- 
partment itself is a large user of fine 
office furniture and the example it is 
thus setting may be relied upon to 
add to the prestige of American furni- 
ture woods generally. It is said that 
furniture requirements for army offi- 
cers’ quarters during 1931 will amount 
to $300,000, which already has been 
appropriated by Congress. 

It is probable that the depression 
has affected lumber and furniture man- 
ufacture as seriously as any of the ma- 
jor industries, and because of this fact 
it is a matter of great importance that 


Americans generally, and departments 
of Government particularly, should 
buy American furniture made from 
American woods. The United States 
is peculiarly rich in the excellence and 
variety of its woods, both hard and 
soft, and it is believed that the furni- 
ture manufacturers of this country are 
making the best of their opportunities 
in the utilization of native woods. Buy- 
ers of furniture, therefore, need make 
no concession with respect to design, 
materials or workmanship in specify- 
ing American woods of American 
makers. 

Inasmuch as perpetuation of the 
timber supply has been made the sub- 
ject of Governmental action, there is 
consistency in the policy of buying and 
using American woods to the greatest 
practicable extent for Government pur- 
poses. Paradoxical as the statement 
may sound, it is nevertheless true that 
the extensive and persistent use of 
wood is the surest means of encourag- 
ing forestry and the perpetuation of 


timber supply. There is no virtue in 
substitution, for use is the real stimu- 
lus to production. If wood is not 
widely used it will not be widely, be- 
cause it can not be profitably, grown. 
Demand will stimulate production. 

The War Department is to be con- 
gratulated on its announced policy to 
give full consideration to American 
furniture woods, and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
also deserves credit for urging the mer- 
its of native woods. It is to be hoped 
that this and similar promotional work 
by hardwood manufacturers and others 
will bring an increased use of Ameri- 
can woods in furniture manufacture, 
which soon will be reflected in an im- 
proved condition in the lumber mar- 
kets. It is believed that in the excel- 
lence and variety of American hard- 
woods both producers of hardwood 
lumber and the manufacturers of fur- 
niture have a foundation upon which 
to maintain a stable and profitable in- 
dustry. 





Issues Regulations Against Convict-Made Goods 


Wasuincton, D. C, Nov. 24—F. X. A. 
Eble, commissioner of customs, with the ap- 
proval of Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, 
today issued regulations under Section 307 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, prohibiting the im- 
portation into the United States of convict-made 
goods. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, as well as other interested organiza- 
tions, has been urging the Treasury Department 
to issue such regulations for months past. The 
convict-made goods problem came to a head 
during the summer when the Treasury Depart- 
ment placed embargoes on certain cargoes of 
Russian lumber and pulpwood, only to lift 
them shortly afterwards and permit these ship- 
ments to come in freely. 

At the time, however, Assistant Secretary 
Lowman announced that the Treasury would 
continue its investigation with a view to ulti- 
mate action to protect American industries 
against competition with goods made in whole 
or in part by convict labor. The new regu- 
lations are the result. 

The first paragraph, which is considered per- 
haps the most important, reads : 

If after investigation, upon complaint of 
American manufacturers, producers, whole- 
Salers, or importers, representatives of Ameri- 
can labor organizations or other interested 
persons, or upon his own initiative, the com- 
missioner of customs ascertains that convict 
labor is used in any locality in a foreign 
country in the mining, production, or manu- 
facture of any class of merchandise, he shall, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, publish a finding to that effect. 
Any merchandise of that class imported after 
Such publication directly or indirectly from 
that locality shall be held to be an importa- 
tion prohibited by Section 307 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 unless the importer establishes 
by a preponderance of evidence that the mer- 
chandise was not mined, produced, or manu- 
factured, wholly or in part, by convict labor. 


While this paragraph may seem disappoint- 
ing to lumbermen who had hoped that the reg- 
ulations would provide for affirmative prohibi- 
tion, careful analysis indicates that it is quite 
broad in its terms. For example, it is alleged 
that convict labor works in the woods and saw- 
mills throughout the Russian White Sea Dis- 
trict. When the commissioner of customs is 
convinced of this fact, and evidence is accumu- 
lating rapidly, he is empowered, always with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to prohibit its importation. 

Where the commissioner makes such a find- 
ing American importers of merchandise of any 
kind from the “locality” affected must post 
bond in amount equal to the estimated domestic 
value of the goods involved, a bond to cover 
each importation, and to be acceptable only with 
qualified corporate surety companies. After fil- 
ing such a bond the importer must agree to re- 
turn the goods to customs custody if the commis- 
sioner desides convict labor participated in its 
production, and thus goes back to the raw mate- 
rials under another paragraph of the regu- 
lations. 

Provision is likewise made for the submis- 
sion of certificates of origin of goods bonded 
under the regulations or held in customs cus- 
tody on failure of importer to post bond. Un- 
der such conditions the importer is required .to 
produce a certificate of origin, preferably sworn 
to or affirmed before an American consular of- 
ficer, but in any event executed in a jurisdiction 
where the law punishes for falsity. The form 
of certificate is included in the regulations. Im- 
porters are given three months within which to 
produce such certificates. This is considered a 
rather weak provision, in view of the manner in 
which Soviet officials transact business and some 
fear is expressed that they will manage to “get 
by” in-some way under it. 

Where a collector of customs has reason: to 
believe imported merchandise has been produced 











by convict labor, in the absence of a finding 
by the commissioner he may hold the goods 
for instructions, meanwhile giving the commis- 
sioner his reasons for believing its entry should 
be prohibited under Section 307. 

Another provision requires the ultimate con- 
signee of merchandise bonded under the regu- 
lations or held in customs custody in the absence 
of bond to make every reasonable effort to de- 
termine the source of the merchandise, includ- 
ing raw materials therein, and ascertain the 
character of labor used in its mining, produc- 
tion or manufacture. The importer is required 
within three months from date of entry to sub- 
mit to the commissioner a statement, under 
oath, setting forth his efforts, the result thereof, 
and his belief with respect to the use of convict 
labor in any of the processes of mining, pro- 
duction or manufacture. 

Ogden L. Mills, under-secretary of the Treas- 
ury, discussing the regulations, said: 

These regulations are about as reasonable 
as can be expected if we are going to make 
any pretense of enforcing the law. 

Just because there is a complaint it does 
not follow that there will be a finding. This 
is just the procedure that goes all through 
the Tariff Act. Importers are required to put 
up certificates. The bond is not different 
from others required. 

This statement is construed as an effort to 
make the regulations a bit more palatable to 
the Moscow Government. While the regulations 
are general in character, applying to all coun- 
tries alike, Russia is the only country about 
which complaints have been made, and the com- 
plaints are continuing. 





ALWAYS 


“What of the business doctor?” 
“He prescribes hard work as a cure for, all 
business ills.” 
“Medicine is always disagreeable.” 
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Drying Lumber With Stove Heat 


Referring to Inquiry No. 2,537 in AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Nov. 8, lumber can be very 
satisfactorily dried with a large stove. It 
should be at one end, the pipe extending the 
full length to the other end. 

To help correct the dryness and the humidity 
two water troughs should parallel each wall; 
if up near the ceiling, the better. 

There should be ducts at each end of the 
floor. While the circulation will not be perfect, 
lumber that is partly dry, will be very mate- 
rially helped. 

The stove should be of the down draft or 
slow combustion type. This type will regulate 
the heat better. I have known of 2-story build- 
ings equipped this way, the pipe extending 
through the upper floor, providing ideal heat 
in the winter; in the summer, the office used 
the upper floor for storage. 

Canton flannel rags can be hung inside to 
determine the amount of moisture and more or 
less water kept in the troughs.—INquiry No. 
2,537-A, 


[The foregoing comment is made by a man 
of long experience in the lumber business, espe- 
cially in the mechanical branch.—Eprror.] 


Termite Damage and Its Prevention 

An enemy to frame houses has shown up in 
Grand Island, Neb., known as “white ants.” A 
lady now living in Cleveland, Ohio, states that 
she has several frame houses in Grand Island, 
and her agents out there inform her these 
ants are now working on one of them. It ap- 
pears that these pests attacked two other 
houses in the same city and caused so much 
damage that these buildings were condemned 
and had to be taken down. 

We have never heard of this before and 
write to learn whether it has come to your 
attention and whether you know of any way 
in which these destructive insects can be dis- 
posed of. If this “white ant” can ruin frame 
buildings, it is a menace to the business and 
we think steps should be taken to find a way 
to stop it.—InqQuiRY No. 2,543. 


[This inquiry comes from Ohio. During re- 
cent years there have been numerous articles in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about termite dam- 
age, about investigations and proposed methods 
of prevention. The Federal Department. of 
Agriculture, the College of Agriculture of the 
University of California and perhaps other edu- 
cational institutions as well as the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association have pub- 
lished bulletins on the subject. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ bulletin is entitled 
“Termite Damage Prevention,” and is available 
to lumbermen on request. The Department of 
Agriculture’s bulletin, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1,037, “White Ants, as Pests in the United 
States and Methods of Preventing Their Dam- 
age,” may be obtained from the Government 
Printing Office, at a nominal price. The bulle- 
tin issued by the University of California at 
Berkeley, is known as Circular 318, “Termites 
and Termite Damage, with Preliminary Rec- 
ommendations for Prevention and Control.” 
The copy of the American LuMBERMAN’S file 
bears no reference to the price, so it is supposed 
that the bulletin may be obtained on request. 

The subject of termite damage is certainly a 
live one so far as the lumber industry is con- 
cerned, and efforts are being made to prevent 
damage by this insect—EbrTor.] 


Terms of Payment in Lumber Sales 


Can you advise us, please, if there is any 
standard of discount terms made by lumber 
manufacturers? We are told that 2 percent 
for cash in 15 days, 1 percent 30 days, or 60 
days net cash is the general practice by the 
lumber trade at large. 

This has not been our experience and we 
would like to know, please, if the lumber as- 
sociations have any specified terms for cash 
discount and if so, what they are.—INQuirRyY 
No. 2,546. 


[This inquiry comes from a wood specialty 


manufacturing company in Ohio. It is under- 
stood that while, ostensibly, the terms of sale 
in the lumber industry are rather uniform, there 
is considerable leniency on the part of sellers, 
particularly in times of depression, and a dis- 
position on the part of buyers to take full 
advantage of any leniency indicated by the 
sellers. 


Probably, the following terms of sale included 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
lumber price list come as near to the general 
rule as any: 

“Two percent discount on net amount after 
deducting actual freight, if paid within 5 days 
after arrival of car, as evidenced by paid 
freight bill; or net cash due in 60 days from 
date of invoice. No discount allowed after 60 
days from date of invoice. All invoices are 
payable free of all exchange charges. Drafts 
on Chicago and New York will be accepted at 
par. Accounts are subject to sight draft, with 
cost of collection added, if not paid when due, 
and interest at 8 percent per annum, after 
maturity. Buyers wishing to discount cars not 
received within 60 days from date of ship- 
ment, should remit on basis of estimated 
freight, prior to arrival of car and within the 
60-day period. In case of a claim, buyer must 
make remittance in accordance with regular 
terms, less the amount in dispute. Neither 
prepayment of invoice nor payment of freight 
shall be taken as acceptance of the shipment, 





begun by any other creditor, bill becomes dye 
immediately.” 

This inquiry is published, however, in order 
that manufacturers may make known the terms 
they insist upon or aim to maintain in lumber 
sales. It is believed that the matter is of syf- 
ficient importance to elicit many responses from 
manufacturers of lumber.—Epiror.] 


Tree Book With Key to Species 


Referring to Inquiry No. 2,530, page 36, of 
the Oct. 18 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the writer has been interested in a book such 
as this inquiry calls for and if any of your 
readers should furnish you with names of one 
or two or possibly more books that cover the 
subject matter, the writer would be very much 
pleased to have you pass the information on 
to him. 

In attempting to make a study of commer- 
Cial woods, the writer finds that he is handi- 
capped in securing a description of the vari- 
ous families and the reasons why certain spe- 
cies are classified as they are. You may be 
able to furnish me a bibliography in this re- 
spect.—Inquiry No. 2,530-D. 


[The foregoing letter comes from a West 
Coast hardwood concern. The only work com- 
pletely answering this correspondent’s require- 
ments is Sargent’s “Manual of the Trees of 
North America,” which is priced at $12.50 a 





and the right to make corrections or com- 
plaints will not be forfeited thereby. 
of transfer of business, insolvency, or suit 


copy. 
In case 
key.—En1Tor. | 


This work contains a synopsis of the 
families of plants, together with an analytical 
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Abeles & Taussig have estab- 
lished themselves in business as 
lumber agents at 210 North 
Third Street, St. Louis. They 
solicit correspondence with 
contractors, as they will make 
a specialty of railway lumber, 
ties, piling and bridge timbers. 

> = 


A large timber laden bark 
was reported ashore Dec. 1 
near Cape Auquille, Newfound- 
land. The captain, mate and 
one seaman were saved, in a 
terribly frost-bitten condition, 
the rest of the crew having 
been frozen to death. The craft 
belonged at Mirimichi. 

* * # 


A correspondent from St. 
Paul writes: “I was much in- 
terested in reading your arti- 
cle upon the subject of log- 
ging outfits and supplies. I 
send you a memorandum of the 
‘grub’ outfit required for the 
ten-days’ supply of a man on 
the drive: Flour, 15 Ilbs.; 
pork, 3 lbs. 7 oz.; beef, 6 lbs. 
9 oz.; sugar, 3 lbs. 9 oz.; beans, 
2 Ibs.; lard, 2 lbs.; dried ap- 
ples, 1 lb. 9 oz.; butter, 1 Ib. 1 
oz.; codfish, 2 lbs. 3 oz.; tea, 
9 oz.; syrup, 5 gills. And here 
is an estimate of a soldier’s 
rations for ten days: Pork, 7 
Ibs. 8 oz.; or fresh beef, 12 lbs. 
8 oz.; flour, 12 lbs. 4 oz, or 
10 Ibs. hard bread; beans or 
peas, 1 lb. 8 oz.; green coffee, 





1 lb., or 2 oz. black tea; brown 
sugar, 1 lb. 8 oz.; vinegar, 3 
gills; candles 2 oz.; soap, 6 0z.; 
salt, 6 oz.; pepper, 4 oz. It is 
a well-known fact that the 
hardiest soldiers in the recent 
war were recruited from the 
lumbering districts.***Of one 
thing you can rest assured, 
that, as your figures show to 
be the case, the amount of pro- 
visions which a hardy set of 
lumbermen can stow away dur- 
ing a winter’s campaign in the 
pine woods and on the drive, 
is simply enormous. If eating 
matches ever become as popu- 
lar as walking matches, you 
need have no fear in advocating 
the claims of the shanty men as 
the champions of the world— 
hold! I exclude the Indian 
from the contest. If a match 
is ever made up, bet your bot- 
tom dollar on the average ca- 
pacity of the stomachs of the 
aborigines. They will eat a 
shantyman blind and yell for 
more. Did you ever see an 
Indian with a full stomach? If 
you ever come across one, just 
telegraph me and I will go a 
long distance to see the sight. 
I have seen an elephant take 
down his rations and trumpet 
his satisfaction as he turned 
away from the feast leaving a 
goodly quantity behind, but an 
Indian, never! He can eat 
enough to feel complacent; but 
full? It is impossible.” 





The Eau Claire company has 
put up a pretty lumber pile 
just east and south of the Eau 
Clair depot. It covers ten 
acres of ground and contains 
20,000,000 feet of lumber. It 
has three long roadways run- 
ning east and west through the 
center, with the great board- 
pile arching in perfect line of 
beauty from end to end. It is 
at once a picture and a sign of 
promise in the future. The pil- 
ing alone cost $10,000, while its 
value is figured at $1,000,000. 
There’s poetry in the deep 
woods, the blue sea, and in a 
Scottish bagpipe, but this is 
the first I have ever seen in 4 
ten-acre board-pile. 


* *# # 
The Sawyer, Goodman & 
Co.’s_ mill, Menekaune, Wis. 


has saweu 4,307,000 feet of 
lumber and 4,800,000 shingles 
for the season, though it 
started up quite late. 

* 7 


The Mississippi River has 
not closed as early as Nov. 21 
before in 42 years, a record 
during that time having been 
kept at Muscatine, Iowa. 

* *# @ 

Stumpage on the Chippewa 
has advanced since December, 
1879, from 50 cents to $1 per 
thousand. Large sales have 


been made of pine lands at 
good prices and there is 4 
good inquiry for more. 
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Southern Pine Slow; Production Further Reduced 
Demand for southern pine is quiet in all sales territories. 
-From northern points there comes a steady call for small 
lots for quick shipment, most of the buying being done by 
country yards. In the East, demand is dull, and the market 


is highly competitive. Middle West country yards have 
been showing some interest in the market, with a view to 
stocking up, but so far their purchases are conservative. 
The South itself is probably the best domestic buying sec- 
tion at this time. Low grades, however, are in fairly good 
general demand, for box and crating purposes. And there 
has been some call for South American schedules. Produc- 
tion is being further curtailed, voluntarily in some cases 
and in others because of bad weather. In a considerable 
part of small-mill territory, rains have stopped production 
and made shipping impossible. These small mills are said 
to have practically cleaned up stocks of air dried lumber 
before the coming of the rains. Larger mills report an 
improved demand for their No. 2 common. 


Western Pines Curtailment Makes for Stronger Market 


A development of great significance for the Inland Em- 
pire mills is the recent reduction of their rate to the Pacific 
ports from 28% to 15% cents, which, in combination with 
present intercoastal cargo rates, enables these mills to 
reach the Atlantic seaboard at much less than the current 
all-rail rates. 

Most of the mills in the Inland Empire are now closed, 
and those still active have recently reduced their operating 
time, while practically no logging is being done. It is 
therefore believed that, while present mill stocks are a 
little too heavy, there will be a steady reduction during 
the winter, and that the mills will enter the spring with 
no surplus. The probability of their doing so is lending 
strength to their determination to maintain firm lists, and 
they are beginning to feel that they should be able to effect 
advances early in the New Year. 

The recent slow but steady softening of Idaho prices has 
been explained by the fact that the proportion of this 
species cut this year has been larger because some pro- 
ducers have cut only that species, as it was the only one 
on which reasonable prices could be secured. Pondosa 
prices have been stiffening at their recent levels. Pondosa 
shop has been in better inquiry, and it is understood that 
some factory users are preparing to stock up while they 
can do so at favorable prices. 

California pine production is down to only 40 percent of 
last year’s, and the mills have recently been reporting lower 
stocks than at the corresponding date last year, so the out- 
look is for a firm to stronger market. 


Coast Rail Prices Firmer; Export Trade Increased 


West Coast production during the week ended Nov. 22, 
as the mills prepared for the Thanksgiving holiday, showed 
a slight spurt, to 44 percent of capacity. While total book- 
ings as reported by 230 mills improved a little, yet they 
were 7.7 percent less than the cut. For the third week, 
shipments were behind the orders, so that order files have 
gained a little. A group of 183 identical mills reported 
smaller bookings than during the preceding week. 

Rail business was at practically the same level as in the 
week ended Nov. 15, but domestic cargo was lower than 
recent averages. There was, however, a decided gain in 
the export movement. 

Reports agree that rail-trade buyers are taking only 
enough stock for day-to-day needs, their orders calling for 
wide assortments and quick shipment. They have seen 


prices gradually sagging, but sales reports of the period 
ended Nov. 24 gave evidence of a little more strength, for 
flooring and No. 1 boards were about 50 cents higher, and 
No. 1 dimension retained its former level. Firm prices, 
based on a curtailment to the level of current demand, will 
undoubtedly encourage forward buying. 

Foreign trade has been quiet. October reports show 
Europe the leading buyer, with Japan taking a good 
amount and Chinese business fair, but all other markets 
slow. The latest weekly report indicates that low trans- 
pacific rates, combined with low mill prices, are encourag- 
ing purchases by China and Japan, while South American 
prospects are improving a little. 

Atlantic coast reports indicate that receipts are well 
taken care of, and that retailers’ stocks are extremely light, 
with wholesale prices firm. California receipts about bal- 
ance consumption, which has improved a little, and the 
market there is steady. 


Production of Northern Pine and Hemlock Very Small 


Northern pine mills were completely closed down during 
the week ended Nov. 15, and output from now until spring 
will probably be much less than demand. Association mills 
to that date had shipped 89 percent of their cut, so that 
stocks increased a little, but total stocks of association and 
non-association mills have declined during the year. In 
both the middle West and East, industrial consumers and 
retailers are buying quite conservatively, but their stocks 
are low, and it is believed they will be steadily in the mar- 
ket for mixed-car shipments during winter. Competitive 
Inland Empire pines are now able to reach the Atlantic 
coast at only about $3 above rates on fir. The nearness of 
northern pine mills to middle West markets puts them in 
an advantageous position for holding mixed car trade there. 

Northern hemlock output is now very small, and for four 
weeks average bookings have shown a steady increase. 


Hardwood Demand Very Slow But Prospects Improving 


Hardwood demand is unusually dull for this season, 
when it reaches its low point. The encouraging factor in 
the situation is that practically all groups of consumers 
continue to take small amounts for current needs, and want 
immediate shipment. There is practically no pressure for 
lower prices on such business, but prices have been on a 
level so low as to be highly unsatisfactory to the mills. 
Southern mills have reached the point at which further 
curtailment is preferable to price concessions. A number 
of large producers have announced extended shutdowns 
over the year-end. In addition, there has been forced cur- 
tailment in some producing sections because of heavy rains 
and flooded lowlands. Production in the northern and 
Appalachian regions has also been greatly curtailed. 

Automobile factories and exporters are now the best 
buyers. Consumption by the automotive industry will be 
a big help during the next few months. Output of lower- 
priced cars is increasing, but is not expected to reach last 
year’s level. Fall demand for higher-priced lines is said 
to be much better than that of last year when it declined 
following the stock market break. Export buying is fair 
and inquiry is good. The movement will be stimulated by 
reductions in rates through South Atlantic ports. Pur- 
chases of furniture and radio plants have been tapering 
off. Millwork and flooring plants buy only small amounts 
except when bargains are offered. Stocks of all consumers 
are low, however, and there is a growing feeling in indus- 
trial circles that now is the time to buy. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 38 and 39; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 63 to 67 
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TX Helps Promote Hardwood Furniture 


Army’s New Specifications Favor Native American Species + Office 
Furniture Makers Give Six Strong Reasons for the Use of Wood 


Oppose Russian Pulpwood Imports 


WasHincTon, D. C., Nov. 24.—There ap- 
pears to be a distinct rift in the ranks of Ameri- 
can pulpwood interests regarding Russian ship- 
ments of that material to the United States. It 
had been reported that American pulpwood in- 
terests were hand-in-glove with the Russians 
in the matter of the 80-odd cargoes of Russian 
pulpwood now arriving in this country. 

In fact, it has been stated rather plausibly 
by the pulpwood importers that Russian pulp- 
wood was simply a means of making up a great 
deficit in the American supply, large quantities 
having been imported from Canada and even 
from Europe for several years past. Under 
those circumstances it was contended that in- 
stead of a serious invasion these imports from 
Russia were a godsend to the American pulp 
and paper industry. 

However, it now appears that owners of the 
great pulpwood forests of New England who 
are not commercially united to the interests 
which are demanding unlimited imports of Rus- 
sian pulpwood are vigorously opposing such im- 
ports on the ground that they are ruinous to 
the business of growing pulpwood in this coun- 
try and destructive of plans and projects for 
perpetual yield administration of pulpwood for- 
ests in those States. 

W. R. Brown, head of the famous wood and 
wood conversion industries at Berlin, N. H., 
has been in Washington recently endeavoring 
to help interested Federal Government officials 
comprehend the pulpwood situation as he sees it. 


* * * 
Stimulating Modernization 


Owewnsporo, Ky., Nov. 25.—W. D. Difford, 
secretary of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, recently presented the film 
“Transformation” to an enthusiastic audience. 
Among those present were lumber dealers, 
farm agents, building and loan association rep- 
resentatives and several prominent bankers and 
business men. 

Exhibition of the film was followed by a full 
discussion of the policy of modernizing. Mr. 
Difford is building up the interest of his mem- 
bers in modernizing and repair work, especially 
at this time when the demand for lumber is 
so largely for remodeling, repairing and mod- 
ernizing rather than for new construction. 

Mr. Difford plans to show the modernizing 
film at other district meetings throughout the 
State. The film was produced by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in co-operation with 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion. 
* * * 


Graphic Sales Talk for Wood 


New York City, Nov. 24.—A convincing, 
graphic sales talk outlining the proven facts 
on which wood office furniture bases its claim 
for preferential consideration in the appoint- 
ments of business offices has just been pub- 
lished for the use of dealers by Wood Office 
Furniture Associates (Inc.). This illustrated 
talk, in portfolio form, emphasizes six leading 
reasons why wood is naturally best for office 
furnishing. 

These six points—character, beauty. strength, 
efficiency, economy and protection of contents 
against fire—are developed individually and, 
with text and illustration, a strong case is 
built up for each. 

The talk is of the question and answer type. 
The considerations in the minds of prospective 
purchasers are assumed. A prospect. for ex- 
ample, is asked such questions as, “What do 
you require in office furniture?” “Is it char- 


acter?” Then there are shown a group of 
distinctive pieces of wood office furniture built 
along original lines that accentuate individ- 
uality. Beauty and other points are similarly 
dealt with. 

Fire protection for contents is demonstrated 
by showing striking contrast pictures illustrat- 
ing how wooden filing cases protected records 
in an actual fire, while papers housed in steel 
cases in the same fire were “cooked” or crisped 
beyond recognition by heat transmitted through 
the metal, although the actual fire never got 
inside the cases. 

The slogan of Wood Office Furniture Asso- 
ciates—“Wood Is Naturally Better’—is shown 
throughout the folder, particularly on the pages 
repeating the national advertising which the 
associates are using in magazines that cover 
the “executive” field. 


* * * 
TO SPECIFY AMERICAN WOODS 


War Department Recognizes Their Place in 
Furniture for Officers Quarters 


WasuincTton, D. C., Nov. 24.—Additional 
recognition of the merits of American woods 
for furniture making is given in a communica- 
tion received by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association from the War Depart- 
ment, stating that American woods will be in- 
cluded in the manufacture of furniture for of- 
ficers’ quarters. 

Beginning with current orders, specifications 
for new furniture suites are based on an op- 
tion between American black walnut and a 
combination of American woods and African 
mahogany. American woods will be used for 
all parts where strength is an essential factor. 

Both northern and southern hardwoods will 
participate in these orders. The War Depart- 
ment gave painstaking consideration to all 
species of American cabinet woods. The re- 
sultant specifications are based upon this ex- 
tensive study of the various woods in the light 
of the department’s exacting use requirements. 

The woods principally provided for, it is in- 
dicated in the War Department’s communica- 
tion, are birch, yellow poplar, maple, black 
walnut and chestnut. On account of the pre- 
vious preference for mahogany finish for fur- 
niture for commissioned officers’ quarters and 
the fact that new commitments will, to a con- 
siderable extent, represent a continuing process 
of replacement, it is probable that birch will 
come in for extensive use because of the close 
resemblance of its grain to that of mahogany, 
only an expert being able to distinguish be- 
tween mahogany and mahogany-stained birch 
as a result of late developments in the art of 
staining woods. 

Furniture requirements for officers’ quarters 
for 1931, one of the largest single orders to be 
placed for the year, will aggregate, in accord- 
ance with appropriations by Congress, more 
than $300,000. This includes the requirements 
for non-commissioned officers, the furniture for 
whose quarters will continue to be made of na- 
tive woods. 

The Army’s new furniture specifications 
have been developed as a result of negotiations 
between the War Department, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, represent- 
ing the lumber producers, and the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization of the De- 
partment of Commerce, representing both the 
Government and the wood consumers of the 
country. Through these channels the War De- 
partment has been assured of the benefit of the 
best advice and service in the matter of cabi- 


net wood specifications. The N. L. M. A, has 
promised on behalf of the lumber manufac. 
turing industry closest co-operation with de- 
pendable, competent manufacturers to insure a 
supply of highly satisfactory furniture woods, 

Wilson Compton, secretary and manager of 
the N. L. M. A,, feels that the new policy es- 
tablished by the War Department will have 
far reaching effect on the promotion of healthy 
wood using practices in this country. Furni- 
ture experts, both at home and abroad, have 
for years recognized that the United States 
possesses many of the world’s choicest furni- 
ture woods. The furniture industry is also at 
present practically the largest user of native 
woods. A slight veering in furniture style or 
design, affecting the choice of species used, 
might divert the demand for millions of feet 
of wood to foreign countries, leaving American 
lumber unsold on the market and resulting at 
the same time in unemployment of an important 
large group of American labor. 

The new policy closely follows established 
commercial practice and will, in turn, be ac- 
cepted by American industry as a precedent 
upon which other furniture specifications may 
safely be predicated. 

It is recalled in this connection that Presi- 
dent Hoover recently played a leading part in 
fixing this vogue by using in his executive of- 
fice suite American woods in authentic Amer- 
ican design. 

American furniture manufacturers invited to 
submit bids on Army furniture are expected to 
co-operate by carefully analyzing the new speci- 
fications and so arranging their bids as to assure 
the use of native woods wherever possible. 


Get Facts From Dealers 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Nov. 24.—All publicity 
matter released by the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association in connection with trade 
extension efforts is calling attention to the fact 
that full information and advice may be had 
from local lumber dealers, as well as from the 
National association itself. This is particularly 
true of the Lumber Facts series, which are 
going out to a large list of retail dealers 
throughout the country. 


* * * 


Successful in Pork Production 


St. Louts, Mo., Nov. 24.—The Iowa State 
College authorities are convinced that a farm- 
er’s decision to use portable hog houses is a 
most important step in successful pork pro- 
duction. In Iowa during the last spring an 
average of 5.8 pigs per sow were saved. While 
speaking in terms of tenths of a hog may seem 
far-fetched, an increase of three-tenths of a 
pig for each sow literally means three more pigs 
to market for the farmer with ten sows, and 
represents approximately 586,700 more pigs in 
Iowa’s 1930 pig crop, the largest number re- 
ported since records have been kept. 

A feature of the survey conducted as a part 
of the follow-up campaign of the Burlington 
Railroad’s Pig Crop Special, operated in Sep- 
tember of last year by the Iowa State College 
and the railroad, to determine whether the 
train was instrumental in causing more portable 
hog houses to be used was a questionnaire sent 
to 89 lumber dealers in the 33 towns visited 
by the special train. 

Seventy-seven replies were received from the 
lumber dealers, fifty-eight reporting they 


were either selling ready-made portable hog 
houses or material for portable houses. 
summary of the questionnaires showed that 
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1,199 houses (an increase of 6.2 percent over 
the spring of 1929) were sold by the 58 deal- 
ers; that sales of material for such houses 
increased 24.1 percent and that 32.9 percent 
more self-feeders were sold in 1930 than dur- 
ing a similar period in 1929, 

From comments written on the questionnaires 
by dealers it is felt that the relatively short 
corn crop for southern Iowa last year and the 
unfavorable business conditions in 1930 pre-. 
vented a much larger increase. It was shown 
that the percentage increase in number of pigs 
saved per sow is almost equal to the percentage 
increase in number of portable houses sold. 

A manufacturer of individual hog houses and 
other hog equipment made the following state- 
ment : 

We have compared the business this year 
with a similar period before the train was 
operated from the 33 towns on the Burling- 


bined that have resulted from recommenda- 
tions made to the Canal Zone authorities. 

Mr. Oxholm is looking forward to very large 
orders for lumber and timber from the Canal 
Zone in view of the fact that the Madden Dam, 
designed to provide an additional water supply 
for operation of the canal, is now well under 
way. 

* x * 


Wood in Airplane Construction 


WasuincTon, D. C., Nov. 24.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is authority for the state- 
ment that 90 percent of the 8,000 to 10,000 air- 
planes built in the United States last year had 
structures of wood, and that other parts made 
wholly or partly of wood included: 

Propellers, control surfaces, fuselages, pon- 
toons and hulls of seaplanes and flying boats, 
wing beams (solid and box types), ribs, lead- 





Here Are the Winners! 


Publication of the Letters Begins 
in Issue of December 6 


Selecting the best three letters submitted in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN'S contest on “How Would You Advise This Young 
Man?" has been a difficult task, both because of the large number 


of letters received and their excellence. 


A tally shows that letters 


have been submitted by lumbermen in 29 States, besides several in 


Canada. 


Among the contestants were three lumberwomen. 


After very careful consideration the following contestants are 
judged to be entitled to the prizes, and checks accordingly have 
been mailed to them for the amounts stated: 


C. H. Cousins,, Cousins Lumber Co., 


William A. Wingard, 


Box 333, Pine Valley, Okla. 


J. A. Flanagan, Newton T. Arms Lumber 


Co., Freehold, N. J..:... 


ya ahs tale Third Prize $5 


The first-prize letter will be printed in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of Dec. 6. The second- and third-prize winners will appear in 
succeeding issues, and will be followed by many of the other letters 
submitted, which in interest and value rank close to the fortunate 


three. 


Young lumbermen, especially, will do well to watch for and 


carefully read these letters as they appear from week to week. 


Sa 8 are ab eae First Prize $15 
5 Ste its .Second Prize $10 





ton Railroad that were visited by the Pig Crop 
Special and find that business was increased 
600 percent. I am quite sure that the big in- 
crease was due largely to the influence of the 
pig train and our efforts in connection there- 
with. 

Another concern that manufactures hog 
houses reported the sale of 50 houses to one 
farmer, x * * 


Specify American Standards 


Wasurncton, D. C., Nov. 24.—Axel H. Ox- 
holm, director of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, has been notified that the 
Panama Canal specifications for railway ties 
now specify American Lumber Standards. Un- 
til now the specifications had differed somewhat 
rom American Lumber Standards. 

The change is regarded by Chester J. Hogue, 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
as quite as important as all other changes com- 


ing and trailing edges, bow and braces, rein- 
forcing or sheer blocks, light compartments, 
aerilon ribs, braces and covering, rudder, sta- 
bilizer and elevator parts, tank compartments, 
center covers, step boards and walkways, tur- 
tle decks, engine bearers, bulkheads, instru- 
ment boards, floors, seats, cabin sides, fairings, 
doors, strut streamlining, keels, ribs, parti- 
tions, braces, and the coverings of such pon- 
toons and hulls of seaplanes and flying boats 
as are not of all-wood construction. 


This marked predominance of wood in the 
manufacture of aircraft-is detailed in Technical 
Bulletin No. 205, which has been published un- 
der the caption “Gluing Wood in Aircraft Manu- 
facture.” The author is T. R. Truax, senior 
wood technologist of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory. 

Mr. Truax points out that the general use 
of wood is not confined to commercial planes. 
Even in the fast combat type of military planes 
wooden wing structures are used, and in some 


planes the entire wing framework and covering 
is of glued-wood construction. 

The pamphlet is well illustrated. Copies may 
be had from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at 25 cents each, to cover 
cost of printing. ae Saas 


Makes Floor Finishing Tests 


WasuincTon, D. C., Nov. 24.—Dr. F. F. 
Rupert, Industrial Fellow at the Mellon Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, recently spent several days 
in the laboratory of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association here. Dr. Rupert is car- 
rying on for industrial interests tests on improved 
methods of floor finishing and desired to take 
advantage of the National association’s equip- 
ment and facilities to test the effectiveness of 
a number of such finishes recently developed. 

The visit of Dr. Rupert is significant of the 
increased co-operation the N. L. M. A. is re- 
ceiving from industrial and educational insti- 
tutions in timber utilization and research. 





Discuss Inspection Service 


MempHis, TENN., Nov. 25.—A discussion of 
the inspection service of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, and particularly in 
reference to re-inspection at final destination, 
featured a luncheon meeting of members of the 
association of Memphis and territory, held at 
the Hotel Gayoso today at noon. John I. 
Shaffer, president; L. S. Beale, secretary, and 
Charles H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind., were 
the out-town officers and directors of the as- 
sociation in attendance. 

President Shaffer was introduced by Mr. 
Stimson, following the serving of the menu 
and made a short talk telling of the various 
activities of the association, and particularly 
mentioning the inspection service. He spoke 
of the many complaints that had been heard in 
the last few months from southern manufac- 
turers in reference to re-inspection at destina- 
tion, and said that this subject was discussed 
in full by Secretary Beale. Mr. Shaffer urged 
the co-operation of the southern manufacturers. 

Secretary Beale read a prepared paper in 
answer to the many criticisms of the inspec- 
tion service, and told of the many suggestions 
that had been made, and asked for additional 
suggestions from the Memphis members of the 
organization. He went into detail about the 
great difference made by inspectors at points 
of origin and destination and offered some 
defense for the inspectors in the consum- 
ing territory. He stressed the impractica- 
bility of rotation of inspectors, which is a solu- 
tion offered by many southern manufacturers, 
and showed why it would be almost impos- 
sible to rotate inspectors at any season of the 
year. He urged as a substitute the use of the 
services of the chief inspector in settling dif- 
ferences. 

Following this meeting an executive confer- 
ence of the trade extension committee was held, 
which includes the out-of-town members and 
also John W. McClure and R. C. Stimson, 
both of Memphis. 





No Fire—A Correction 


Through inadvertence the Louisville corre- 
spondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was 
led to send a wire last Thursday (in a story 
appearing on page 27 of the Nov. 22 issue), 
stating that the plant of the New Albany 
Veneering Co., at New Albany, Ind., had been 
destroyed by fire, when instead it was the plant 
of the Floyd County Veneer Mills that suffered 
the loss. The New Albany company now ad- 
vises that its plant was not attacked by fire, the 
report probably arising from the fact that a 
number of veneer mills are located in the same 
section of New Albany, this making the second 
that has been attacked by fire in the last six 
weeks. The Floyd County company suffered a 
loss of considerable machinery and a large stock 
of lumber and unsawed logs. In justice to the 
New Albany Veneering Co. this statement is 
printed. 
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Shed and office of the Bond Lumber Co., Minot, N. D. 


be HY so pleasant a prairie 
Vf city as Devil’s Lake, 
N. D., should have so 
formidable a name is not quite 
clear. Possibly some weary early 
explorer discovered the sheet of 
water adjoining the town and in 
a low moment gave it the name. 
Devil’s Lake is the local metrop- 
olis for a big agricultural terri- 
tory. It is the only town of size 
between Grand Forks and Minot, 
a distance of some 240 miles. 
There are a good many villages, 
to be sure, each with some gen- 
eral stores and a big grain ele- 
vator or a whole row of them, 
along the line; but when a farm 
family wants to fill out its win- 
ter wardrobe or make other pur- 
chases of importance it is likely 
to wind up the car and journey 
to a town of pavements and 
larger shops. The good gravel 
roads make such trips possible. 


W here Line-Yards Blossom 


The presence of these small 
villages, such as those which lie 
on either side of Devil’s Lake, 
help to explain the prevalence 
of line yards in this north coun- 
try. To be sure, they don’t need 
such explanations; for the lines 
are common in more densely 
settled parts of the middle West, 
the Southwest and the Pacific 
coast. But they seem to suit 
especially well the lumber sell- 
ing interests of this country. 
Trade is overwhelmingly agri- 
cultural in character, and this 
trade can be standardized. It is 
not necessary to carry the di- 
verse stock that is needed in 
larger places that have indus- 
trial interests. A stock, limited 
in the number of items, serves 
the community well; and when 
the occasional buyer wants a big 
house or an unusual building, 
the line can supply the mate- 
rials from its central ware- 
houses. The general run of 
trade, being so carefully stand- 
ardized, can be handled by a 
local agent who is trained in the 
standard methods and policies 
of the line. He need not be a 
trained buyer, for buying is 
done usually at the central office. 


And if a local crop failure or 
other community trouble affects 
one point, the line can balance 
this with the good sales at other 
points. There are individual 
yards in some of the larger 
places, and they do well; but as 
a general thing the line yard 
seems to fit the needs of this 
wheat country. Several times 
this department has noticed an 
unusually large stock of paint 
or of certain items of finish in 
a branch yard and has been told 
that these things are held as 
reserve supplies and are sent 
out by truck to neighboring 
branch points as they are 
needed. 


Storage in the Open 


Devil’s Lake has two line 
yards, both with offices in 
Minneapolis. These are the Nortz 
Lumber Co. and the Robertson 
Lumber Co. The Robertson plant 
looks quite new. It has a hand- 
some brick office that extends to 
the rear and becomes a ware- 
house with tight doors along the 
side for the storage of flooring 
and finish and such other items 
as need special protection 
against weather. On the oppo- 
site side of the yard is an open 
hooded shed. The center space 
is utilized for open piling of 
lumber. This is a quite usual 
arrangement up here, and much 
framing lumber is piled in the 
open. Stocks are reduced as 
winter comes on, and yard men 
tell me they have little trouble 
with snow. The wind usually 
carries it away. This Dakota 
wind is quite a breeze. There 
isn’t anything much to stop it. 
I had thought that north Texas 
winds were the ultimate in rapid 
air transit, but after holding the 
little car into the teeth of a gale 
that would blow the complexion 
off a flapper I’ve decided that 
for straight whooping nothing 
this side of the Caribbean can 
compete with Dakota zephyrs. 

J. A. Donahue, of the Nortz 
Lumber Co., tells me that sales 
here are the usual thing in the 
wheat country; fairly good this 
year but not the best on record. 


———e 


REALM 
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Wheat was a fair crop; running, 
so he says, from 8 to 20 bushels, 
which is considered reasonable. 
The price has not been inspir- 
ing, but it brings in some 
money. Devil’s Lake, in addi- 
tion to being a farm metropolis 


-with a wide trade territory is 


also something of a summer re- 
sort and a health center. The 
lakes explain the first, and the 
climate and some excellent phy- 
sicians account for the latter. 
The Realm knows from experi- 
ence that the autumn weather 
can be as golden and invigorat- 
ing as one could hope to find 
anywhere. 


An Agricultural Metropolis 


Minot is the big town in the 
north central part of the State. 
It is probably fifty miles or 
more west of the median line. 
Some notion of the trade em- 
pire about it can be gotten from 
a few figures. Williston is 140 
miles west; Bismarck 125 miles 
south; Devil’s Lake 140 miles 
east, with Grand Forks another 
100 miles farther east; the 
Canadian border about 50 miles 
north; and no really big towns 
in Canada short of Winnipeg 
and Regina. I believe mention 
was made in an earlier article 
that many people come from 
Montana to Minot to shop or to 
consult physicians. Dentists 
especially, they tell me, have 
patients from long distances, 
and it is not at all unusual to 
find casual shoppers in town 


who have driven 275 miles to 
reach the Minot stores. It’s 
those good roads again, plus the 
fact that people are so accus- 
tomed to distance they think 
little of driving at top speed all 
day to reach a suitable place for 
seasonal shopping. Some one, 
but I’ve forgotten who it was, 
remarked about this: “People 
can get necessities in small-town 
stores, but there’s something of 
an adventure about going to a 
distant place for specialties. 
The country and village people 
for several hundred miles 
around come to Minot for their 
radios and party clothes. Minot 
people go to Grand Forks or 
Fargo or Minneapolis. Minne- 
apolis people go to Chicago, Chi- 
cago people to New York and 
New York people to Paris. It’s 
an adventure as much as any- 


. thing else; an outing. Of course 


we have larger stocks than the 
villages from which to make 
selections, just as Minneapolis 
stores have more than we do. 
But I imagine we draw cus- 
tomers, driving in by automo- 
bile, as a regular thing from 
much longer distances than do 
most eastern cities fifty times 
our size. Greater density of 
population in the East puts total 
sales in their favor; but Minot 
stores have very substantial 
trade.” 


The Home of a Famous Line 
The North Dakota yards of 
the Rogers Lumber Co. are man- 

















Office of the Rogers Lumber Co., at Minot, N. D. 
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Retailing Near the Cana- 


dian Border 


A Place of Magnificent Distances + A 

Standardized Line Service + Shopping 

in the Northwest «+ Low-Cost Handling 
in a Big Yard 


aged from Minot, and Jesse L. 
Odette is general manager. This 
used to be the Rogers-Templeton 
Lumber Co. Mr. Templeton is, 
I believe, now in business in 
Portland. The Montana yards, 
owned by the same people, bear 
a different name; the Monarch 
Lumber Co. if I am not mis- 
taken. 

The local yard, which is in 
charge of Henry M. Gay. is a 
big, orderly and carefully de- 


of long sticks. The roof runs 
lengthwise, at right angles to 
the alleys; and it became a 
problem to bridge over the al- 
leys without a heavy and costly 
superstructure. This was met by 
means of suspension trusses 
made from long bars of iron. 
The sides and one end are 
sheeted solid with the boards 
laid diagonally and covered with 
stucco. The remaining end is 
open, and the alley ends are not 





Phone 233 | 


| FOR SERVICE 








One of the fleet of the Rogers Lumber Co.’s trucks 


signed place. Just inside the 
front fence is a long row of port- 
able houses, feeders, waterers 
and the like, bearing witness to 
the fact that these farms here- 
abouts produce more than wheat. 
These things are part of the 
company’s contribution to the 
campaign of diversification. 

Mr. Gay showed us with some 
pride a big dimension’ shed 
which was largely his own idea, 
though a number of the details 
were worked out by the archi- 
tectural service of the North- 
western association. The yard 
carries a big stock of framing 
lumber, and Mr. Gay wanted it 
under cover. He wanted about 
three sheds, but he had the idea 
of putting them under one roof. 
So the shed as worked out has 
three cross alleys with storage 
bins on each side of each alley. 
They are graduated in depth to 
hold stock up to 26 feet. The 
alleys have to be fairly wide in 
order to permit easy handling 


closed with doors. It makes for 
good ventilation and for satis- 


factory protection from _ the 
weather. 
Where Wood Shingles Are 


Popular 


A railroad siding runs through 
the, yard, and all stock is han- 
dled from car to bin by means 
of gravity rolls. Before this was 
worked out practically all stock 
had to be double handled. One 
of the yard men invented a low- 
wheeled truck to carry these 
rolls around. This wagon is 
coupled on behind a truck and 
hauled wherever the rolls are 
needed. An open shed runs off 
at an angle from the siding, and 
it has been found that by spot- 
ting a car on the track near the 
end of this building it is pos- 
sible to roll the lumber the 
length of the building and to 
pick it off at the proper bin. 

A high hooded shed that used 
to be used for storing lumber 
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Corner of dimension shed of the Rogers Lumber Co., at Minot 


has been slightly remodeled and 
now is filled with shingles. We 
have discovered that wood shin- 
gles are the call all through this 
north country. Some manufac- 
tured roofing is carried, but 
about 90 percent of all roofs are 
of wood shingles. These towns 
are nearer the shingle mills and 
consequently are farther from 
the roofing factories; and the 
freight differential is in favor 
of the red cedar. 

In the dimension shed we 
noticed a big stock of Four- 
Square; a kind of lumber that 
seems to be very popular up 
here. This material was piled 
on a second deck with no walk 
in front; so some ingenious per- 
son had built a stout step ladder 
with a platform on top but no 
rear legs. It is of the right 
height to be leaned against a 
heavy stringer and is easily car- 
ried to the proper place. 

Idaho white pine is much in 
evidence, though some Pondosa 
comes into the State. 


Mr. Odette tells us that the 
yield of wheat, taking the State 
as a whole, was a little larger 
than last year; and the season, 
while not the best on record for 
the Rogers yards, is far from 
being the worst. Some farmers 
make money even in bad years, 
just as some lumber dealers do. 
Diversification got under way 
several years ago, especially 
through the extension and im- 
provement of dairying. I be- 


lieve I’ve mentioned before the 
aid given farmers by chambers 
of commerce and other associa- 
tions of business men in getting 
blooded cattle. Not all the cows 
bought are pure bloods, but they 
are all of high grade; and once 
this effort at improved grades 
got started it grew of its own 
power. The pure bloods crowd 
the scrubs out and send them to 
the stock yards. This has added 
to the sale of silos and the rais- 
ing of corn. Not so long ago 
this country was thought to be 
out of the corn belt; but the 
farm scientists have developed 
strains of corn that do well. 
The stalks are noticeably shorter 
than in Iowa or Illinois, for it 
takes approximately a week for 
a joint. of corn to develop, and 
every joint down that an ear 
appears means a week earlier in 
maturing. Yields are fairly good 
and are getting better. 


A Fast-Growing City 


Mr. Odette said that Minot 
had had a big building expan- 
sion from 1926 to 1929. Ina 
certain sense it has fairly well 
caught up with housing needs; 
though the city grows rapidly. 
It has grown from 6,000 to 
18,000 in 20 years, and it is still 
going strong. There are few if 
any empty houses and very few 
empty business rooms. Local 
dealers tried to popularize mod- 
ernization in an informal way, 
but people don’t seem in the 
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“Just inside the front fence is a long row of portable houses, feeders, 
waterers and the like” 
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mood to be readily interested. 

The Rogers yards sell paints 
and have a good trade in this 
department. Naturally paint is 
one of the first farm economies 
when money is a bit scarce; 
but Mr. Odette told some inter- 
esting stories of farmers who 
had been advised to paint their 
buildings before applying for 
Federal loans. Even an old- 
timer who knows all about it 
will not fail to be impressed by 
well painted buildings. One of 
these farmers to whom the ad- 
vice was given and who took it, 
to his own advantage, was a 
young Russian. Russians are in 
this State in numbers; many of 
them from the Odessa country. 
They are wheat farmers and are 
reluctant to attempt any other 
crop. In one village whose name 
has escaped me I saw the onion- 


dle building hardware; though 
Mr. Odette says there seems to 
have been a sort of agreement 
made 25 years or so ago between 
North Dakota lumbermen and 
hardware men that the former 
would not stock hardware if the 
latter would lay off of screen 
doors, building paper and roof- 
ing. That agreement, if it ever 
was formally made, has largely 
been forgotten; but in the mean- 
time custom rather continued 
the old division of stocks. 


A State of Hunters 


The Realm didn’t have so 
good luck in some of the other 
places. Lee H. Piper, of the 
Piper-Howe Lumber Co., was 
away hunting ducks. These 
lines will appear in print some 
weeks after they are written; so 
the season will be well along if 


Nimrods. It’s a zestful and red- 
blooded country, and hunting 
seems to get to most of the 
populace. “Four out of five have 
it.’ The Piper-Howe Lumber 
Co. is a well known and power- 
ful line; a group of fine mer- 
chandisers. There are, I believe, 
about 40 yards in the line. 
Calls at the general office and 
at the local yard of the Bond 
Lumber Co. failed to connect us 
with Mr. Bond. This company 
also operates a line of yards; 
eight or ten, if we remember 
correctly. In the yard office we 
saw a line of goods on sale not 
commonly met up with in lum- 
ber yards. Shotgun shells. Some 
of the other branches have gen- 
eral hardware stores, and one 
of these was overstocked on am- 
munition. Hence it sent a case 
down to the Minot yard to be 





is the one individually owned 
yard in Minot. It was formerly 
known as the Great Northern 
Lumber Co. Mr. Muus had a 
partner in those days, but when 
he acquired complete ownership 
he changed the name. This yard 
displays stocks of paint and 
dairy equipment, and Mr. Muus 
says that dairying started as a 
small sideline and is rapidly be- 
coming if not the mainstay of 
farmers at least a source of cash 
throughout the year. There is 
a widening division, this lum- 
berman says, between the 
moneyed farmers who are get- 
ting ahead and a less fortunate 
class who are with equal speed 
getting broke. There is some 
tragedy in the latter class, and 
they form a problem which busi- 
ness men are trying to solve. 


shaped domes of two orthodox 
Russian churches. 
Some of the Rogers yards han- 


not closed when they are read. 
But we’ve run into endless evi- 
dence that this is a country of 


sold there. 


The Muus Lumber Co., of 
which Einar Muus is proprietor, that is already being tried. 


The aid in getting good dairy 
cows introduced on the farms 
is part of the practical solution 


Dealers Get Repair Business By Advertising 


Out in Colorado are lumber merchants who 
see in home modernizing and repair work an 
opportunity to increase their sales of lumber 
and other building materials. A survey of news- 
paper advertising being done by lumber mer- 
chants of that State proves this fact. Lumber 
merchants in Colorado are at this time taking 
considerable space in their local newspapers 
calling attention to the modernizing and repair- 
ing phase of the building industry, and their 
efforts are bearing fruit. 

The Deer Trail Lumber Co., Deer Trail, 
Colo., of which Louis A. Zabel is manager, re- 
cently ran a good-sized ad in the Deer Trail 
paper. It read in part: “When You Buy an 
Auto do you let it go from month to month 





When You Buy An Auto 


Do you let it go from month to month 
without paying any attention to needed 
repairs? No, of course not—To keep value 
in an investmert in an auto it must be 
kept in good repair and to get value out 
of it it must be kept going. 


Your home needs repairs, needs modern- 
izing, needs changes and additions--to 
make it livable, to make it attractive and 
to keep up its value. 


When some little thing gets wrong with 
your car you fix it promptly so as to pre- 
vent more serious and expensive repairs. 
Your home needs the same attention. 
Give your home a chance. 


The Deer Trail Lumber Company 


Louis A. Zabel, Mgr. 
KEEP YOUR HOME IN GOOD REPAIR 











The original “ad” was considerably larger 


without paying any attention to needed repairs? 
No, of course not—To keep W@lue in, an inyest- 
ment in an auto it must be kept in good rekair; 
and to get value out of it it must be képt gaing. 

“Your home needs repairs, needs modernizing, 
needs changes and additions—to make it livable, 
to make it attractive and to keep up its value. 

“When some little thing gets wrong with your 
car you fix it promptly so as to prevent more 
serious and expensive repairs. Your home 


needs the same attention. Give your home a 
chance.” 

The Foster Lumber Co., Eads, Colo., said in 
an advertisement recently: “Build Them This 
Fall. We understand. You get so busy you 
just don’t have time to do many of the things 
you should do. But it wouldn't take long to 
build those new sidewalks you have been plan- 
ning—and needing—so lone. Your wife will 
‘second the motion’ for she is tired of cleaning 
mud and dirt off the floors and rugs. If you 
want a man to do the work or to help you, we 
will put you in touch with a reliable worker.” 

A very good advertisement appeared in the 
Fleming, Colo., newspaper the other day over 
the name of the Citizens Lumber & Supply Co. 
It said: “The frog that jumped two feet and 
fell back one eventually succeeded! Evidencing 
a keen determination to go forward in spite of 
difficulties. Some people are so busy crying 
‘depression’ that they miss opportunities of 
doing business. Others are so busy selling mer- 
chandise they have no time to talk pessimism.” 

Some other good advertisements featured by 
Colorado lumber firms of late are as follows: 


“Tt Will Pay You’ to keep your home in 
good repair. We have all the material neces- 
sary to do the work and will help you plan your 
remodeling. Our time is yours on that service 
—as the lumber business is our business,” 
Standard Lumber Co., Wray, Colo. 


The Crook Lumber Co., Crook, Colo.: “Be 
independent! Own your storage! Why trust 
to luck that the price will be right when you 
thresh? Lumber is cheap now. That granary 
will cost but a few cents per bushel and will 
be good for many years. Recent experience 
taught farmers a costly lesson—that farm stor- 
age must be provided if they are to have any- 
thing to say about the price they receive for 
their grain. We will be glad to show you 
granary plans, and how little it costs to provide 
storage with lumber: Lumber produces ideal 
grain storage.” 

Gould Lumber & Investment Co., Berthoud, 
Colo.: “Glass—Now is the time to fix those 
broken windows in order to keep out the cold 
of winter. We will sell you the glass and glaze 
them for you.” 

The Hayden Lumber Co., Hayden, Colo.: 
“That Leaky Roof.—lIt will not fix itself. Do 
not wait for the next storm.” 

And so it goes all down the line. Colorado 
lumber merchants evidently realize that a big 
opportunity lies at their door, and they are mak- 


ing the best of it. There is plenty of remodel- 
ing and modernizing work to be done—but the 
people must be told about it and their interest 
be aroused. Many of the progressive yards of 








the 
frog 


that jumped two feet 
and fell back one... 
Eventually succeeded! 


Evidencing a keen determination to go forward in spite 
of difficulties. 

| Some people are so busy crying depression that they 
miss opportunities of doing business. 





Others are so busy selling merchandise they have no time 
to talk pessimism, 


Work and Boost 


Citizens Lumber & Supply 
Company 


Fleming, Colo. 
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Reduced reproduction of the original “ad” 


the Silver State are setting themselves to that 
task and their sales are showing increases as a 
result of their activity. 





Edge Grain Shingles on a Parity 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Nov. 22.—Edge grain 
shingles are specified and composition and 
shingle roofings are put on a parity in so far 
as fire hazards are concerned in the latest pub- 
lication put out by the American Building As- 
sociation News, official organ of the National 
League of Building & Loan Associations, a copy 
of which has been received here by the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau. 

The league issues, in this book, a compre- 
hensive summary of minimum requirements 10 
building materials for the double purpose of 
providing a means of inspection and standards 
of construction upon which loan valuations can 
be placed. 
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Efficiency Is the Result of Careful Planning 


Yard Is “Tailored to Order” With Pleasing Results + Trellised Rose 
Garden and Neatly Painted Buildings Win Favorable Notice of Visitors 


RockrorbD, ILt., Nov. 24.—A retail yard with 
the “lay of the land” just like you want it 
for each building, present or future; with the 
railroad spur in the exact place desired; with 
facilities for a basement garage so located that 
freezing weather brings no radiator worries; 
with plenty of room for expansion—doesn’t 
that sound almost too good to be true? Well, 
that’s the sort of place that E. W. Schmeling 
& Sons have. 

But they built it themselves. The yard is 
not “ready made”—that would be too good to 
be true—but instead has been “tailored to or- 
der,” as the clothing trade woulld say. Rather 
than take and be content with what old Dame 
Nature had to offer in line of topography, this 
aggressive lumberman and his three sons ac- 
quired seven and a half acres of ground front- 
ing on School Street (a sunken garden it was, 
where weeds instead of beautiful flowers were 
growing) and by dint of careful planning and 
much hard work, along with the expenditure 
of plenty of money, in five years have trans- 
formed the place into an attractive and most 
conveniently arranged lumber yard. 

It would be difficult to tell which first im- 
pressed a representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN when he arrived at the scene—the 
beautiful trellised rose garden, or the bright 
appareance of the office itself. Certainly the 
garden deserves a heavy vote, for it parallels 
the sidewalk for about a hundred feet, and is 
about half that wide, and a sign invites motor- 
ists who stop to park in front of the entrance, 
on a specially prepared driveway guarded by a 
section of a large Douglas fir log which rests 
on smaller sections, one of Douglas fir and the 
other of California white pine. An ornamental 
picket fence surrounds the garden, and at inter- 
vals in this fence, as well as inside the gar- 
den, are beautiful trellises and pergolas. All 
this fancy woodwork is painted white, and 
with the roses presents a most striking appear- 
ance. E. W. Schmeling, head of the company, 
said that people come from all parts of the city 
and surrounding territory to see it, and they 
usually get ideas for similar work around their 
own homes. Quite often they get the mate- 
rials from the company that gave them the idea 
—‘“they’ll know just what I want, for they 
made one themselves.” 

But take a look at the office. It is integral 
with the main storage shed, with the office 
on the north side, the lumber and building 
materials on the south, and a railroad track 
between. Like all but one of the Rockford 
lumber dealers, the Schmeling company sells 
coal, also, but that does not mean that the 
exterior of the office is allowed to look the 
color of that commodity. All the buildings 











that are not brick or stucco are kept painted 
a bright and neat white. That requires effort 
and money, but the result is that no customer 
hesitates to come to the office to talk business, 
for it is evident there is no danger of soiling 
clothing with coal dust. 

Inside the office there is plenty of wood in 
use, not as a display, apparently, but more in 
the nature of an assurance that this lumber 











= 
In the main shed of the E. W. Schmeling & 





Sons yard, just as the writer found it, with 


no time for “prettying it up.” Note the shelves 
for brick display. The door is the ‘entrance to 
the building hardware and tool room. Notice 
the lumber piled overhead; it is piled thus 


on the opposite side, above the office, also 


retailer believes in the product he sells, and 
especially because of the fact that wood is the 
best for the purpose, anyhow. The oaken 
counter and gate, the paneled walls, the wooden 
furniture—all are potent advertisements of 
wood. 

The flat space between the office ceiling and 
the roof is utilized as storage for finish and 
other high-grade lumber, as is also the corre- 
sponding space on the opposite side of the 
central driveway. Space remaining between 
the walls and the sides of freight cars on the 
railroad tracks in this shed is just enough to 
make unloading of the cars easy, also the load- 
ing of the motor trucks on outgoing orders. 





Along the south side, the front is occupied 
by a display room, arranged so it can be 
changed at will. It includes a built-in break- 
fast alcove, panels of different kinds of wood, 
and a rack containing doors of various de- 
signs and sizes, so hung as to make any 
one door easy of access, as well as other items 
in the lumber and building material line. To 
the rear of the display room is a cozy nook 
provided with a table, chair and other com- 
forts, for the convenience of the drivers, yard- 
men and other employees of the company. The 
next room back holds the company’s stock of 
building hardware, and beyond that the tool 
room, for this organization is a building con- 
tractor as well as a lumber retailer. On the 
wall facing the driveway, near the door of the 
tool room, is a group of narrow shelves ar- 
ranged for the display of brick. On these 
shelves the bricks can be arranged to give any 
effect possible with vari-colored bricks, and 
this display, too, may be changed whenever 
desired. As may be seen in an accompanying 
illustration, construction of these shelves is 
very simple and allows the displaying of a 
large variety of brick panel designs, always 
with a background of lumber. 

The floor of the next compartment on the 
south side is depressed beneath the level of the 
railroad track, so that the lime and similar 
products stored in it may be removed from the 
cars simply by sliding them down a board as 
a chute; and the driveway on the outside—the 
south side of the building—is further depressed 
so that when lime is to be delivered to a job 
the floor of this storage space is on the level 
with the motor truck body. It saves time and 
labor—two admittedly precious elements. 

The office building is not completed, but all 
the foundations are in. The north side is 
finished (it has the office in the front part of 
it), and the south side is about half done. 
The cement foundations that are unprotected 
by a roof, however, are used to store coal. 
One building now under construction is a coal 
elevator, carefully designed to eliminate any 
unnecessary handling of the “black diamonds” ; 
it is nearing completion. 

Those types of dimension which are kept in 
the open, for quick drying, are piled on three 
long, unbroken parallel walls of concrete, in- 
stead of on concrete posts such as many yards 
use. This plan facilitates piling so as to util- 
ize to the utmost all space; of course, this 
space is not doing heavy duty at present, for 
the Schmeling yard, like most others, is main- 
taining stocks at very low levels, but the room 
is there whenever it is needed. 

Also, there is room, when it is needed, for 
a planing mill which will be erected as soon 

















Left—this rose garden attracts hundreds of visitors and gives many of them ideas for ornamental wooden fences and trellises. Right—the clean 
white front of the Schmeling yard; note the central driveway, which also has a railroad track; in the background is a coal elevator under construction 
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as business shows an upward trend strong 
enough to warrant it. When this mill is built 
there will be no excavation necessary, for the 
hole is already there, It was there five years 
ago when Mr. Schmeling bought this property, 
and then it included practically the entire yard. 
Everything that is not basement, at this yard, 
had to be filled in. That required careful 
planning of buildings and storage space before 
ever any manual labor was done. There will 
be other buildings, and the Schmelings know 
exactly where they will be erected. They had 
to know. A railroad spur was wanted, but the 
only way to get it was to build a railroad 
bridge across a little brook that borders the 
yard; the bridge was built, and the track was 
laid exactly where it was wanted—it could be, 
for it was on “made ground.” All parts of 
the yard are well served by the railroad. When 
the office was built, instead of doing a lot of 


filling-in these careful planners went to work 
with a concrete mixer and the result is a gar- 
age, with concrete floor, walls and ceiling, run- 
ning the entire length of the office building; 
because it is underground there is no danger 
of truck radiators freezing even if the building 
should be left unheated. 

There is plenty of work yet to be done in 
the construction of yard buildings etc., but this 
quiet man and his three stalwart sons appeared 
to the writer to be abundantly able and will- 
ing to do it. The oldest son, William F. 
Schmeling, is in charge of the planing mill, 
which has been in operation for fifteen years in 
another part of the city but which will be 
moved to the School Street location as soon 
as the new building is constructed. Walter 
A. Schmeling is.in charge of the yard, and 
the youngest son, Elmer A. Schmeling, is in 
charge of the construction and contracting 





work. The father, who twenty-five years ago 
started in the lumber business with only a 
small yard, now supervises and co-ordinates all 
three departments of the business, and ex- 
pressed confidence that the coming months and 
years will bring in plenty of business. 


“LET US spruce up our homes, make the lit- 
tle repairs that are needed, do that little job 
of painting, replace the worn-out or broken 
parts,” says Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of 
President Hoover’s emergency committee, 
“Every retail lumberman in the United States 
should grab these words and relay them to 
every home owner in the nation,” comments 
Secretary E. E. Woods, of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. “The advice jis 
sound, and it offers a lot to those engaged in 
distributing building materials.” 





Some Methods 


of a Successful 


Lumber Retailer 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Nov. 24.—There is such 
a thing as having a stock of lumber, but the 
big thing is selling it, according to K. J. Bald- 
ridge, of the J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co., 423 
South First Street, this city. Mr. Baldridge has 
had considerable experience in retailing lumber, 
having been in the business a number of years 
and during that time he has found out many 
things; and by putting into practice some of 
the things learned he has been enabled to build 
up a very worth-while business. 

Mr. Baldridge points out the necessity of hav- 
ing a yard that is not only attractive but con- 
veniently arranged. The Baldridge yard is 300 
feet long by 142 feet wide. At one side run- 
ning the full width of the yard and 50 feet wide 
is a shed in which is housed insulating materials, 
metal lath, stucco and other items. 

A similar building on the other side of the 
yard houses the main offices and also is a 
warehouse for glass, sash doors, paints, wall 
boards, oils and the like. In the center of 
the yard are two large sheds filled with lumber, 
shingles and lath. Between the warehouses and 
sheds are driveways—three in all. At the back 
of the yard is another warehouse in which 
cement, plaster, roofing and lime are stored. 

The compact arrangement of the yard, which 
at the same time covers considerable ground, 
makes for speedy handling of lumber and other 
building materials. 

Mr. Baldridge is a believer in advertising. 
He does not, however, believe it wise to use only 





Mr. Baldridge deems it wise to be represented 
regularly in the local newspapers while a cam- 
paign is in progress, rather than running an 
ad “now and then.” A good example of the 
Baldridge newspaper publicity is an advertise- 
ment run recently, three columns wide by 
some eight inches deep, which said in part: 

“$80 per month builds this really luxurious 
home, with no down payment when you own a 
lot. Homes may be built on this new Baldridge 
finance and building plan for as low as $45 a 
month, but this home is so fine that $80 per 
month is a low price for it. There are three 
sunny bedrooms and a big, homelike living 
room. There is a kitchen, of course, and a most 
attractive dining room. The bath is larger than 
the average, with many attractive features. . . 
The house is weather-stripped and has many 
fine built-in features. There is a large garage. 
The monthly payment covers all building costs 
and pays for insurance against accident, sickness 
or death. At the end of five years you have 
paid out down to the first mortgage. This is 
just one example of our plan—ask for free 
booklet with all the details.” 

The Baldridge Lumber Co. is keeping in 
touch with the people living in the country dis- 
tricts near Albuquerque. A representative goes 
out into the country and visits the people. It 
is his business to find out what they are inter- 
ested in and what they need in the way of lum- 
ber and other building materials. After each 
trip he makes out a report, which supplies very 

good data for direct 
__.. mail advertising cam- 
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paigns and personal so- 
licitation. It also en- 
ables Mr. Baldridge to 
=| become better acquaint- 
»| ed with his rural custo- 
| mers. When they come 
into the yard he is en- 
abled to meet them on 
common ground. 

The Baldridge Lum- 
ber Co. was established 
by J. C. Baldridge in 
1881 and was incofpo- 
rated in 1920. J. C. 
Baldridge retired from 











One of the attractive billboards of the J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co. 


one form continuously and exclude all others. 
Until now newspaper advertising has been the 
chief form used, but beginning with the new 
year he plans to make direct mail advertising a 
leading feature of his publicity campaign. 

“We operate with an adveriising budget,” 
said Mr. Baldridge, “spending about one per- 
cent of our gross income for this purpose.” 


active participation in 
the business in 1913 and 
moved to California, 
where he now resides. 
The management that year was assumed by his 
son, K. J. Baldridge, who still operates the 
business. 

J. C. Baldridge in 1878 started to work for 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., being put in 
charge of a small yard in Kansas. He was 
sent to Albuquerque to establish a yard for the 
company, and later purchased it. 











K. J. Baldridge “at the end of a perfect day” 
of his favorite sport 


Until 1899 he operated two small lumber 


mills 30 miles from Albuquerque in the moun- 
tains and hauled the entire mill cut to the city 
with ox teams. The cost per 1,000 feet for 
hauling was around $2, and the round trip re- 
quired about five days. 

At the present time lumber is sold at the 
Baldridge yard by the thousand feet. As a rule, 
interest is charged on overdue accounts. Most 
of the lumber is sold on a financing plan, about 
8 per cent interest being charged. To the 
amount of the bill is added 10 percent, and the 
total is divided by twelve, this giving the amount 
of each of the twelve monthly payments. Ona 
six-month basis, 5 percent is added and the 
total is divided by six. 

A discount is given for cash. If the account 
runs over $100 in one calendar month a dis- 
count of 5 percent is allowed for payment by 
the tenth of the following month. 

Delivery is made into the country free if not 
over two miles from the city limits. Beyond 
that distance the charges are based on time, 
figuring $20 a day for truck and driver. This 
charge does not seem to affect sales, Mr. Bald- 
ridge says. 

Thus, beside having a yard well stocked with 
lumber, a successful lumber merchant must 
study the situation and must advertise, accord- 
ing to this successful lumberman. A price must 
be established to allow a fair profit. Every 
effort must be utilized to make friends of cus- 
tomers, so that their business may be held. In- 
terest, when charged on past due accounts, 
should be figured before the material is taken 
from the yard, so that the purchaser will know 
just what the interest is, as well as the price of 
lumber or other goods, 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 

















Creating Jobs for Unemployed 


In a concerted effort to induce home own- 
ers to have repair and remodeling jobs done 
now, thus providing employment for men in 
the building trades, several of the retail lumber 
concerns and others interested in the building 
business in the city of Des Moines, Iowa, co- 
operated during the month of October in an 







A PRESCRIPTION 
FOR 
PROSPERITY 


If only 10% of the be 
whose homes need: remodel 
ing or repairing would decide to have this work done now 
the result would be a great stimulus to prosperity in Des 
Moines. 


If your home is 
in need of repairs 
you can help keep 
ponty in Des 

oines by having it 
done now. Prices 
are low... hence 
now is the logical 
time. You give 
a job to a man who 
is now out df work. 
Your home will be 
in firstelass condi- 
tion for winter. If 
every able-bodied man in Des Moines is employed we can keep “good 
times” in our state. Material prices are at a low level, so plan now to 
have that remodeling done. 





Modernize ... Repair... Reroof ... Paint--Now! 
Dealers co-operate to create repair jobs 


advertising campaign which embraced four in- 
— in space three columns wide by 9 inches 
eep. 

The advertisements carried no signature, and 
no business house was mentioned anywhere in 
the text, the idea being to get the public stirred 
up as to the benefits of having repair and re- 
modeling work done now, thus taking advantage 
of existing low prices for materials as well 
as providing work for men who would other- 
wise be jobless. 

The initial advertisement of the series, repro- 
duced herewith, of course much reduced, was 
inspired by the front page of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Sept. 6, headed “A Prescrip- 
tion for Prosperity,” and suggesting that lum- 
bermen might hasten the return of prosperity 
by urging the people of their community to 
“Modernize — Repair—Reroof—Paint—Now.” 
The other advertisements of the series were 
of similar tenor. 

Commenting upon the campaign, Harold K. 
Weitz, of the Century Lumber Co., Des Moines, 
says: “We all feel that this is a move which 
if followed out in other communities would be 
beneficial in relieving the unemployment situa- 
tion and stimulating business.” 





Line-yard Unit Changes Hands 


Hotty, Coto., Nov. 24.—The local yard of 
the R. W. English Lumber Co. was purchased 
by the Rock Island Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Wichita, Kan. The Rock Island 


Co. owns 28 yards in Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Colorado and its affiliated companies own 453 
yards throughout the United States. 


It pur- 


chased the Maxwell yard in Lamar, Colo., 
about a month ago. 

The R. W. English Lumber Co. has been in 
business in Holly many years, being the first 
lumber yard to locate in town. For the last two 
years R. O. Blair has been manager of the 
local yard, and he is continuing in that capacity 
for the new owner. 


FINANCE PLAN WORKS WELL 





Special Offer, Limited to One Month, Stimu- 
lates Remodeling Business 


A campaign which so well known and suc- 
cessful a retailer as J. E. Hill, vice president 
and general manager of the Panhandle Lumber 
Co., Amarillo, Tex., states has been “found 
very profitable for the present situation,” and 
which resulted in the company receiving more 
*phone calls asking for particulars on a single 
day than in any other two days during the last 
three years, ought to be of interest to dealers 
everywhere who are seeking ways and means 
for creating new business. 

This plan, the outstanding feature of which 
is that the lumber company offers to finance 
remodeling jobs including labor cost up to 
twice the cost of the material involved, was de- 
scribed in a statement by Mr. Flill appearing 
on front cover of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of Nov. 22. Payments may extend over ten or 
twelve months, as preferred. 

There has since been received some additional 
information, in the form of two of the news- 
paper advertisements used in promoting this 
campaign. These advertisements are of gener- 
ous size, dominating the pages on which they 
appeared, as they measure four columns wide 
and 12 inches deep. 

One of the advertisements is addressed pri- 
marily to property owners, telling them that the 
way is now open for them to have their repair 


and remodeling work done, on an easy-payment 
plan, while material prices are at the low 
point and thereby help to furnish employment 
for local labor. The text of this advertisement 
is as follows: 


Property Owners! 


The remarkable response we have received 
already to our SPECIAL NOVEMBER FI- 
NANCE PLAN indicates that Amarillo prop- 
erty owners are wide awake to this oppor- 
tunity to do needed modernization work on 
an economical basis, and on unusually easy 
terms. 

The scores of inquirers who have phoned or 
stopped in have been particularly interested 
in the fact that we have $25,000 available to 
furnish cash for labor payrolls UP TO TWICE 
THE COST OF THE BUILDING MATERIALS 
USED! 

Payment for modernization, improvements, 
or repairs under this plan may start on Jan- 
uary 1, 1931, and continue monthly until 
twelve equal payments have been made; or 
if it would be more convenient to skip the tax 
months, ten equal monthly installments can 
be arranged to start March 1, 1931. But in 
any event, the work must be started in No- 
vember. 

The only conditions are a substantial equity 
in your property, a good payment record, a 
contractor with a satisfactory experience rec- 
ord in Amarillo, and the use of Amarillo labor 
in the work. 


The other advertisement, which is addressed 
directly to the members of the local building 
trade, reads thus: 


Attention! Amarillo Building 
Trades 


Employment is already being furnished by 
our SPECIAL NOVEMBER FINANCE 
PLAN, whereby $25,000 is available to furnish 
payrolls in Amarillo to AMARILLO PROP- 
ERTY OWNERS FOR AMARILLO LABOR, 
for remodeling, improving or repairs this 
winter. 

WE RECEIVED MORE PHONE CALLS MON- 





economy feature. 





This Week’s 


Allows “Trade-in” on Old Doors 


Every retail lumber dealer accepts the accumulation of odds and 
ends of material as an inevitable feature of his business. 
to get rid of them, yet turn them into as much cash as possible, is 
the problem. The Brockville Lumber Corporation, of Brockville, 
Ontario, has a novel method of turning over this material, and one 
which is particularly effective in bringing the farmers to the yard. 
For instance, if a number of doors of a slow-moving size or grade 
or kind are accumulated they are advertised as goods on which old 
doors may be traded in. The old doors are accepted and an attrac- 
tive turn-in discount is allowed on a new door, to be selected: from 
doors included in the firm’s “bargain counter material.” 
sale is held periodically and may include a wide variety of material 
that has been in stock for too long a period. In this way, all lines 
of material are kept cleaned up and odds and ends are not allowed 
to be around until they are beyond any value to anyone. Of course, 
the trade-in offer can not be applied to all lines, but it has been 
found to be a means of bringing in new customers, besides being an 


Timely Tip 


How best 


The latter 
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DAY THAN ANY OTHER TWO DAYS FOR 
THE LAST THREE YEARS. 

If you are interested in being in on this 
program and in helping to encourage property 
owners to take advantage of this proposition 
phone us for information. 

It will be observed that the financing offer 
was for the month of November only, and that 
a fund of $25,000 was set aside to meet the 
demands that might be made for this financing. 
In short, it was intended as a temporary ex- 
pedient to meet existing conditions, and as 
such it has fully met all expectations. In a 
letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Mr. Hill 
says: “We would not wish to be understood 
as recommending our special November finance 
plan as a permanent policy, but we have found 
it very profitable for the present situation.” 

The essence of the plan is that it is limited to 
one month; that materials equaling at least half 
the cost of the labor must be purchased; that 
the owner must have a substantial equity in the 
property, and that he have a good reputation 
for meeting his obligations. 

Framed along similar lines, the plan should be 
just as effective in other cities and towns as 
in Amarillo, and ought to work as well in De- 
cember or January as in November. 


Display Creates Many Prospects 

BurFraLo, N. Y., Nov. 24.—Seldom has more 
of interest and educational value to the pros- 
pective home builder been crowded within the 
confines of an exposition booth than was done 
in the display of Zimmermann Lumber (lInc.) 





showing the application of various specialties. 

The interest manifested by the visitors dem- 
onstrated their desire to know more about the 
materials entering into home building. An offi- 
cial of the company stated they were greatly 
pleased with the educational results obtained, 
and that they look for results from this en- 
deavor to manifest themselves throughout the 
coming year. 





IT’S A MAN-SIZED JOB 


Ideal Yard Foreman Needs Industry, Tact 
and Knowledge of Stock 


The difference between a yard foreman and 
a night watchman is that the yardman has to 
watch 24 hours a day. And the value of a 
yardman depends, not on how well he can 
watch nor even how long he can pray. Perhaps 
it depends less on how hard he can work than 
many a yardman thinks.’ For it’s a question of 
management. 

It depends on his ability to organize. 

“T’ve learned to visualize my load before I 
start loading,” says Wesley Miller, yard fore- 
man for the J. D. Halstead Lumber Co., Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., “and I see the material on the truck 
while I’m looking over the order sheet. Then 
I start the men loading in the order that costs 
the least lost motion. 

“But it begins with organizing the yard first 
of all, and that’s a matter of visualizing the 
consignments of shipped lumber as they'll look 








been kept in the same style for six years. 

“Oh, that?” he said. “Well, I have to write 
it plain, so’s I can read it. My eyesight’s not 
so good.” 

It was originally started as a bulletin for the 
farmer trade. Odd pieces were always wanted 
for water gates and field stakes and for odd 
repairs; then it developed that contractors and 
builders were not averse to picking up such 
specials and now it is a regular feature of the 
day’s business. The drivers practically learn 
it by heart. 

“It keeps the yard cleared up,” says Mr. 
Miller with a smile. Then an excited little 
man came in and engaged the affable foreman 
in a conversation, marked by much gesticulating 
on the part of the customer and a quiet readi- 
ness to serve on the part of the other. 

It seems that the repairs on a neighboring 
church parsonage were being held up because 
the mill hands had gone to lunch and a couple 
of two-by-fours needed rabbeting and needed 
it quick. They were out on the excitable par- 
son’s fenders. Mr. Miller waited to get the 
story straight, then went out and climbed into 
the trembling car, drove into the yard and 
through the shed to the planing mill, and by 
the time the customer got there, had the power 
turned on and was preparing to perform the 
operation without anaesthetics or a consultation. 


“Even the car was trembling,” he smiled as 
the satisfied gentleman drove away. “Now is 
there something you wanted, son?” 

But the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reporter 
had got just what he came for! 
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The Zimmermann display was featured by models of buildings demonstrating good house construction and modernizing methods 


during its week’s showing at the Buffalo Better 
Homes Exposition. Not only were many dif- 
ferent kinds of wood and building materials 
shown, but a large-sized model demonstrated 
the proper method of construction, while 
smaller models showed the house before and 
after modernizing. An abundant supply of in- 
teresting literature dealing with various mate- 
rials and aspects of construction was available 
to visitors. 

A feature of the display that no visitor to 
the booth failed to observe was the presenta- 
tion, in a unique way, of a brief historical 
sketch of the company. This took the form 
of a huge open book, placed just above the 
main entrance into the exhibit, with the cap- 
tion, “The Story of a Lumberman,” the text 
of the “book” reading as follows: 


“Tn 1841, when William Henry Harrison was 
president, George Zimmermann, then a journey- 
man carpenter, founded the business which has 
grown through eighty-six years into the present 
‘Plant Complete.’ A business can not live and 
grow for eighty-six years unless its service 
generates confidence.” 

The Zimmerman company had ten salesmen 
on duty every night, and they were kept busy, 
as the booth was constantly crowded with pros- 
pective customers eager to be “shown” and to 
have their names placed on the mailing list. 
Each night a practical demonstration was given, 


when they’re taken off the cars and stacked 
up in the yard. 

“Tt’s what I’ve learned from years of back- 
breaking experience, and it means a saving 
every day of the year, for handling lumber is 
just about all there is to do out here in the 
yard.” 

Mr. Miller had just finished helping load a 
truck with odd lots that were going out into 
the country. Then he walked over to a black- 
board hanging at the yard entrance and erased 
a couple of lines from the figures chalked up 
there. 

“That’s all of that,” he commented. 

The blackboard was clearly lettered, appar- 
ently for the benefit of truck drivers as well 
as customers, reading thus: 


SPECIALS 
ix6é—3, 4, 5 & 6’ No. 4 OP........ $30 net 
Common Redwood Batts..... $35 less 10% 
1x4 to 1x10—6 & 8’ No. 1 Shop....$50 net 
3x4—10’ Car Stakes...... 4c ft., less 10% 
EGE BOP cc csevarves 2%c a ft., net 
Short lengths and odd moldings % price 
The care with which this blackboard was 
lettered caused natural comment. It looked as 
though it might be some new wrinkle, some- 
thing that was still enough of a novelty to be 
kept with pride, but a little query brought out 
the fact from drivers and office men that it 
was one of Mr. Miller’s hobbies and that it had 


And if you ask him what makes an ideal 
yardman, he’d say: “A soft temper, a hard 
thinker, and more experience with lumber than 
anybody else in the organization.” 


Plan Co-operative “Ad” Campaign 


TyLer, Tex., Nov. 24.—At a meeting of local 
lumber dealers held recently in-the offices of 
the Carlton Lumber Co., preliminary plans were 
made for launching a co-operative advertising 
campaign to continue for six months, and per- 
haps a year, if results are encouraging. The 
campaign will be centered around the idea of 
modernizing the home. 


A committee was appointed to take the mat- 
ter up with merchants in other lines who would 
be benefited by modernizing activity, and if pos- 
sible to secure their co-operation. 


Among those attending the meeting were P. 
K. Birdwell, of the Carlton Lumber Co., who 
presided; T. B. Brazelton, Brazelton Lumber 
Co., Waco; O. E. McCain, Denman Lumber Co., 
and Murray Doyle, Brazelton Lumber Co. 

Mr. Brazelton told of a similar campaign con- 
ducted in Waco. In the Waco campaign, four 
mediums were used—newspapers, outdoor 
posters, radio and house-to-house canvassing. 
It is planned to use the newspapers and prob- 
ably outdoor posters in the Tyler campaign. 
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Appointed Mill Superintendent 


SpraGuE River, Ore., Nov. 22.—The Crater 
Lake Lumber Co., of this place, has secured 
the services of J. M. Lambert as sawmill su- 
perintendent. Mr. Lambert is a lumberman of 
many years’ experience. Formerly he was with 
the A. C. White Lumber Co.’s mill at Dover, 
Idaho. He was also with the Sandpoint Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. at Troy, and for many years 
was superintendent of the Spirit Lake (Idaho) 
plant of the Panhandle Lumber Co. ; 

The Crater Lake Lumber Co. was organized 
last fall by Huntington Taylor, a former Inland 
Empire lumberman, who, with his associates, 
purchased the sawmill and timber properties of 
the Lorenz Lumber Co. at Sprague River. 
Sprague River is about fifty miles southeast of 
Klamath Falls in the heart of the great Klamath 
pine district. 





Los Angeles Permits Increase 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELES, CaLiF., Nov. 25.—Building per- 
mits for the first twenty-two days of Novem- 
ber seem to indicate an upturn in local construc- 
tion activities, with a valuation of $5,837,031 re- 
corded, which already exceeds last month’s total. 
Reports on lumber appear normal, with an un- 
sold total at Los Angeles harbor of 9,254,000 
feet, board measure, and incoming cargoes for 
the week totaling 10,044,000 feet. There were 
eleven cargoes of fir with 9,284,000 feet and two 
of redwood with 760,000 feet, board measure. 
Fifty-two vessels are reported laid up and none 
operating off shore. 





New York Conservationists Meet 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 24—The twenty- 
fourth annual convention of the New York 
State Conservation Association will be held at 
the Lafayette Hotel here on Dec. 5 to 7. The 
business sessions will be in charge of Henry 
N. Nichols, of Lockport, the president. At the 
banquet the chief speaker is expected to be 
Lieut. Gov. Herbert H. Lehman. Many men 
of prominence in the forestry movement are 
on the convention program, including Alexan- 
der Macdonald, conservation commissioner, 
Fred W. Hornaday, American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, Washington; Justice O. Byron Brew- 
ster, Northern Adirondacks Conservation As- 
sociation; Dr. Nelson C. Brown, State College 
of Forestry, Syracuse; Ralph S. Hosmer, 
Cornell Forestry School. About one hundred 
guests and delegates are expected to attend. 





Leading Leadueeen Honored 


Houston, Tex., Nov. 24.—John Henry Kirby 
entered a new year Tuesday, aglow with the 
warm tributes of more than five hundred per- 
sons who honored his seventieth birthday Mon- 
day night at a. Rice Hotel testimonial banquet. 
Said John T. Scott, president First National 
Bank and toastmaster, “This man has done more 
for the youth of Texas than any man I know.” 
Dr. E. P. West, pastor Second Baptist Church, 
declared “We can characterize him by no word 
than as a friend.” John Darrouzet, Galveston 
attorney, lauded Mr. Kirby as one of the first 
m assisting that city to obtain governmental 
aid following the 1900 storm. Judge Robert 
Lee Batts, of Austin, extolled him as one of 
the great captains of industry, who reap their 
reward in the sense of having done something 
worth while. Frank Andrews, attorney, pic- 
tured him as a builder of men. “He always 
has had that smile and goodwill which no 
money can buy,” said Capt. Wayne Davis. Gov- 
elect Ross Sterling said: “His grandfather 
was a friend of my grandfather. His father 
was the friend of my father. And I am glad 
to claim to be a friend of John Henry Kirby.” 
“East of the Trinity River, John Henry Kirby 
is known as the governor,” said Steve M. 
King, Beaumont attorney. Palmer Hutcheson, 
attorney, described him as the ideal of Ameri- 


canism, and Robert Lee Knight, Dallas lawyer, 
honored him as an American patriot. James W. 
Rockwell, president Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, presented Mr. Kirby with a memoir 
book, containing the autographs of the hundreds 
present. Messages of greeting came by wire 
from friends unable to be present. 

When the final eulogy was delivered the 
“grand old man of the piney woods” rose, and 
said, “You have given me life’s greatest wealth 
—friendship.” Courses in the dinner were in- 
terspersed with songs by a quartet and the 
whole company. Many of the songs were favor- 
ites of bygone days. 


LUMBER CLUBS 


Nominating Committees Appointed 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 24.—Two committees 
each to nominate a set of officers for the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis were named last 
Thursday by J. R. McFadden, president of the 
club, at the regular meeting. Paul Rush, Rush 
Lumber Co., heads one committee, with T. E. 
Sledge, T. E. Sledge Lumber Co., and C. M. 
Green, Anderson-Tully Co., as members. 
R. A. Taylor, De Soto Hardwood Flooring Co., 
is chairman of the other committee, and mem- 
bers are: D. R. Brewster, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and E. C. Burnett, 
R. J. Hackney Lumber Co. 

The two committees will select tickets and 
announce candidates at the next regular meet- 
ing to be held at the Hotel Gayoso on Dec. 4. 
They will also fix rules for this year’s election, 
which will be held Saturday evening, Dec. 13, 
at the Hotel Gayoso. 

The club also unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion, prepared and submitted by the trade ex- 
tension committee, urging Congress to appro- 
priate $50,000 for hardwood research in forestry 
and utilization. The resolution was presented 
by J. S. Williford and copies will be sent to 
members of Congress and others interested. 














Co-operation Economic Necessity 


New Yorxk, Nov. 24.—Conrad N. Pitcher, 
vice president of the Nylta Club, who was re- 
cently elected president of the New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association, has sent the following 
letter to his “fellow-members” of Nylta: 

Our club is again honored by having several 
of its officers and members as executives of 
the parent association. They have undertaken 
this obligation fully cognizant of the heavy 
task it entails, depending upon your full co- 
operation and earnest support. 

Each one of you can help immensely by 
creating a friendly atmosphere by your acts 
and your enthusiasm and thereby help to win 
support of the future policies of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association. 

Co-operation is not a sentiment, but an 
economic necessity—sorely needed in our 
trade. Better conditions will benefit you and 
make for you a better job. Help us with the 
slogan, “Buy of Members.” 


R. G. Kimball, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, spoke-at the Nylta 
meeting last Friday night on “Wood in Archi- 
tecture and Legislative Influence on Lumber 
Markets.” Gordon J. McDonald was the 
10-minute speaker. 


Cincinnati Club Activity 

CincinNnaATI, On10, Nov. 24.—Cincinnati now 
has a genuine Hoo-Hoo club, the first ever 
organized in the city and according to the state- 
ment of its officers it promises to be a real 
one. The first meeting was held last week 
with an attendance of almost a hundred ium- 
bermen representing all classes of the trade, 
including hardwood, softwood, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, sash and door and millwork manufac- 
turers and salesmen and exporters, commission 
men and producers of soft and hardwoods. 

The club will be known. as Hoo-Hoo Club 
No. 93 and its first president will be Henry 
A. Winkler, secretary and treasurer of the 


Westwood Planing Mill Co. Other officers are 
Edwin H. Ward, secretary and sales manager 
of the Dwight Hinckley Wholesale Lumber Co. 
and former president of the Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club and the Union Association of Lum- 
ber Sash & Door Salesmen, vice president; 
Joseph A. Bauer, treasurer; Ross C. Kuhlman, 
secretary-manager of the Millwork Manufac- 
turers Association (Inc.), secretary and Vice- 
gerent Snark; and directors E. J. McFarland, 
H. W. Brock, George Rodefeld, William G. 
Layer and C. H. Weber. 

Plans are being made by Vicegerent Snark 
Kuhlman for a real concatenation in the early 
spring which will be accompanied by a ball 
and theater party and a big dinner. The reg- 
ular meetings of the club will be held the sec- 
ond Tuesday of each month. 

Notices have been issued to the effect that 
the regular monthly meeting of the Cincin- 
nati Lumbermen’s Club has been postponed 
from Dec. 1 to Dec. 15, when a Christmas 
party will be held at the Cincinnati Club with 
the ladies of the club as special guests. There 
will be a dinner, a dance, bridge, games, a 
Christmas tree and other entertainment. Roy 
E. Thompson, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, will be in charge of arrangements. 





Kilns and Shingles Burned 


SEATTLE, WaASH., Nov. 22.—Five dry kilns 
and 8,000,000 Perfection shingles were de- 
stroyed yesterday by a fire of undetermined 
origin, which, starting in one of the kilns, 
swept the large plant of Bloedel, Stewart & 
Welch (Ltd.), at Boundary Road, B. C., on 
the Fraser River near New Westminster. 
Neither the green shed nor the dry sheds were 
burned. The mill has been operating with one 
shift and will continue to maintain its produc- 
tion, as three modern new dry kilns, recently 
completed, will be able to handle the shingles, 
pending construction of new dry kilns. 

Destruction of the mill was averted chiefly 
because of the fact that it is situated some dis- 
tance from the dry-.kilns with green and dry 
sheds intervening. 





Yield Data on Douglas Fir 


WasuincTon, D. C., Nov. 24.—Timber own- 
ers can now compute with reasonable accuracy 
how much a given tract of Douglas fir timber 
will yield at any future year by using yield 
data compiled by the Pacific Northwest Forest 
Experiment Station. From studies of the 
growth of Douglas fir in the Pacific Northwest 
the Forest Service has developed yield tables 
and growth information from which future tim- 
ber crops can be predicted. 

Timber growers of that region, knowing how 
many trees of various ages per acre their lands 
support and learning from the yield data how 
much timber will be produced each year on such 
land, can manage their trees so as to obtain 
periodically the same volume of timber. 

The investor in young timber can determine 
the number of years required for the trees to 
reach merchantable size and the probable yield 
that will be attained at a given age. The saw- 
mill operator can also derive valuable informa- 
tion as to the yield to be expected from Douglas 
fir stands. 

Details of the Forest Service study are pub- 
lished in Technical Bulletin 201-T, “The Yield 
of Douglas Fir in the Pacific Northwest,” avail- 
able from the Office of Information, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Yield tables for timber of various ages are 
given in the bulletin. 





RaIsinG of funds to finance a Statewide pub- 
licity program to convince the public of the 
advantages of building now and arousal of 
greater interest in sound building construction 
and good architecture are provided in plans of 
the Indiana Society of Architects. A greater 
part of the funds obtained will be used in 
newspapers. 
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A Selective Logging Plan That Works 


California Company Cuts Government Timber According to Its 
Regulations and by Careful Organization Does Job Economically 


PINEDALE, CA.IF., Nov. 22.—Selective log- 
ging in the great forest areas of the Pacific 
slope is a topic of increasing interest among 
loggers, lumbermen, and timber owners. This 
was brought out strikingly in the interest cen- 
tering about a paper on the subject delivered 
at the Pacific Logging Congress in Victoria, 
B. C., last month. This discussion, which was 
published in the Nov. 1 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, was one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the congress. 

Selective logging to some extent is practiced 
on many private western pine logging opera- 
tions in the Inland Empire and California and 














A diagram of a logging setting—Laid out 
according to logging plans as practiced by the 
Sugar Pine Lumber Co. (Ltd.) in the Sierra 
national forest—showing the railroad, spar 
pole, siwash trees and high stumps, yarding 

roads and cutting boundary 


central Oregon, but more generally on United 
States Forest Service units and on Indian land. 

Modern logging methods, particularly the 
high lead used in the Douglas fir region, as 
well as in some of the pine territory, have 
usually been considered to preclude any selec- 
tive logging except on a basis of selective 
areas. 

The necessity for logging Government tim- 
ber under Forest Service regulations caused the 
Sugar Pine Lumber Co. of Pinedale, Calif., 
to study carefully the possibilities of using its 
high speed electric logging units, under these 
regulations without increasing the cost to a 
prohibitive point. 

To achieve this result the company created 
the position of “setting engineer.” Everett E. 
Honeycutt, who occupies this position in the 
Sugar Pine Lumber Co.’s organization, tells a 
very interesting story of his company’s method, 
whereby the use of “yarding roads” and Siwash 
(control) trees enables it to take out the tim- 
ber desired to be logged without destroying 
that which it wishes to save. Mr. Honey- 
cutt’s description of the company’s method fol- 
lows practically in full: 

During the logging season of 1927 the Sugar 
Pine Lumber Co. faced a shortage of private 
timber, and if it continued its operation, it 
would be necessary to start logging Govern- 
ment timber in the spring of 1928. ‘This com- 
pany, as other logging companies, had a fear 
of logging Government timber, realizing that 
under the regulations set down by the Forest 


Service, production would drop considerably. 
As “Necessity is the mother of invention,” 
something had to be done. So the company 
and the Forest Service got together and de- 
cided that both sides would be benefited if 
some sort of a logging plan could be made 
whereby the Forest Service would receive the 
kind of a job it wanted and the company’s 
production would be maintained similar to 
that of private logging. At first, the forest 
officer in charge made all of these plans. Later, 
when the cut became practically all Govern- 
ment timber, it was decided that it would be 
better for both parties concerned for the com- 
pany to put a man of its own in this line 
of work. So a new position was created with 
the title of “setting engineer.” When this 
new position was created it was a sort of a 
“shot in the dark” and, as the work progressed, 
a lot of unseen difficulties developed which 
had to be ironed out. But, as everybody con- 
cerned in this new field of endeavor was highly 
interested, full co-operation from everybody 
rapidly solved the problems. 


Knowledge of Terrain First Requisite 


In the spring of 1928 the work was started 
as a 2-man job, one man selecting settings, 
putting in cutting boundaries and running 
skylines; the other man handling yarding 
roads alone, dealing with the Government and 
the hooktenders. As the work progressed 
everybody grew more familiar with just what 
the job consisted of. Then it was decided 
that one man could handle the entire job; be- 
cause familiarity with the topography was 
half the battle. 

Before explaining how a setting engineer 
should do his work, it would be proper at this 
time to outline briefly the information that 
should be available for his use. He should 
have a collection of good topographical maps, 
railroad maps and cruise maps. Topographical 
maps with 25-foot contours and 800 feet to 
the inch are readily serviceable. The Sugar 
Pine Lumber Co. has maps with 10-foot con- 
tour intervals drawn to the scale of 200 feet 
to the inch. Maps of this size are much better 
adapted for this line of work, but they are 
very expensive to make, and are not absolutely 
necessary. The cruise maps should be made 
on not greater than 10-acre units. 


Must Check Up All Survey Lines 


With this information at hand the setting 
engineer is ready to begin his work. ‘The first 
thing that he should do is to familiarize him- 
self with the area to be logged. The best way 
to do this is to locate all section corners and 
quarter corners and walk all 40 lines. In 
doing this he unconsciously visualizes and 
thinks of the topography in squares. In think- 
ing of an area in squares it is possible to keep 
all draws and ridges in their proper place in 
one’s mind. After one has familiarized him- 
self in this manner with the area to be logged, 
it is possible to stand at any spot within an 
area and point within a few degrees of any 
objective. If the railroad surveys have already 
been made, ties should be made at all section 
and 40-line intersections. 

The next step is to cover all of the spur 
surveys and pick out all possible landings. 
This work should be done ahead of the con- 
struction as far as possible; so in case it is 
found that a proposed grade does not develop 
an area properly for logging, changes can be 
made before it is too late. Spurs are the only 
lines that can be readily changed. Main lines, 
after once started, are, except within narrow 
limits, fixed. 


Detailed Chaining of Areas Necessary 


After all of the possible settings are se- 
lected, they should be connected up by chain- 
ing and bearing similar to triangulation. All 
chaining should be slope (actual ground meas- 
urement) and not horizontal distances. While 
chaining between all possible settings, notes 
should be kept of draws and ridges, because 
these topographical features should be made 
boundaries of the setting. When all of these 


distances are chained, it is possible to pick 
out all the possible settings. After all this 
information has been made available, the log. 
ging superintendent is taken over the ground 
and each setting is explained to him, He 
Selects those he deems necessary for logging 
the area and the extra settings are thereby 
eliminated. After the superintendent has 
made his selections, the cutting boundaries 
and skylines are blazed in. Maps are then 
made showing the locations of all settings ge- 
lected and all cutting boundaries to scale. The 
extra settings not used are not shown on 
the maps. Sufficient number of prints of these 
maps are made so that every employee of the 
company and each government man who has 
any use for it can be furnished a copy. These 
maps are made in sections, of pocket edition 
size. It is a good idea to color the office copy 
so that one setting stands out separate and 
distinct from another. 

It is possible to obtain the cruise by set- 
tings by writing in the cruise by 10-acre 
units, and figuring them by prorating accord- 
ing to acreage. Typewritten copies of the 
cruise by settings should be furnished all 
employees and Government officers who have 
use for them. 


Trees Marked and Roads Selected 


After all of this has been done, the next 
step is to lay out the yarding roads. Before 
laying out the yarding roads, the Government 
marks the timber to be felled. The unmarked 
trees are not to be felled, with the exception 
of those that happen to stand in a yarding 
road. In selecting these yarding roads, re- 
production and seed trees are not considered; 
that is to say, the logs should be yarded in 
through natural roads and all loss of repro- 
duction and seed trees, in these roads, should 
be taken without trying to save them. Siwash 


Profile of an uphill yarding road 


Profile of a yarding road across a draw 


Profile of a downhill yarding road 


(control) trees are selected around the spar 
tree about 300 feet distant.. These trees are 
the controls for the main roads. Each main 
road is run out to the cutting boundaries. 
Other controls, as are found necessary, are 
left. ‘These secondary controls are either 
trees or high stumps, depending on _ the 
topography alone. If the haul-in cable travels 
on the ground, only high stumps are neces- 
sary for controls; but if the road crosses a 
depression or draw where the haul-in cable 
is apt to lift in the air, then it is necessary 
to leave a siwash tree. These trees have to 
be felled and taken in after the road has 
been logged out. 


Adapting Details to Forest Service Regulation 

The Government regulation stump is cut to 
the height of 16 inches. The high stumps are 
cut as high as 8 feet, if it is considered neces- 
sary, especially if any bull-blocking has to 
be done. These stumps are selected regard- 
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less of species. Logging is the only considera- 
tion. Of course, wherever possible, fir is 
used. A blazed cross (X) is used to mark 
siwash trees and these trees are not to be 
felled until after logging. A blazed ring (O) 
js used to mark high stumps and fallers are 
instructed to cut the trees at the height of 
these rings. By using siwash trees at a dis- 
tance of 300 feet from the spar tree, thus 
eliminating hold down blocks, the company is 
allowed by the Forest Service to use an 80- 
foot high lead and, in special cases, the high 
lead block is put at 100 feet. In selecting the 
first control trees, wherever possible, they 
should be selected between the guy-line 
stumps and especially the loading guy-line 
stumps if tongs are used for loading, as it 
facilitates loading. This is not always pos- 
ible; as trees are not always available in suffi- 
cient numbers and in the proper position to 
miss guy-line stumps. The same tree is often 
used for both the siwash and guy-line. Some- 
times it is necessary to remove the guy-lines 
while the tree is being used for logging. 


Underwater Tunnel Built on 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 24.—A million feet of 
southern pine and Douglas fir lumber and tim- 
bers, utilized in a most unique way, had an 
important part in the constructing -of the 
vehicular tunnel under the Detroit River. The 
tunnel, when opened to traffic early this month, 
connected the business centers of the Motor 
City and Windsor, Ont., by a 22-foot concrete 
roadway a mile iong. Although its entire length 
is either under ground or under the propeller- 
churned waters of this commerce-laden river, 
the tunnel will be constantly supplied with fresh 
air at all points, and delicate instruments in- 
stantly will record any slightest deviation from 


Porest Officer Checks Over Plans 

After these changes have been made the 
forest officer inspects the plan, making what 
changes he deems necessary, and marking all 
seed trées that happen to be in the logging 
road. If the timber has been marked lightly, 
he does not mark out another tree to take 
the place of the seed tree that the Govern- 
ment is losing. If in his judgment there are 
not sufficient seed trees left, he will cross 
and bar a tree that has been marked for 
falling, to take the place of the seed tree that 
was in the logging road. After the setting 
plan has been okehed by the forest officer in 
charge, the bull-buck is then shown the plan. 
He in turn shows the head faller and instructs 
him to point the timber toward the roads. 

When the logging crew moves in upon the 
setting the hooktender is shown the plan. 
Naturally, it is impossible to fall all of the 
trees to fit the plan, and whenever the hook- 
tender deems it necessary to make a change 
in a yarding road, he calls upon either the 
forest officer in charge or the setting engineer 


veniently available, or the only other apparent 
alternative—steel tubes built on shore, sunk into 
place by being filled with water which would 
have to be pumped out, and then encased with 
the necessary protective concrete while they 
were on the river bottom and under heavy water 
pressure—the ingenious contractor used a better 
scheme. The 250-foot steel sections, 31 feet in 
diameter, were built on shore, all right, but 
they had mounted on them, at intervals of about 
12 feet, octagonal steel flanges whose over-all 
diameter was 35 feet, and pine waling timbers 
were bolted to the flanges. Then pine sheath- 
ing was fastened to the timbers, with the boards 














for permission to make a change. In logging 
a road the hooktender puts in fenders or 
shear logs as he logs out the road. In this 
way the logs are brought in with a minimum 
of hang-ups, thus speeding up production. As 
each road is finished the shear logs and siwash 
trees are brought in to the landings. 


Through the use of the plans, production in 
Government timber has been kept equal to 
that of production in private timber. Also 
it necessarily follows that the costs in Gov- 
ernment logging have been kept on a par with 
the costs of logging in private timber. From 
the standpoint of the Government, in regard 
to the protection of the reproduction and seed 
trees, it is much better satisfied with the con- 
dition that the cutover land is left in under 
this new system of high leads and siwash 
trees than the old system of low leads, bull- 


. blocks and ground logging. Thus, through co- 


operative planning, Government timber log- 
ging has been brought closely to that of pri- 
vate timber logging from the standpoint of 
production costs. 


Dry Land 


the bottom of the river. A thick layer of sand 
lined the trench, as a cushion. Usually some 
water was pumped into each section, to insure 
that it would sink immediately as far as it ever 
would sink. 

The sections, once in place, nested perfectly, 
for they matched somewhat like  shiplap. 
Where they lapped, bolts 7 inches in diameter 
and 14 inches long were slipped through pre- 
pared holes by divers, to hold the big sections 
in place, and then the joints were arc-welded. 
At each shore, where the underwater section 
joined the underground section, the short end 
of the section was flared so the shield could 














Steel tubes on the launching ways (at left), with the first of the waling timbers and sheathing being installed, ready for initial concrete pouring; 

this done the tube is slid into the river and towed to a nearby slip where, as shown at the right, more sheathing is added and more concrete 

poured; the weight of the concrete added here nearly submerges the tunnel section completely; it is towed to its destined location, where the 
final concrete is added and it sinks into position as desired 


a safe condition in the long tube. But the 
under-water tunnel was built on dry land! 

M. G. Truman, of Chicago, president of the 
Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., the firm which 
furnished all the lumber for the immense job, 
described the operation for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, illustrating what he said by 
means of the latest edition of his company’s 
house organ, “Tim Burr Talks.” Mr. Truman 
gave his own personal attention to this big 
woed order, his experience aiding materially in 
the two-year task. 

Because of the cleverness and good sense ot 
the contracting firm, Porter Brothers & Robert 
Porter, of Spokane, Wash., and Detroit, with 
Robert Porter himself in direct charge, the 
tunnel was completed six weeks ahead of sched- 
ule, Mr. Truman said. The underground parts 
of the tunnel, the two approaches, were built 
it the usual way, by the driving of shields. 
It was in the building of the underwater sec- 
oo that the contractor’s sagacity asserted 
itself. 

Instead of the reinforced-concrete tubes 
planned by the engineers, which would have re- 
quired drydock facilities which were not con- 


vertical. This made a form into which con- 
crete was poured. 

But it was not poured all at once. The tubes 
were built on launching ways such as used for 
ships, and as scon as sheathing was put on the 
bottom of each tube and concrete poured, the 
ends of the tube were closed up waterproof 
with heavy bulkheads of Douglas fir, and the 
tube was slid off the ways into the water, 
where of course it floated. 

Then it was towed around into a nearby slip, 
where more sheathing was added, and more 
concrete, until the section sank very low in the 
water. Then a puffing tugboat would tow the 
4,000 tons of steel, concrete and wood to the 
spot in the river where that particular section 
belonged, and floating concrete mixers finished 
the job of pouring the concrete into the com- 
pleted pine forms. The weight of this was 
sufficient to sink the section, but it was held in 
two “slings,” cables passed around under each 
end and fastened to “buoyancy” scows on the 
surface of the river. In this way the tunnel 
section could be spotted exactly where it was 
wanted, and let down at the desired speed into 
the leveled trench which had been plowed in 


be driven in tight and arc-welded, after which 
concrete was poured around the joint to finish 
the job. All other joints subsequently were 
similarly protected on the outside by divers, 
who after the tunnel was laid went down, 
cleaned off the joints, and applied tremied con- 
crete to a thickness equal to that of the main 
part of the tube. 

The underwater tunnel completed and the 
bulkheads knocked out, the inside of the steel 
tube was coated with concrete 18 inches thick, 
leaving a space 28 feet wide, part of which is 
used for a sidewalk. An arc was cut off from 
the bottom to give a flat roadway, and the space 
underneath is utilized as a duct to draw away 
the foul air. A similar duct overhead delivers 
fresh air to all parts of the tunnel, the under- 
water section of which is 2,454 feet long. The 
tunnel is lined with tile and beautifully lighted. 
In addition to accommodation of private auto- 
mobiles the tunnel company operates a system 
of buses, taking passengers from the business 
center of Detroit to the business center of 
Windsor in ten minutes for a dime, a most 
welcome service complementing that of the new 
Ambassador Bridge. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuHincrTon, D. C., Nov. 


24, —Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Nov. 15, 1930, and for 


forty-six weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with Statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 


ONE WEEE 


No. of 





Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
Southern Pine Association........ccccccccees 132 41,122,000 74 32,508,000 74 34,956,000 72 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 183 98,405,000 61 91,989,000 67 100,109,000 76 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 66 24,569,000 58 24,280,000 76 20,328,000 71 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn 24 12,750,000 40 16,674,000 82 15, 536, 000 82 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... , a Piss s 2,294,000 36 1;932,000 51 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 20 990,000 52 1,103,000 61 1,277,000 92 
North Carolina Pine Association.... Meine 48 5,143,000 63 5,442,000 80 4,105,000 71 
California Redwood Association.............. 11 5,110,000 65 3,647,000 45 4,056,000 53 
—_— —_—__4__—____. —_— —_—OO"" — ee —_— 
i i a. osenen one eendeoreeseocsn 491 188,089,000 61 177,937,000 69 182,299,000 74 
Sn ey 
ardwoo anufacturers’ Institute.. 170 17,07 0 17,122,000 64 16,955,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ ‘Assn. 20 L 578 000 4 1,712,000 45 1,191,000 x 
sc wcevbes bales eens 190 18,646,000 49 18,834,000 62 18,146,000 67 
EE on cc eeaeeseen ‘ kemneore coe OOF 06,735,000 60 196,771,000 68 200,445,000 74 
PORTY-SIX WEEKS Mills 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Southern Pine Association............e..eee0- 128 2,286,578,000 83 2,164,785,000 81 2,122,482,000 80 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 183 6,016,160,000 77 5,968,727,000 77 5,758,205,000 75 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 66 1,733,316,000 84 1,579,155,000 80 1,522,951,000 82 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn. - 25 862,393,000 71 896,460,000 78 883,533,000 77 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... s 198,322,000 71 176,087,000 70 170,654,000 70 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 116,292,000 70 92,644,000 65 83,506,000 65 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 46 234,367,000 74 222,829,000 80 193,234,000 69 
California Redwood Association.. “enenun 13 288,740,000 88 263,888,000 81 262,477,000 78 
WOUND MICCWOOE ccc ccsccvecests beseneesean 494 11,736,168,000 79 11,364,575,000 78 10,997,042,000 77 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........ 189 1,185,789,000 73 1,104,711,000 69 1,052,131,000 65 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn. 25 229,344,000 74 157,820,000 59 127,078,000 52 
Total hardwoods.. enddnedvovsesnesaees » Bee 1,415,133,000 73 1,262,531,000 68 1,179,209,000 63 
Dt PO + cnddanidudenbawaereseanbace ‘ 683 13,151,301,000 78 12,627,106,000 77 12,176,251,000 75 


*Average weekly number. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 24.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross 
stock footage Nov. 15, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association................-: 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


eee eee eeee 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
126 974,594,000 98,007,000 10 
140 1,387,528,000 297,246,000 21 
81 1,324,828,000 112,996,000 9 
7 285,201,000 19,460,000 7 
188 1,095,187,000 201,469,000 18 





North Carolina Pine 


Norroik, Va., Nov. 24.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from 100 mills for the week ended 
Nov. 15: 

Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* . 16,050,000 - ‘ 
Ce eee 6,737,000 42 aa . 

Shipments .. 7,607,000 48 113 . 

OS eee 5,446,000 34 81 72 

Unfilled 
GFGOTE .ccccet 58,545,000 ° 
*“Average” is of eradinetben for the ened 


three years. 


tAverage of orders per mill this week 
amounted to 54,460 feet; preceding week’s 
average was 52,110 feet. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


Osuxosu, Wis., Nov. 24.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended Nov. 15: 

Percent 


of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 


Capacity, 47 units*..14,216,000 210,000 100 
Actual production 1,298,000 19,000 8 
Shipmentst ........ 2,338,000 35,000 16 
Orders receivedt ... 2,099,000 31,000 14 
Orders on hand snes 0s erees ee 
Hemlock— 

Capacity, 67 units*..14,216,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 1,298,000 19,000 s 
OE SS ER 2,338,000 35,000 16 
Orders receivedt.... 2,099,000 


31,000 14 


Orders on hand..... 8,654,000 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. ‘The production 
is based on lumber scale. 

+Lumber fabricated at mill and used in 
construction work is included in total orders 
and shipments. 








Southern Pine Barometer 


New Or-eAns, LA., Nov. 24.—For the week 
ended Nov. 15, Saturday, 142 mills of total 
capacity of 15934 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 1929), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 


ciation : Pet. of output 
3-year Ac- 
Production— Cars Feet Avg. tual 
Aver. 3 yrs... -. 67,140,155 aire vee 
( ores som Seen Ghee «cs 
Shipments* ..... 1,591 33,411,000 49.76 78.65 
Orders 
Received* ....1,742 36,582,000 54.49 86.12 


On hand end 
weekt ...... BOVG TOR SOECOO cicc seve 
*Orders were 109.49 percent of shipments. 
tOrders on hand at above 142 mills showed 
an increase of 3.20 percent, or 3,171,000 feet, 
during the week. 





Statistical Telegrams 
Omitted 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes 
to press a day earlier this week, on 
Wednesday, because Thursday is 
the Thanksgiving holiday, so it 
will be necessary to omit some tele- 
graphic reports usually received on 
Thursday—those of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ 
tion and Western 
facturers’ 


Associa- 

Manu- 
Association on produc- 
tion, shipments and orders, and 
that of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association on sales prices. 


Pine 





West Coast Waterborne 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 22.—Following is a 
report of October cargo shipments of lumber 
from the Pacific Northwest as compiled by the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau: 








Domestic 
Board feet 
INTERCOASTAL— 
MtigwtIe Coaet ..ccccoccscsersosrs 125,320,263 
COASTWISE— 
ne ee er er 92,828,516 
CE ic cp ee bowed kene eae’ eee 197,062 
OTHER— 
pO eee ee eres 6,284,100 
Philippine Islands ............0.0- 251,644 
SE cic knee CkA RA wa Caviecee ee 1,904,843 
NED, nab oka caewadweee 226,786,428 
Export 
AUSTRALASIA— 
ne ee ee ee 5,627,701 
I ik Sida orks pw a etd 640,076 
ee I, SD ag eo in ote we wre 15,006 
LATIN AMERICA— 
CE 6 ekieewnee eee ewe 117,950 
South America (east coast)...... 3,871,576 
South America (west coast)...... 2,938,737 
Cs I ia Sh dasa Wo Gs Gee eat Sh 2,173,315 
ORIENT— 
Pp wtersnaerreket enaetoed nee 13,647,785 
EE <tc aheen ceed Myke do eee AE 23,861,850 
NS inte lh ar th Gite dee Sv ele Sie we War wee Ge ae 416,666 
AFRICA— 
> ere ee re 1,255,426 
rca e aie + wd ioe eb Ae nbe ee wA eee 2,600 
United Kingdom and Continent..... 26,730,360 
nn DOCOMO. 62 ccadecveersnews 81,359,048 
ee GE hw ahs Ceeaseeeeueseuns 308,145,476 


Districts of origin of the above shipments are 
given as follows: 





Logs and 

Bolts 

————_Lu mber——__, Cer- 
British Domestic Export tificated 
Columbia 22,580,039 26,308,922 800,379 
Washington..135,631,279 37,091,191 2,764,353 
Oregon ..... 68,575,110 17,958,935 3,085,659 
Totals ....226,786,428 81,359,048 6,650,391 


Lumber footages for previous — — 


1930 929 
Ee Re eee 340,223,818 410, 066, 314 
February .......... 366,633,967 387,492,762 
EE Fins eka ke 424,027,151 464,164,919 
WEE oles Racwect cadens 426,685,939 531,118,249 
BE enh boas aad 444,745,461 549,768,345 
NI eae iy A Re 404,027,173 505,203,902 
a Awake sexs 378,799,981 460,723,617 
Sa 339,866,591 505,323,608 
September ......... 307,700,717 440,548,608 
| Sale Ga al GE 308,145,476 453,214,435 





Ten months.......3,740,856,274 4,707,624,759 
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Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has compiled the following data: 


Oct. ry aes 
ber— 1930 19 19 
einatered .. 1,386,000 1,121,100 1,386,000 
Shipments twee 1,907,400 1,861,100 1,907,400 
Stocks, end ei ‘ * 
ie Ss swede 18,795,700 19,333,900 18,795,700 
s— 
a... aa Per 1,293,900 1,170,600 1,293,900 


Made into lumber 

= veneer... 1,421,000 1,108,800 1,421,000 
Stocks, end 

ath eR See 670,000 805,100 670,000 








West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATILE, WasH., Nov. 25.—The 230 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production shipments and orders during the 
week ended Nov. 22 reported: 
Production .116,632,000 
Shipments .105,334,000 9.69 under production 
Orders ....107,610,000 7.74 under production 
A grot. of 352 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows : 


Average weekly operating capacity .304,643,000 
Average weekly cut for forty-seven weeks— 


CC SPORE EP Poe ree Perr ee ee 209,556,000 
De Savers ducimeasnteceendeentes 163,563,000 
Actual cut week ended Nov. 22.....134,302,000 


A group of 228 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Nov. 22 was 116,632,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail ..... 33,815,000 33,956,000 84,413,000 
Domestic 
cargo 45,812,000 40,839,000 203,919,000 
Export ... 15,441,000 22,549,000 113,692,000 
Local . 10,266,000 10,266,000 





105,334,000 107,610,000 402,024,000 

A group of 183 mills, whose reports of pro- 

duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 


Week 
ended Nov. 22 Average first 47 weeks 
1930 1930 1929 


Production 105,553,000 130,212,000 168,890,000 
Shipments 95,899,000 129,035,000 166,878,000 
Orders ... 98,586,000 124,540,000 165,477,000 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 24.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 11 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Nov. 15: 


Redwood White- 
Percent of wood 
Feet production Feet 








Production ..... 5,110,000 100 1,256,000 
Shipments ...... 3,647,000 72 691,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 4,056,000 79 1,230,000 
On tend ..... 18,756,000 5,856,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 


Shipments Orders 


Northern California*...... 1,643,000 1,782,000 


Southern California*...... 640,000 1,173,000 
, 0 eae here 5,000 15,000 
EE. Wkpieeevsinavades 1,195,000 941,000 
EE ee 164,000 145,000 





3,647,000 4,056,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


fWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
TAll other States and Canada. 








Texas Shipments Exceed Output 


Austin, Tex., Nov. 24.—Texas lumber ship- 
ments maintained a slight margin over produc- 
tion during the 4-week period ended Nov. 1, 
or the second consecutive month. Unfilled 
orders increased, after a decline last month. 
In Texas and the Southwest toward the close 
of September, the excess of shipments over pro- 
duction increased rapidly, so there was a reduc- 
tion in mill stocks. There was an increase in 
shipments, accompanied by a decrease in pro- 
duction, which since August has been more than 
30 percent below the average of the preced- 
ing three years. 


American Methods in China 


Modern American wood construction methods 
now are being applied to China’s unique style 
of architecture which has endured unchanged 
through the centuries. Even now the architec- 
ture itself will not be changed, for it is as in- 
tegral a part of the country as are the inhabi- 
tants, but the means of achieving the designs 
will be different and easier, in Tientsin espe- 
cially, and will result, it is believed, in a greater 
use of American lumber. The story of these 
developments is told in recent communications 
from Louis C. Venator, assistant American 
trade commissioner stationed in Tientsin, to 
Axel H. Oxholm, of Washington, D. C., direc- 
tor of the National Committee on Wood Utili- 
zation of the United States Department of Com- 
merce. 

In the forefront in adapting modern design 
to the ancient traditions of which China is 
proud is S. K. Kwan, of Kwan, Chu & Co., 
Tientsin, one of northern China’s most promi- 
nent architectural and contracting firms. Mr. 
Kwan studied in America, and is a graduate 
of the University of Illinois. When he returfied 
to his native land he took with him some occi- 
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The old and the new. S. K. Kwan, of Kwan 
Chu & Co., Tientsin, China, beside a partially 
completed model of a 15-story pagoda. His 
hand is resting on a copy of “Wood Construc- 
tion,” which will eliminate the need for such 
models for building construction 


dental ideas about construction methods, and 
found that others of his countrymen, too, were 
finding such methods far superior to the labori- 
ous system—or lack of system—to which the 
Chinese have been accustomed. 

There has been reason for lack of change in 
Chinese structures, for data regarding stresses 
and other essential facts were unavailable, and 
one building was copied from another by means 
of miniature models. When a pagoda, for in- 
stance, was to be built nobody took a piece of 
paper to draw plans for the structure, but in- 
stead the builder selected some pagoda which 
was similar to what was wanted and which had 
been standing long enough to prove the strength 
of its type of construction, and a miniature 
model, accurate and in every detail exactly 
like the original, was made. Then the model 
was taken to the location of the new pagoda 
and was used instead of a plan drawing to guide 
the carpenters and other workmen. Naturally 
when such a laborious process was necessary 
for a new design, few indeed were the new de- 
signs. One pagoda was about like any other 
pagoda, whether built two years ago or two 
thousand years ago. 


Such methods were too crude, however, for 
Mr. Kwan, who had been “exposed” to Ameri- 
can speedy construction methods capable of 
planning and erecting a skyscraper in no more 
time than was required in China for a pagoda 
and a dwelling in less time than necessary for 
making the model. Instead of models he began 
to use the book “Wood Construction,” a pub- 
lication of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, which in a few hours of study gave 
him the benefit of years of experiment, and en- 
abled him to build the same type of pagoda or 
other structures as of old, just as strong as 
others or stronger perhaps, but much faster. 

“Most of the principles laboriously and 
blindly arrived at and followed, through the use 
of cumbersome models are scientifically and 
concisely set forth in ‘Wood Construction’,” 
said Mr. Kwan, and added that since this book 
deals principally with American woods and 
American methods of preparing and using those 
woods, he firmly believes that its wide distri- 
bution in China will result in increased use of 
American lumber in that land. Thus is empha- 
sized and proved the point raised by the com- 
mittee when the project was started. 

Mr. Kwan is so well pleased with the book 
that he has had Chinese translations made of 
certain portions of it, for the benefit of his 
workmen and foremen. In a letter to Mr. Ox- 
holm he said of the volume: 

I have studied the publication of the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization entitled 
“Wood Construction.” Continued increased 
use of American lumber in China will be 
materially aided through better knowledge of 
efficient wood construction practices. This 
book gives such information. It should be of 
great interest to the Chinese builders, en- 
gineers, and architects, and also to the Ameri- 
can exporters interested in supplying the de- 
mands of the Chinese lumber market. 

This is just one of the foreign countries where 
this remarkable handbook is achieving recogni- 
tion. It is used in every corner of the world. 
Prepared by leading American architects and 
engineers appointed by President Hoover, for 
the purpose of eliminating waste, increasing effi- 
ciency in construction and conserving the coun- 
try’s resources, the volume contains 700 pages 
and is well illustrated. Those interested may 
purchase copies of it from the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. Among the topics discussed in the 
book are: The factors affecting the use of wood 
in construction; lumber grading, grade provi- 
sions, and working stresses; principal woods 
used in building and construction; identification 
of common woods; preservative treatment; the 
use of paints and stains; methods of prevent- 
ing termite damage; light building construc- 
tion; millwork; heavy timber construction; and 
temporary construction. 





Southern Pine Costs 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 24.—The Southern 
Pine Association’s cost statement for September 
gives average cost per thousand feet, board 
measure, of producing and shipping southern 
pine lumber, not including interest on loans or 
invested capital. This report—covering 78 mills 
operating 108% units that produced 163,138,046 
feet—shows that the average total cost per 
thousand feet for that month was $24.11. This 
is a decrease of 61 cents from the average cost 
for August, which on a production of 157,134,626 
feet was $24.72, and a decrease of $1.94 from 
September last year. The average cost for the 
first nine months of 1930 was $25.05 on a total 
production of 1,634,649,666 feet, compared with 
$25.43 on a production of 2,041,102,495 feet for 
1929. Of the 61 concerns whose mills are in- 
cluded in this report, 33 showed costs less than 
the average. The figures for the entire number 
show a spread from a low of $19.20 to a high 
of $31.37. 
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Sturdy Homestead of 17th Century a Model for 
Modern Construction 


NANTUCKET, Mass., Nov. 24.—- 
Architects and builders are ex- 
tremely interested in the framing 
and finishing of the old Elihu Cole- 
man homestead, built here on 
Nantucket Island more than two 
centuries ago of sturdy New Eng- 
land oak and stout white pine, and 
still so well preserved and artis- 


as they are on U. S. S. Constitu- 
tion, “Old Ironsides.” A knee is 
the bracket formed by the root and 
trunk of a white oak. The top of 
each door has a slant, giving the 


effect of a ship at sea in a mod-. 


erate gale. 
When some of the old shingles 
were removed from the house re- 








— 








Elihu Coleman homestead built more than two centuries ago on Nan- 
tucket Island of sturdy oak and stout white pine 


tically beautiful that it is a model 
for modern construction. The 
ancient house, built in 1722 by one 
of the ten original Quaker settlers 
of Nantucket, has not only strength 
and dignity, but many touches of 
grace. For instance, the end studs 
have chamfered corners stopped 
with lamb’s tongue ornaments. The 
beams are of oak and the timbers 
and rafters of native pine. The 
various posts and beams are ex- 
posed in the interior of the old 
house, so that it is possible to study 
the marvelous construction. The 
oak corner posts are so toughened 
by time that it is impossible to 
drive a modern nail into them. 

The style of the quaint Coleman 
homestead is that of the seven- 
teenth century. It has the sharply 
pitched roof that is a heritage of 
medieval times and a cornice over- 
hang that recalls the Parson Capen 
house at Topsfield, Mass. The rec- 
tangular building with its lean-to 
has never been painted, and two 
centuries have weathered the 
shingled roof and walls to a beauti- 
ful silvery tone. In the exact cen- 
ter of the roof is the great chim- 
ney with its corbelled top, a dis- 
tinctly decorative touch for a 
simple farmhouse. 


Joinery Reminiscent of Old Ship 
Carpenters 


Much of the joinery in the old 
house is reminiscent of the sort 
used by oldtime ship carpenters. 
In every room of the house the 
beams are supported by knees just 


cently, it was found that beneath 
were wide horizontal pine boards, 
hewn to overlap. Evidently, these 
were used to make the walls 
weatherproof. The fireplaces of 
native brick, made in Nantucket 
kilns, put together with island clay, 
have begun to crumble somewhat 
after 208 years, but the wooden 
members of the lovely old home 
have only become firmer and more 
staunch with the passage of time. 
Few old houses are so rich in fire- 
places as this Coleman homestead. 
Most unusual is the one in the 
kitchen, as it projects several feet 
into the room and measures 6 feet 
and 6 inches. The back of the 
lintel of the kitchen chimney is 
slanted upward to guard against its 
catching fire. Across this fireplace 
swings a huge iron crane so strong 
that half a dozen heavy pots and 
kettles might be hung upon it. 
Above this fireplace 1s a narrow 
shelf, one end of which is worn 
like the stair treads of the house. 
This is because generations of ab- 
stracted housewives have fingered 
the shelf while waiting for a kettle 
of water to come to a boil or a loaf 
to bake. The fireplace in the 
parlor measures 9 feet and 6 
inches, and it has a panel of brick 
in herringbone design which serves 
as a fireback. One may look 
straight up the chimney to the sky 
from this fireplace, suggesting how 
often snow and rain have come 
hissing down during the many 
long years. 


As was usual with colonial 


houses of the period, the fireplace 
wall is entirely sheathed in pine. 
A fireplace cupboard is held by 
battens. There are two panels in 
the door of this cupboard, each 
made of a single piece of native 
white pine, 25 inches wide and 
grooved into the frame. Like every 
other door in the house, this one 
has wooden latches and old- 
fashioned latch strings. 

A little shelf above the fireplace 
of the south parlor is shaped to re- 
semble the hull of a ship. In this 
room is a built-in corner cupboard 
of pine, the shelves delightfully 
scalloped and the door 20 inches 
wide. Near the fireplace is a small 
cupboard in the wall, believed to 
have been designed to hold the 
family bible. 

The floor boards in all the rooms 
are very wide, up to 22 inches, pro- 
viding the minimum of cracks for 
the cold wind to seep through. 
Three walls in each room are 
plastered, only the fireplace wall 
being sheathed in pine. The 
plaster is said to have been made 
right there with lime produced 
from seashells gathered on the 
nearby ocean shore, and all the 
plastering still clings to the ancient 
wood surprisingly firm and smooth. 

Unlike some colonial houses 
where the ell was added at a later 
date, the ell of the Coleman home- 
stead is said by tradition to have 
been a part of the original struc- 
ture, known as the “summer 
kitchen” and containing a fireplace 
and a huge kettle made of bricks 
in which water was heated for the 
various domestic purposes. 


A Mighty Cross Beam 


The hallway or “entry” of the 
house is very narrow, and a flight 
of winding stairs leads to the 
second floor rooms, whose wide 
floor boards form the ceiling of 


the rooms on the ground floor of 
the quaint old house. In the cham- 
ber over the kitchen is exposed a 
section of one mighty cross beam 
that runs the entire length of the 
house without a splice. In this 
chamber it is possible to inspect 
the tree nails used to pin the heayy 
beams together. ? 
The window frames are of oak 
and they project from the surface 
of the walls. The front door in 
its simple casing is beautifully 
paneled in the form of a cross, 
known in the early days of Nan- 
tucket as a “Christian door.” 
Elihu Coleman, seafaring elder 
of the Society of Friends, built his 
home of honest wood and with 
great simplicity, but, perhaps un- 
consciously, he gave it an endur- 
ing dignity and beauty befitting the 
solidity that has withstood the 
bleak sea winds which have swept 
the austere landscape for more 
than two centuries. This lovely 
American home, built of native lum- 
ber that never has known the 
touch of paint, gives the admiring 
beholder the impression that it has 
rooted itself indomitably in its un- 
protected setting of moorland, 
overgrown with wild grape and 
beach plum. 





Usine the farm forest reserve as 
a sort of cash reserve to tide over 
such periods as this summer's 
drought, is the latest idea advanced 
by Ralph Wilcox, State forester in 
Indiana. He pointed out that in 
times of financial distress, the 
farmer with a well stocked wood 
and some good oak and walnut 
trees always can raise some money. 
He pointed out that a 40-acre 
woodlot would mean a cash reserve 
of $12,000 and even a portion of 
this amount would be sufficient to 
tide the average farmer over for 
one season’s crop failure. 








Fireplace in the homestead 9 feet, 6 inches in width, and having 4 
herringbone panel with a set-back above it, the fireside wall still having 
the original white pine sheathing 
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Western Mills Reduce Wages 


SpoKANE, WASH., Nov. 22.—While the board 
of directors of the Four L’s in session at Port- 
jand Nov. 17 and 18 approved a cut of 5 cents 
an hour in wages of workers in the lumber 
industry—not effective previous to Jan. 1, 1931 
—no action regarding the decrease will be 
taken in eastern Washington or northern Idaho 
until after the return from the Coast of J. P. 
McGoldrick. Before any decrease will be put 
into effect in this district, a meeting of dis- 
trict directors will be held in Spokane to dis- 
cuss the matter. 

The general consensus seems to be that the 
5-cent-an-hour decrease will go into effect after 
the first of the year. This will be the first cut 
in wages since June of 1925. At that time 
the minimum daily wage for common labor was 
reduced from $3.80 to $3.40. Other workers 
in the lumber industry took the same cut. Dur- 
ing the !ast few years, common labor has been 
paid ihe minimum, but most of the other work- 
ers have had a going wage higher than the 
minimum specified by the Four L organization. 

When the twenty-four directors met in Port- 
land this week, one entire day was given to 
the wage question. The general reduction in 
wages in all industries throughout the country, 
and the general decline in the prices of com- 
modities, influenced the board to approve the 
5cent-an-hour decrease in those districts which 


With many of the lumber companies hav- 
ing no employment for men, many of these 
workers are iinding employment in highway de- 
velopment and maintenance. The demand for 
men from the railroads has entirely disappeared. 
Men employed in the building trades are hav- 
ing difficulty finding work, as building construc- 
tion is reported almost normal for this time 
of year. As winter approaches, the number 
of idle men is gradually increasing in this 
district. 


Builds ideal Log Cabin 


PorTLAND, OreE., Nov. 22.—A summer home 
of strong appeal is the log cabin built by Carl 
Freilinger, of this city, on the banks of a beau- 
tiful mountain stream, about 38 miles east of 
here. The setting, after having been cleared 
of an accumulation of logs and debris for ages, 
is nature’s own handiwork and could hardly be 
developed artificially for any amount of money. 

The cabin is of the Canadian type, built of 
logs of uniform size, peeled on the inside and 
chinked with moss and molding. A massive 
fireplace of stone broken from a nearby out- 
cropping, lends massiveness and dignity as well 
as cheerfulness to both interior and exterior. 
Windows and doors are set in solid-looking 
hewn timber, about 8 by 8. The cabin has five 
rooms and an alcove. 

Mr. Freilinger made movie pictures of the 

















Log cabin summer home built by Carl F. Freilinger near Portland, Ore. 


vote to take advantage of the change after the 
first of the year. It is reported that the ma- 
jority of the employees realize their wages 
would have been cut more than 5 cents per 
hour—long before this—had it not been for the 
organization which came into being at the time 
of the war. 

_J. P. McGoldrick is the employer representa- 
tive, and R. W. Gehrke is the employee rep- 
resentative in the eastern Washington field, 
District No. 9. Sig Hofslund, manager of the 


Blackwell Lumber Co., at Coeur d’Alene, is. 


the employer representative, and D. L. East- 
burn, ot the Rutledge Timber Co., is the em- 
ployee representative in northern Idaho, dis- 
trict No. 10. Any one of these four can call 
the meeting which will determine whether or 
not the wage decrease will go into effect after 
Jan. 1, 

Most empioyees, as well as the employers, 
realize that a small decrease in money wages 
does not necessarily mean a decrease in the 
purchasing power of the workers because—ac- 
cording to the United States Department of 
Labor—retail food prices in October were 10 
percent lower than they were in October, 1929. 
rhe Government reported a decrease of 2 per- 
cent in wholesale prices in October, as com- 
pared with September—indicating a still fur- 
ther decline in retail prices. 


cabin as it rose from the foundation so that 
his friends may see how the work was done. 
The cabin was built under contract, but the 
grounds were cleared and arranged by Mr. 
Freilinger and the children, with the assistance 
of a group of huskies, for many of the fallen 
giants that almost obscured a view of the 
stream were huge cedars many centuries old. 
These were split into beams and decking for 
the rustic bridges that now span the stream 
here and there and add much to the fascinat- 
ing picture. 

“We are in love with our mountain home, 
and whenever possible spend our week-ends 
there,” said Mr. Freilinger. “We have named 
it Delph Cabin, after Delph Creek that flows 
through the grounds.” 





Forest fires in California are changing one 
acre out of every seven from valuable timber 
land to worthless brush fields, according to 
studies made by the United States Forest Serv- 
ice. Continued burning over of the land from 


which timber has been cut kills not only all of 


the young growth left from logging, but also 
all of the seedlings that germinate from seed 


in the soil. Brush, chaparral and weeds in time 
occupy the ground to the exclusion of the tree 


seedlings. 


Seek Relief From Tax Burden 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 22.—Timber men of 
the State of Washington are preparing to in- 
troduce a bill in the next legislature to relieve 
forest land of its heavy tax burden. The bill 
is made possible by the passage at the last gen- 
eral election of the tax classification amend- 
ment, which provides that the legislature may 
tax “lands devoted to reforestation by either a 
yield tax or an ad valorem tax at such a rate 
as it may fix.” 


The timbermen desire passage of a law which 
will provide a light nominal tax on forest 
lands and the collection of a tax on the prod- 
uct when it is harvested. In return for this 
virtual exemption from taxation during the 
growing period of the timber, the owners would 
contract with the State to reforest the land, 
protect it from fire and practice selective log- 
ging. 

This matter of taxation will be one of the 
principal questions for discussion at the Wash- 
ington State forestry conference at Seattle, 
Dec. 4. 


Now Is Good Time to Buy 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 24.—The West Coast 
representatives of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Co. say, “We believe the bottom has now been 
reached. Difficult mixtures are becoming 
harder to place. The firm price policy, adopted 
by about 80 percent of the mills, has at least 
resulted in the market as a whole remaining 
firm, and any changes will be upward. There 
is no desire on our part to attempt to frighten 
the buyers into buying now}; as a matter of 
fact such an attempt would be useless, because 
the buyer simply refuses to be frightened by 
such reports. No doubt the larger operators 
will continue to operate, at least part time. 
Many of the smaller operators have already 
closed down, and more will follow the same 
course in December, and will remain closed 
down until market conditions improve to a 
point where they can at least break even. Be- 
lieve that, on present prices, every mill is los- 
ing from $1 to $2 a thousand feet, and certainly 
this can not continue much longer. Also be- 
lieve shingle prices are on bottom, and it would 
not surprise us to see advances in the next 
few days. One of the largest manufacturers of 
shingles on the Coast closed down recently, and 
quite likely will remain closed until some time 
in January, or possibly later, depending upon 
market conditions and the log situation. From 
a very good source of information, am advised 
that the surplus of cheap cedar logs has been 
well cleaned up, and those now in the water are 
in the hands of a few well financed logging op- 
erators, who are going to make every effort 
to obtain a fair price for them, and, at the 
same time, regulate logging operations so as to 
keep the supply of logs down to a point con- 
sistent with the demand. Believe no mistake 
would be made in buying NOW;; this applies 
to both shingles and fir lumber.” 








Termite Test on Cedar Shingles 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 22.—Preparations for 
an interesting test of much future significance 
are being completed by the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, the W. H. Maze Co., of Peru, Ill, and 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
bureau of entomology, through which facts gov- 
erning termite resistance of untreated red cedar 
shingles, the termite resistance of timber coated 
with zinc-meta-arsenite, and the decay resist- 
ance of both treated and untreated shingles in 
the Canal Zone may be determined. 

The shingle bureau has donated seven and 
a half squares of Royals, one-half of which will 
be stained and the other half unstained. The 
W. H. Maze Co. is shipping the nails required 
free of charge and the Government will put the 
shingles on a building to be erected on Barro 
Colorado Island, Canal Zone, Panama. 
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Small Mills of the South Being Organized 


Standardization and Improvement of Product and Manufacturing Meth- 
ods Sought So That Profits of the Whole Industry May Be Enhanced 


New Or.eans, LaA., Nov. 25.—The organiza- 
tion of the small sawmills of the South, and the 
introduction of better methods of operating, 
grading and marketing have been begun by the 
Southern Pine Association. There are nearly 
7,000 of these small mills in the pine territory, 
ranging from the tractor outfits to mills with 
an annual capacity of 6,000,000 feet. They are 
cutting 51 percent of the total production of 
southern pine. Their annual output is already 
worth $100,000,000. Production will increase 
with time; the value will be raised by the ap- 
plication of the methods that have proved so 
profitable in the case of the large mills, with 
which the association has been primarily en- 
gaged since its organization in 1914. 

Two small-mill groups have already been or- 
ganized: one at Meridian, Miss., with 22 mem- 
bers; the other at Montgomery, Ala., with 15 
members. The rest of the territory will be 
organized as fast as the association can put 
its men in the field to explain the advan- 
tages of collective effort. 

Small Mills Important to South 

The organization of the small mills to meet 
modern conditions of competition is unquestion- 
ably one of the major problems of the South 
today, for it involves not merely the operation 
of some thousands of mills; it involves the 
daily living of tens of thousands of persons; 
it involves the earnings of railways; it involves 
the taxation return of southern States, the build- 
ing of roads and the maintenance of schools; 
it involves the prosperity of thousands and 
thousands of communities; and it involves the 
welfare of the farmer, because a large percent- 
age of the logs taken by the small mills comes 
from the farm wood-lot, a source of revenue 
that is going to be increasingly important to the 
agricultural industry, as the advantages of re- 
forestation are better understood. 

What is being done to prepare for the day 
when all southern pine lumber will be coming 
from the small sawmill? How are their grad- 
ing and manufacture to be standardized, and 
their product distributed through the most eco- 
nomical and profitable channels? 

In an interview, H. C. Berckes, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Pine Association, an- 
swers these questions. 

The old-time bogey about the exhaustion of 
the South’s timber lands is an exploded fear, 
Mr. Berckes points out. Today, the South is 
producing about 13,000,000,000 feet of pine lum- 
ber a year. The most competent authorities do 
not believe that the production will ever drop 
below 8,000,000,000, for second-growth pine 
reaches the merchantable timber stage in about 
40 years, and the development of reforestation 
effort by the southern States, as well as by 
private enterprise, assures the perpetuation of 
the industry. However, Mr. Berckes says the 
timber supply of the future will be in small 
tracts, and not in the rolling expanses that the 
sawmill pioneer found when first he penetrated 
the South; and these small tracts, unprofitable 
to large scale operations, will be profitable to 
the smaller mills. But the small operators, 
lacking the equipment of their big brothers, and 
without highly-paid technical experts to super- 
vise the operations from the felling of the trees 
to the final delivery to the retailer, will, if 
unaided, produce uneconomically, and turn out 
a product that will be inferior to what the buy- 
ing public has been led to expect from southern 
pine as a result of the standardizing efforts of 
the Southern Pine Association; this will kill 
the market—impairing, if not destroying en- 
tirely, the timber wealth of the South, even 
with new forests coming on every day. To 
illustrate this point: The small operators are 
averaging about $16 a thousand today for their 


cut, whereas the large operators are averag- 
ing $25. 
Small Mills Produce More Than 50 Percent 

Fifteen years ago, as Mr. Berckes points out, 
the small operators were turning out only 25 
percent of the total lumber cut of the South. 
While the services of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation were always available to them, few 
seemed inclined to subscribe and they were in 
such a minority that the industry did not need 
their backing in the activities conducted by the 
association to accomplish its development. But 
today, the small mills are producing more than 
50 percent of the total lumber cut, and this 
percentage is bound to increase steadily from 
now on. 

The small mill operators will, in fact, be 
the lumber industry, which is still the greatest 
manufacturing industry in the South; and even 
compared with agricultural production is ex- 





Small and Large Mill Production in 1929 
Production No. 


Alabama M. Feet Mills 
i sn ata: di iw nis oe 1,509,985 1,912 
OS ea 722,000 40 
Arkansas 

ES ee eee 395,610 375 
OE ER ae ee 389,000 14 
Florida 

I a hes aia aig sath 386,375 337 
I es Bo thie ae wi 684,950 40 
Georgia 

are ee 1,050,035 1,376 
EE a ee 109,800 9 
Lowisiana 

a ie Be Sark & pee eee 228,820 114 
EA ee 955,500 38 
Mississippi 

i caters baa tw doa 917,980 1,081 
a a aid nw woh gee 1,446,200 53 
North Carolina 

ED or aid iS te by dees o 773,890 550 
ES en 274,000 ome 
Oklahoma 

I ah aa a 6 wig whe wkd ee 78,100 78 
a te. 6 are onus eie e's 103,000 4 
South Carolina 

er 821,900 345 
EE hil ein os) el ers me ae aoe 432,000 a 
Texas 

I oa er ac is re a ed 347,285 316 
I RN id whit a kee on 959,000 41 
Virginia 

ee 427,000 367 
> eee 104,000 


Total, 6,851 small mills cutting 6,936,980,000 
feet, and 239 large mills cutting 6,179,450,000 
feet. 





ceeded only by cotton, by corn and by all the 
cereals bunched together. 

The United States census of 1919—the latest 
complete statistics available—shows that 207,- 
454 persons are engaged in the timber and lum- 
ber industry of the South—27.69 percent of 
those employed in all industries; that $450,183,- 
463 are invested in it—16.50 percent of the 
capital invested in all industries; that it pays 
in salaries and wages $188,819,089 a year— 
25.17 percent of all industrial salaries and 
wages; that it pours $15,767,316 of taxes a 
year into the State treasuries—17.44 percent of 
all industrial taxes; that its finished product 
is worth $469,595,239 a year—12.12 percent of 
all the industrial wealth produced in the South. 
So, saving the pine lumber industry or increas- 
ing its value means millions of dollars in pay- 
roll and roads and schools and development and 
wealth to Alabama, Arkansas, the Carolinas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, Texas and Virginia. 

There are today 6,851 small mills cutting 6,- 
936,980,000 feet of pine lumber a year in these 
southern States; and 239 large mills cutting 
6,179,450,000 feet. The production of the small 
mills is now estimated to be worth about $100,- 
000,000 a year, and with the adoption of South- 
ern Pine Association methods, Mr. Berckes says, 


the value of the small mill timber cut can be ma- 
terially increased. Thus, even if no account js 
taken of the natural increase in small mill op- 
erations in the future, the Southern Pine Asso. 
ciation is undertaking the development of a 
hundred-million-dollar industry, which is an im- 
pressive contribution to the South’s economic 
welfare. 


Extent of Small Mill Operations 


Some idea of the extent of the small mill 
operations can be gained from the table on this 
page showing their number and production in 
the various pine States. The eagerness with 
which the first two groups availed themselves 
of the services of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion may be taken as indicative of what the 
rest of the belt will do. 

All the regular inspection services, includ- 
ing the supervising of grading at the mills, 
are extended to the smaller operators under 
this new policy of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, says Mr. Berckes. In addition, spe- 
cial assistance is offered for the improvement 
of general manufacturing practices. To illus- 
trate this point, I can mention the recent 
studies that have been made, showing how 
the small mills have been losing a great deal 
of money by inaccurately cut lumber, and 
showing them how this waste can be avoided. 
The association is also showing the small 
operators how to Keep proper records, and 
through meetings and personal contacts, is 
endeavoring to place them in a proper posi- 
tion, not only to understand prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions, but also to have the neces- 
sary records so they can compare their status 
with conditions in the industry generally, at 
all times. Furthermore, the association is 
giving the small mill operators the benefit 
of its services in arbitrations between pro- 
ducers and customers. This arbitration pro- 
cedure, which is based upon a consistent en- 
forcement of grading practices, has saved 
the large mills from tremendous losses, and 
will be equally efficacious, if not more s0, 
with the small mills. 

On top of all this, the small mills will have 
the benefit of the Southern Pine Association's 
technical and legal services in freight rate 
cases, and in legislative matters, State and 
national, affecting the industry. And in re- 
ceiving these services, the small mills will 
also be receiving the benefits of the millions 
of dollars the association has spent in promo- 
tional work, since 1914, and in building up a 
demand for southern pine, a demand that 
has become national and international. The 
association, of course, will continue to spend 
immense sums in this promotional work, 
which will be even more necessary in coming 
years than it is now, because of the keen 
competition, not only from other lumber, but 
also from the various lumber substitutes— 
brick, tile, concrete, and the cellulose prod- 
ucts. The purpose of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, in a word, is to maintain and in- 
crease the value of the lumber production of 
the South, even if the annual cut drops from 
13,000,000,000 to 8,000,000,000 feet. 


Will Become Associate Members 


The small mill operators will become asso- 
ciate members of the Southern Pine Association 
by paying dues of 5 cents a thousand feet of 
lumber cut and shipped, with a minimum fee 
of $25 a month. The large mill operators now 
pay 15 cents a thousand feet. i 

Discussing in greater detail the standardizing 
of grades and manufacture of lumber by which 
the small mill operators will meet, through co- 
operative effort, the problems that beset their 
industry, Mr. Berckes said: 

At least once a month, each subscriber mill 
is given an_ inspection. This inspection 
shows the efficiency of each mill grader. The 
inspectors also see that the standard grading 
rules are uniformly interpreted, and act as 
instructors of the shipping clerks and grad- 
ers. This supervision is of extreme impor- 
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tance in preventing the inclusion of either 
above-grade or below-grade material in ship- 
ments; our experience has been that no asso- 
ciation activity has done more to strengthen 
the position of subscribers, and to bring 
about the preference that exists on the part 
of buyers throughout the country for lumber 
produced by association mills. : 

The association investigates all complaints 
made by buyers of southern pine who may 
believe they have not received the grade 
which they purchased. Members of the as- 
sociation find themselves in an advantageous 
position, because buyers are more careful in 
making claims against the mill when they 
know that the product of that mill is super- 
vised by the association inspector in the first 
place, and that a prompt adjudication of the 
claim will be insisted upon in the second 
place. This service goes far in minimizing 
unjustifiable complaints. 

More and more buyers are insisting that 
shipments be accompanied by an official asso- 
ciation inspection’ certificate. Industrial 
buyers and highway departments make this 
requirement now as a regular thing, and it 
will soon become a general practice. With 
the issuance of this certificate goes the guar- 
anty of the association that the lumber 
shipped is actually of the grade ordered. 


Should the buyer later question this, the mill 
is relieved of all responsibility. 

Associate subscribers will be allowed to 
use the association grade-mark as soon as 
they qualify. This privilege means that the 
output of the mill in question comes up to the 
standard set by the association. 

The inspectors of the association have had 
all-round mill experience, and because of 
their wide experience, are able to show 
operators improved and economical methods 
of manufacturing, handling and _ shipping 
lumber, and this means higher efficiency and 
greater profits. 


Need for Thorough Understanding 


There is a greater need today than ever 
before for a thorough understanding on the 
part of all lumbermen of economic conditions 
prevailing within the industry. Every manu- 
facturer of southern pine should keep mill 
records that will enable him to compare his 
status with conditions generally in the in- 
dustry at all times. The association offers 
the services of its statistica] experts in pre- 
paring the necessary mill records. 

The association offers its facilities to asso- 
ciate subscribers in arbitrating controversies 
that may arise between them and their cus- 
tomers. Hundreds of such cases have been 


handled satisfactorily by the association. By 
taking advantage of this means of settling 
differences, subscribers have saved an im- 
mense amount of time and money, and at 
the same time preserved the good-will of 
their customers. 

Furthermore, the traffic department of the 
association is always fighting freight dis- 
crimination, and by securing the best possible 
rates on lumber originating in the South, 
it has saved the industry millions of dollars. 
This is a battle that never ends. The asso- 
ciation watches legislation, Federal and State, 
and protects the interests of southern pine 
producers at all times. It took an active part 
in the fight to reduce corporation taxes and 
has served in other movements helpful to 
the manufacturer of southern pine. The ad- 
vertising in national magazines and news- 
papers, the special literature distributed, the 
market and technical research, and the per- 
sonal contact with retail lumbermen, archi- 
tects, engineers, contractors and industrial 
users, are continually widening the market 
for southern pine; and the listing of associate 
subscribers in a directory to be distributed 
among retailers and users of southern pine 
puts them in immediate contact with the 
trade that demands a product which comes 
up to Southern Pine Association standards. 


National-American Committee Meets 


New York, Nov. 25.—A meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association was held at the 
association headquarters Novy. 18, there being 
an attendance of 100 percent plus other direc- 
tors and committeemen. Those present were 
Arthur E. Lane, president, New York City; 
M. G. Truman, vice president, Chicago; J. B. 
Montgomery, vice president, Pittsburgh; F. A. 
Dudley, Philadelphia; C. A. Goodman, Mar- 
inette, Wis.; Dwight Hinckley, Cincinnati; H. 
W. McDonough, Boston; C. A. Mauk, Toledo; 
W. H. Schuette, Pittsburgh, and Ben S. Wood- 
head, Beaumont, Tex.; Otis N. Shepard, treas- 
urer; B. L. Tim, director; Frank S. Davis, 
chairman wholesalers’ cost committee; M. J. E. 
Hoban, of the credit department committee ; 
ba W. Schupner, secretary, all’of New York 

ity. 

The membership reported was 460, compared 
with 501 April 1. There were 17 withdrawals 
caused by business discontinuances and other 
changes and several were dropped for non-pay- 
ment of dues. The report of Gardner W. Tay- 
lor, chairman of the membership committee, 
indicated that his co-workers were active in 
bringing the association work and service to 
the attention of non-members, and a goodly 
number of prospects are in line for menabership. 
The financial report showed a balance on hand 
slightly in excess of last year, and the budget 
of activities, based on the present membership, 
was approved. 

Through the collection department at New 
York $451,000 in claims were handled since 
April 1, with $204,000 passing through the 
Seattle office. Over $39,000 has been collected 
through the free demand collection service with- 
out any expense to members, and steps were 
taken to broaden this feature. The credit de- 
partment was shown to be alertly in touch with 
changing credit conditions and suggestions for 
further development were acted upon. 

There were discussions on the relations with 
manufacturers’ and retailers’ associations and 
on the co-operative programs under way, all of 
which will be followed through to conclusion. 

The wide publicity given the action of the 
last convention covering wholesalers’ compen- 
Sation, retailers posing as wholesalers and com- 
mission splitting resulted in active consideration 
of these matters throughout the industry, bring- 
ing a large amount of correspondence to both 
the New York and Seattle offices. It was 
shown that many mills distributing through 
wholesalers on a stated discount basis had in- 
creased their remuneration to 8 percent, and 
while best results had been obtained in the 
Southeast, where manufacturers had indicated 
a pleasing outcome in the relative increased 


volume of business handled, it was noted that 
associations and groups of mills elsewhere were 
interested and recognized that minimum dis- 
tribution costs merited more equitable compen- 
sation. For the purpose of further study and 
developing a specific program on trade dis- 
count, retailers-wholesalers, commission split- 
ting and consideration of plans used in other 
industries, they were referred to a special com- 
mittee to be appointed by President Lane. 

After hearing from Frank S. Davis, chair- 
man of the committee on wholesalers’ costs, 
the executive commitee believed that, consider- 
ing the decreased volume, any cost survey at the 
end of this year would demonstrate that dis- 
tribution costs now exceeded the general aver- 
age of 7.83 percent previously reported, and 
that such increase would be based on abnormal 
conditions. It was therefore recommended to 
the cost committee that a survey this year was 
unnecessary and that the last one would answer 
the present purpose. 


On Code of Lumber Practices 


For some months the special committee rep- 
resenting the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and the National-American, has 
been working upon a code of lumber practices 
intended to outline the views of the entire in- 
dustry on customs followed after long experi- 
ence, and which it is hoped the three national 
associations can recommend to their member- 
ships. Practical agreement has been reached 
on all matters except on distribution, on which 
there is some disagreement on the question of 
special large contracting business. After a long 
study and believing that this type of business 
must be handled locally or regionally, which, in 
the main, is now being done satisfactorily, the 
National-American takes the position that a 
statement of national policy, unless qualified to 
cover local situations, will be impractical and 
ineffective. The executive committee expressed 
its willingness to join with either of the other 
two branches, or both of them, in the promul- 
gation of a code covering agreed-upon provi- 
sions, and to continue negotiations in the hope 
of reaching an accord on controversial questions. 

The executive committee took cognizance of 
the fact that a number of manufacturers, par- 
ticularly in the West, had announced their par- 
ticipation in the “firm price policy” plan. The 
executive committee regarded this as a sincere 
effort on the part of manufacturers to stabilize 
conditions within the industry and recommended 
that members co-operate in the plan, with the 
provision that mills adopting this policy and 
distributing their individual price lists to the 
trade should also publish separate lists show- 


ing adequate compensation to their wholesale 
——— and to be distributed to wholesalers 
only. 

The secretary’s correspondence with a manu- 
facturers’ association, whose representative had 
made unfavorable statements regarding whole- 
salers, was approved, as well as the correspond- 
ence with a large manufacturer allowing the 
wholesalers’ compensation to retailers; action 
was taken encouraging the purchasing by the 
United States Government of unmarked lumber 
conforming to official association inspection; 
and on correspondence with manufacturers on 
the elimination of mill names from car certifi- 
cates, and on the movement to co-operate with 
retail associations on the matter of retailers 
carrying adequate fire insurance in sound com- 
panies. A program was outlined for specific 
co-operation with the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents. 


Trade Extension Work Progressing 


Dwight Hinckley, chairman of the trade ex- 
tension committee, reported upon the trade 
extension budget proposed by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for the 
coming year’s campaign in which wholesalers 
are co-operating, the executive committee 
agreeing that the work was proceeding nicely. 
It was estimated that the total contributions 
from wholesalers for the current year would 
approximate $10,000. 

For the railroad and transportation commit- 
tee, it was reported that since the last directors’ 
meeting the proposed increased charge for car 
staking in Trunk Line Association territory had 
been made effective by the carriers. A move- 
ment is under way to obtain a higher general 
free weight allowance for car stakes in which 
the association will co-operate. Complaints were 
received from several members that railroads 
were permitting freight agents to show on 
freight bills covering reconsigned shipments the 
names of the original shippers, in violation of 
instructions. A protest was made to the car- 
riers affected and the executive committee re- 
ferred this subject to the railroad and transpor- 
tation committee for attention. 

Reports were submitted covering the asso- 
ciation’s co-operation in opposing the elimination 
of wood lath in the New York building code 
which may develop along national lines. Presi- 
dent Lane reported upon his attendance at con- 
ferences covering other general situations affect- 
ing the use of wood in construction. 

Invitations were received from many sections 
for the association’s next annual meeting, and 
this question, as well as convention arrange- 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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Cypress Is Retaining Consumer Friendships 


Semiannual Meeting Told of Success of New Policies for Promoting In- 
terest in Product + Rules for Grading a Few Items to Be Re-defined 


JacksonviLLe, FLa., Nov. 24.—Between 
forty-five and fifty members and visitors were 
present at the semiannual meeting of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
held here last Wednesday, the meeting being 
called to order by G. V. Patterson, of the 
Weis-Patterson Lumber Co., president of the 
association. 

In his address, President Patterson spoke 
of the acquiescence of the membership since 
the annual meeting in the plan to combine the 
regular dues and trade promotion fund under 
one heading—as association dues—with the un- 
derstanding that 50 cents per 1,000 feet or more 
will be spent in trade promotion work. He 
spoke of the work of the various departments 
of the association and how well they were 
functioning, and stressed the effort that had 
been made to gather and distribute statistical 
data on stocks and shipments. He declared 
that the success of the association depended 
entirely upon the interest in it and the effort 
given its work by the membership. 

In his address, Secretary J. R. Black referred 
briefly to the work of the association during 
the last six months, declaring that he thought 
every department was stimulating interest for 
the good of Tidewater red cypress. This was 
indicated by the increasing number of requests 
for information on cypress and its uses. He 
commended the action of the membership in 
increasing its dues, declaring that it is an ex- 
ceedingly worthy plan coming at this time. 
He spoke of the work of the cypress associa- 
tion in connection with the trade extension 
department of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, declaring that the cypress 
manufacturers have found it wise and well 
worth while to be represented at all the im- 
portant National conferences. In closing, he 
urged that the membership make more prompt 
disposition of its quarterly statistical reports 
because where delay occurs the value of these 
reports is lost. 

E. G. Swartz, treasurer, said he had no spe- 
cial report to make except that the finances of 
the association are in good shape. 

The chairman of the membership committee 
being absent, his report was read by Secretary 
Black and was to the effect that no new mem- 
bers had been secured during the last three 
months, nor were there any prospective mem- 
bers. 

On Advertising Activity 


E. C. Glenn, chairman of the advertising 
committee, in speaking for the association’s ad- 
vertising activity, said he could not do so 
without the thought of merchandising, that he 
would digress from his report to talk about 
that end of the business. He referred to the 
conditions obtaining in the cypress market in 
the fall of 1920 and the spring of 1921, and 
asked those who were in business at that time 
to make up a mental picture of that period; 
and those who did not know of conditions at 
that time to secure information from those who 
passed through that period. He then went on 
to speak of the educational dinners that have 
been given recently in the East, both of which, 
though expensive, should return their full value 
for the expenditure made. “It really is a won- 
derful method,” he said, “if properly conducted, 
to get the cypress message over.” Meetings of 
this nature should be continued, he urged, but 
they should be augmented and aided with actual 
displays of cypress to illustrate the historical 
and sentimental side of the cypress question, the 
thought being to get cypress over as an old 
friend, not as one bidding for friendship. 

He pointed out that advertising copy, pam- 
phlets, brochures etc. were used to make the 


reader cypress-minded and that the field men 
and consulting engineers should intensify this 
cypress-mindedness and also try to find new 
uses and new accounts for this wood, seeing 
to it that in their zealous efforts they did not 
overstate any claims as to what cypress will 
or will not do. 

He then referred to the 1920-1921 situation 
as it affected the cypress industry, declaring 
that it had maintained fair prices during this 
period; that it did not do any advertising and 
that as stocks at the mills in the spring of 

1920 were not heavy and assortments somewhat 

broken, it was the thought that the supply in 
dealers’ hands would carry them through what 
was then believed to be a short-lived depression. 
This plan, however, worked as a boomerang 
in that during the summer low of 1921 the cy- 
press industry awoke to a realization that it 
had lost 40 percent of its accounts from in- 
dustrial concerns and wholesale and retail 
yards. “It taught us a lesson,” he said, “and 
we revived our advertising campaign and have 
improved it right along so that we now have 
the most advanced and up-to-date advertising 
campaign of any lumber commodity.” How- 
ever, while the industry had regained some of 
its lost accounts, it bumped into the sure enough 
world depression last fall. “I want to com- 
mend the cypress industry as a whole,” he 
continued, “for the fact that it held prices firm, 
allowing the buyer to liquidate his stock and 
then as soon as it was realized that this de- 
pression was not going to be cured, the cypress 
men forgot their stocks, stumpage replacements 
and fair returns on their investments and made 
their prices so as to meet the demands of the 
buying public. * * * This, to my mind, has 
put cypress back on the map and with the 
revival of fair business conditions cypress will 
have retained its market and will have brought 
many of its old friends back.” 

The report of the traffic manager, F. M. 
True, was then read by him and covered the 
activities of the department during the last six 
months, and was adopted as read. 

E. W. Owen, assistant secretary, then re- 
ported for the New Orleans office, telling pri- 
marily of its work in connection with han- 
dling freight rates in Louisiana and Florida. 

At this point it was announced that there 
were a number of visitors present and they 
were introduced to association members in a 
body. Mel Gridley, a Jacksonville architect 
said that he was glad to be among those pres- 
ent and that he could be put down as a “satis- 
fied customer,” indicating that he thought well 
of cypress. 


Public Becoming “Cypress Minded” 


B. R. Ellis, consulting engineer, then ad- 
dressed the meeting and told of his various 
trips throughout the country in the interests of 
cypress and the results which had been ac- 
complished, especially in the Westchester 
County of New York and felt that “good will” 
had been established among the retail dealers 
and that they were becoming more and more 
“cypress minded.” Mr. Ellis said he was in 
favor of holding meetings with the architects 
along the same line as those held in the West- 
chester district which had been conducted at a 
minimum cost to the association. He believed 
that “seeing is believing” and that more ex- 
hibits should be made. 

W. H. Nelson, chief inspector of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, was then 
introduced and spoke in favor of clarifying 
and simplifying grading, in order that the 
architects could better specify their wants and 
desires in the making of plans and specifications. 


He gladly answered the many questions asked 
him. 

Attention was called to the fact that next 
year the industry would celebrate its 50th an- 
niversary and that no doubt preparations would 
be started soon to make fitting observation of 


L. W. Gilbert, of the committee on grades 
and specifications, stated that it was in favor of 
more clearly defining architectural peck and 
knotty finish and thought that good would re- 
sult from illustrating these defects in some 
manner, as a picture is, at times, better under- 
stood than a description. 


National Legislation 


C. R. MacPherson, of Saginaw, Mich., chair- 
man of the committee on national policies, 
legislation and taxation, then addressed the 
meeting along the line of national legislation, 
his remarks showing that he had made a close 
study of the subject. He spoke of the com- 
mittee of lumbermen from the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association who had con- 
ferred early in the month with President 
Hoover and the attorney-general, in an effort 
to seek a modification of the anti-trust act; also 
of the action of President Hoover in appoint- 
ing a public commission to recommend improved 
facilities for financing home building. He 
spoke of the West Coast situation and de- 
clared that a real effort is being made to bring 
order out of chaos through curtailment of pro- 
duction and the establishment of a firm price 
policy. In concluding, he mentioned the fact 
that attempts are being made to consolidate 
operative properties in the industry in the 
West and in British Columbia and that these 
problems are “way beyond anything we have in 
cypress; any co-operative movement out there 
indirectly benefits us here. If cypress can 
weather these trying times by its few producing 
units working in harmony, so that our indus- 
try will be an example to lumbermen of what 
constractive co-operation can do, it will help 
considerably in the stabilization of the entire 
lumber industry.” 

D. G. Coit, of Jacksonville, Fla., as chair- 
man of the committee on statistics, then made 
a short talk along co-operative lines and was 
followed by M. L. Fleishel, of Jacksonville, 
chairman of the committee of railroads and 
transportation, who in a few well chosen words 
said that the National association had saved 
the members much money in the way of in- 
come tax. 

At the afternoon session letters were read 
from absent members, one of them being Mr. 
McWilliams who was unable to be present be- 
cause of having to undergo a serious eye opera- 
tion. The good wishes of the association for 
the success of the operation were ordered sent 
to him. 

Dr. Hermann Van Schrenk, wood preserva- 
tion expert, then called on for a talk, illustrated 
his remarks with photos and with ‘samples on 
which he had been experimenting and brought 
out his points in a manner that could not be 
misunderstood. Dr. Van Schrenk told of ex- 
periences and experiments in foreign countries, 
including the tropics and what he had seen and 
done throughout the States. 

The meeting then adjourned and the di- 
rectors gathered immediately afterward for a 
brief conference. 
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Missourians Vote “Show Them” at Convention 


They Believe Retailers Should Set a Building Example to Their 


Customers 


Sepatia, Ma, Nov. 24.—Discussion of re- 
cent changes of policy by the Alpha-Portland, 
Atlas, and Lehigh companies, large cement 
manufacturers, brought about the adoption of a 
resolution of protest by 150 members of the 
Central Missouri Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers in its annual convention at the 
Bothwell Hotel here, Nov. 20. 

Members of the association who led the dis- 
cussions at the meeting stated that the new 
plan would permit the selling by cement manu- 
facturers of their products to private firms and 
contractors without allowing a profit for the 
retailer. 

Feeling that the enforcement of this change 
would work an injustice to the retailer, the 
association adopted the resolution and instructed 
the secretary, Henry Guhleman, of Jefferson 
City, to send a statement of its action to the 
home office of each of the companies. 

Officers of the association were elected as 
follows : 

President—G. M. Phillips, of the Dascomb- 
Daniels Lumber Co., of Marshall. 

Vice president—Albert Eichoff, of the Home 
Lumber Co., Cole Camp. 

Secretary—“‘Hy” Guhleman, of the Scruggs- 
Guhleman Lumber Co., Jefferson City (re- 
elected). 

Treasurer—T. J. Sturges of 
Lumber Co., Sedalia (re-elected). 


Members of the board of directors named by 
the nominations committee and later elected 
unanimously by the members were: B. F. 
Summers, of the Summers Lumber Co., of 
Warrensburg; J. D. Alexander, of the C. J. 
Harris Lumber Co., of Boonville, and P.. A. 
Cowan, of the Cowan Lumber Co., of Clinton, 
retiring president. 

President P. A. Cowan presided over the 
first session of the convention, which started at 
two o'clock. Cline B. Finnell, secretary of the 
Sedalia Chamber of Commerce, gave the ad- 
dress of welcome. J. R. Proctor, of Califor- 
nia, Mo., responded in behalf of the associa- 
tion, thanking Mr. Finnell and all Sedalians 
for the courtesy shown the delegates. He also 
paid a tribute to the memory of the late Judd 
L. Babcock, well known central Missouri lum- 
berman, who was a member of the association. 

Following the appointment of resolutions and 
nominations committees by President Cowan, 
the annual reports of various officers of the 
organization were heard and approved as read. 

H. S. Crosby, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturer’s Association at Kansas City, Mo., 
then addressed the lumbermen on the subject 
of, “Relation of Lumber Trade Extension to 
the Retailer.” He stated in his address that 
as a rule, lumbermen who display the most 
— genius are also the best association mem- 
ers. 

Continuing, Mr. Crosby said: “The ro- 
mance of lumbering is in the experience and 
not, as it is often supposed, in the telling of 
it.” He also stated that lumbering might be 
divided into three divisions — manufacture, 
wholesale distribution, and retail distribution— 
adding that consumption may be regarded as 
a fourth factor in the great industry. 

There are three great outlets for lumbering, 
he said, naming consumption in industrial, rural 
and urban communities as the possibilities. He 
also stated that the lumberman of today is 
made to enter into competition with manufac- 
turers of materials which are used as a substi- 
tute for the product. He said that if lumber 
continued as a competitor to brick and other 
building materials, retailers must place it on a 
performance basis. As a final plea for a 
Stronger organization, he urged the. Central 


the Sturges 


Missouri association to “mobilize for action as 
so many of you did thirteen years ago for the 
great war.” 


Told of Merchandising Short Lengths 


W. W. Coy, manager of the Sac River Lum- 
ber Co. at Fair Play, Mo., who has enjoyed 
considerable success in the past in the selling 
of short length building materials spoke on, 
“Merchandising Short Lengths.” He told of 
the value of selling short lengths and suggested 
that lumbermen in rural communities recom- 
mend to the farmers their use for the construc- 
tion of chicken houses, brooders, and other 
farm buildings. 

Henry A. Hoffman, of the Foster Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., in speaking on, 
“Keeping Pace,” commented on the fascination 
the lumber trade holds for men, but emphasized 
the tact and skill exacted to enjoy that fas- 
cination. He gave as a formula for a live wire 
establishment, a proficient personnel, up-to-date 
equipment, efficient service, and the goodwill 
of citizens of the community in which the con- 
cern is doing business. He prophesied that 
the time is not far off when the local appear- 
ance of a town or city will reflect either credit 
or discredit on the lumber dealer. And credit, 
he said, would mean money in the lumberman’s 
pocket. 

Opportunity for Service 


Continuing, the speaker added that no indus- 
try in the world is so blessed with the oppor- 
tunity for service as that of the lumber dealer. 
He recommended that each retailer use in- 
genuity in placing on display anything in the 
home which is made of lumber. 

Eight ways in which service in any commu- 
nity might be increased as set forth in Mr. 
Hoffman’s address are as follows: 

1. Make it easy for consumers to buy. 

2. Cement a feeling of good will in the 
community. 

Preach diversified farming. 

Use advertising as an aid to service. 
Use definite plan books. 

Use models and expand research work. 
Get acquainted with your community. 
Build small, ready cut, buildings. 


PRPre-? 


Fred Bassman, editor of the house organ of 
the Botz-Hugh Stephens Printing Company at 
Jefferson City, Mo., in speaking on “Direct 
Mail Advertising,” made some suggestions on 
ways to increase trade by direct-to-the-cus- 
tomer letters, used in conjunction with news- 
paper and other local advertising. 

Following the address by Mr. Bassman, 
President Cowan called on Henry Guhleman, of 
Jefferson City, to lead association members in 
discussions of the last year’s outstanding 
achievements in lumber merchandising. It was 
then that protests were voiced against the new 
selling plans of the cement companies. 


After the announcements made by President 
Cowan, the afternoon session of the convention 
adjourned, to convene again an hour later when 
members of the association were given a ban- 
quet in the Ambassador Room of the hotel. 

R. M. Scruggs, of the Scruggs-Guhleman 
Lumber Co., of Jefferson City, served as toast- 
master for the banquet. W. M. Johns, of the 
Johns Lumber Co., of Sedalia, led the 160 lum- 
bermen present in singing old-time songs. 

Mr. Scruggs introduced C. S. Lawrence, of 
Wichita, Kan., president of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, who chose as his 
subject, “S-4-S.” In his address he stated that 


the business depression which has been so no- 
ticeable in the lumber market is near its end 
and members of the association should be able 
to see sunshine through the present over- 


+ Make Protest Against New Cement Sales Plan 


cast skies. In conclusion, he urged that all 
men engaged in the lumber trade “stand pat” 
for American trade, American labor, American 
capital and American institutions. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Concluding the convention, the various com- 
mittees of the association gave their annual re- 
ports. Members of the resolutions committee 
expressed their appreciation to the Sedalia 
Chamber of Commerce for the welcoming hand 
its members extended to the visitors. 

A resolution drawn upon the death of Judd 
L. Babcock, of Sedalia, was read, approved 
and ordered placed in the records of the asso- 
ciation. Another resolution was passed urging * 
that all lumbermen in the Central Missouri 
district who were not at the present time mem- 
bers of the association, be asked to join, and 
still another, urging that all members of the 
organization start a building program on their 
own premises and places of business, was also 
approved. 


Fair Exhibit Shows 


Value of Lumber 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Nov. 22.—Eighty-five 
thousand people attended the Arizona State 
Fair at Phoenix last week, and nearly all saw 
the attractive exhibit of the Arizona Lumber 
& Timber Company, of Flagstaff. This proved 
a beginning in acquainting them with the im- 
portance of the lumber industry to Arizona, of 
the need of building well, of building now, and 
of building with lumber. General Manager I. 
B. Koch supplied each caller with a leaflet con- 
cerning the quantity and kind of Arizona’s 
forests, the history of their contribution to con- 
struction needs, and to the pay rolls, freight, 
taxes, and purchasing power of the State; the 
extent to which the distant marketing of timber 
products gives the State favorable advertising 
abroad; the worth of Arizona’s forests for 
recreational use, and the’ way the timber is 
harvested to perpetuate their scenic and protec- 
tive value; and the dependability of wood for 
present home building as attested by its proved 
durability. 

A reassuring sign of returning normalcy is 
the fact that visitors to the fair gave more 
attention to exhibits and less to concessions 
than in previous years, having greater interest 
in matters that tend to constructive thought 
and bettered conditions and less in amusement. 

The Arizona Lumber & Timber Co. also par- 
ticipated with a float in the home coming parade 
of the Arizona Teachers College, at Flagstaff. 








Names Operating Schedule 


Houston, Tex., Nov. 24.—In line with the 
plans it has made, W. N. Sangster, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Kirby Lumber 
Co., with headquarters here, advises that only 
three of the company’s eight pine mills will be 
operated during December and these three will 
be run on a part time schedule only. All four 
of the company’s hardwood mills will be down 
during the next month. “Our present schedule,” 
says Mr. Sangster, “shows two of the eight 
pine mills down, with six running on a part 
time schedule and two of the hardwood mills 
are closed, the other two also-running on a part 
time schedule. Just what mills will be operated 
after the first of the year,” Mr. Sangster ad- 
vises, “will depend upon market conditions at 
that time.” 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Dec. 1—Baltimore Lumber Exchange, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual, 


Dec. 2-4—Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel 


Dealers of America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual. 


Dec. 2—Northwestern Hardwood Lumberrnen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn, Annual, 


Dec. 3-5—Central States Forestry Conference, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dec. 4—Washington State Forestry Conference, 
Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. Annual, 


Dec. 5-6—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 


facturers’ Association, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga. Annual. 


Dec. 6—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. An- 
nual. 


Dec. 6—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Monroe, La. Quar- 
terly meeting. 


Dec. $—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, Ga. 


Dec. 9—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut, Shuttle Meadow Club, New Britain, Conn. 
Annual, 


Dec. 10-11—Southern Pine Association, New Or- 
leans, La. General meeting. 

Dec. -* aa Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 


Jan. 12, 1931—Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation (Toronto), Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Jan. 13-16, 1931—Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, Cleveland Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Semi-centennial convention, 

Jan. 14-15, 1931—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual, 


Jan. 15, 1931—British Columbia Loggers’ Associa- 
tion, Vancouver, B. C. Annual. 


Jan. 15-17, 1931—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Annual, 


Jan. 16, 1931—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual. 

Jan. 20-22, 1931—Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis Auditorium, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Annual, 


Jan, 21-23, 1931—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual, 

Jan, 21-23, 1931—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Prince Edward Hotel, Windsor, 
Ont. Annual. 

Jan, 22, 1931—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 22-23, 1931—Carolina Retail Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers’ Association, Charlotte 
Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. Annual. 

Jan, 27, 1931—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan, 27-28, 1931—National Lumber Exporters’ As- 
sociation, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 
Annual, 

Jan. 27-29, 1931—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Ottumwa Hotel, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 

Jan. 27-29, 1931—Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City. Annual, 

Jan. 28-30, 1931—Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, The Forum, Wichita, Kan. Annual. 


Jan, 28-29, 1931—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Hotel Noel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Annual, 

Jan. 29, 1931—California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

Jan, 29-30, 1931—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 





Jan. 31, 1931—-Southern Hardwood Traffic Aggo- 
ciation, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Apn- 
nual. 


Feb. 3-5, 1931—Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual, 


Feb. 3-5, 1931—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealerg’ 
Association, Coliseum, Des Moines, Iowa. An- 
nual, 

Feb. 4-6, 1931—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 


Feb, 4-6, 1931—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich, 
Annual. 

Feb. 10-12, 1931—Central Association of the Travel. 
ing Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 10-12, 1931—Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, An- 
nual, 

Feb. 13-14, 1931—Virginia Lumber & Building Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, Va. Annual, 

Feb. 17, 1931—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 17-19, 1931—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 18-20, 1931—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ As- 
sociation, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual, 

Feb. 19-21, 1931—Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation (U. S.), Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, 

ash. Annual, 

Feb. 23-25, 1931—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 24, 1931—-Northern Indiana & Southern Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 





California Pine Annual 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 22.—The Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation by reason of a provision in its by-laws 
will hold its 1931 annual meeting on Thursday, 
Jan. 29, with headquarters, presumably, at the 
Palace Hotel in this city. B. F. Scott, aeting 
secretary-manager, advises that at present no 
definite program has been decided upon. 


—_e_—_—— 


Southern Pine December Meeting 


New Or.eans, La., Nov. 25.—The fall meet- 
ing of subscribers to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation will be held in New Orleans at the 
Roosevelt Hotel on Thursday, Dec. 11, accord- 
ing to announcement made today by H. C. 
Berckes, secretary-manager. 

The general meeting of subscribers on the 
1ith will be preceded by committee meetings 
on the 10th. The sub-committee on retail co- 
operation, under whose supervision a close study 
of marketing and distribution has been made 
during the last several months, will meet jointly 
with its parent body—the advertising and trade 
extension committee. This project is probably 
one of the most important recently undertaken 
by the association, for it involves not merely 
the development of a comprehensive plan for 
co-operating with the retail lumber dealers but 
also the careful analysis of southern pine mar- 
kets and channels of distribution. 

“Competition today is of such a nature that 
our product can no longer be profitably mer- 
chandised through the hit-and-miss methods that 
have been pursued in the past,” said Mr. 
Berckes. “Every factor engaged in the distri- 
bution of southern pine lumber must co-operate 
in a carefully planned program of promotion. 
It is the hope of our committee to be able to 
coérdinate the efforts of these various factors, 
assisting each in what should be his principal 
objective—the greater sale of southern pine 
lumber.” 

There will also doubtless be a separate meet- 
ing of the sub-committee which was appointed 
last summer to develop some plan whereby 
southern pine manufacturers might merchandise 
the superior qualities that exist in their timber, 
according to Mr. Berckes. A meeting of the 
finance committee of the association will be held 
on the evening of the 10th, 


All of the smaller operators who, during 
the last few months, have become associate 
subscribers to the Southern Pine Association 
are being invited to attend these meetings. 
Many of them are unacquainted with the wide 
scope of activities conducted by the Southern 
Pine Association, and the sessions should ac- 
cordingly prove very valuable to them. A part 
of the program will doubtless be devoted to a 
discussion of subjects that are of particular 
interest to the small-mill men. 

Preceding the general sessions of subscribers 
on the tenth, there will be a breakfast meeting 
of the board of directors. The morning session 
will convene at 10 a. m., and included in the 
program will be a discussion of the recommen- 
dations of the various committees calling for 
association and industry action, as well as a 
discussion of the probable outlook for business. 





Plans of Bay State Retailers 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 25.—The convention 
committee in charge of arrangements for the 
thirtieth annual of the Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Dec. 6, an- 
nounced today that Prof. Charles W. Killam, 
head of the department of architecture at Har- 
vard University, has been secured as the fea- 
ture speaker at the morning business session. 
Professor Killam aroused wide-spread discus- 
sion among lumbermen throughout the country 
by an address last June before the lumber 
school of the Harry L. Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club 
No. 13 of Boston, and this led a few weeks 
ago to a movement sponsored by the school 
to place in the hands of architects, builders, 
carpenters and contractors, and building engi- 
neers, a simple, compact volume intended to 
make it as easy for them to specify lumber as 
it is at present to specify any other building 
material from the standpoint of simplicity of 
grades and nomenclature. 

The president of the association, Charles E. 
Dodge, of the Norfolk Lumber Co., Stoughton, 
is scheduled to call the morning business ses- 
sion to order at ten o'clock, and adjournment 
will be in time for the annual luncheon at 
1:30 P. M. The feature luncheon sneakers 
will be Alton J. Hager, of the Hager & Cove 
Lumber Co., Lansing, Mich., president of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 


who will talk on “Selling Policies,” and Orville 
H. Greene, Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., Syra- 
cuse, New York, chairman of the National as- 
sociation’s merchandising council, on “Market- 
ing Problems.” 

The local Hoo-Hoo club has arranged a din- 
ner dance at the Hotel Statler for the evening 
of the convention. The affair is in charge 
of committees headed by Frederick Kemp, of 
Waltham, president of the club. 





British Columbia Loggers’ Association 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 22.—The British 
Columbia Loggers’ Association is not planning 
an annual convention next year, according to 
R. V. Stuart, secretary-manager, of this city, 
who states that the annual meeting will be held 
in the association’s offices on Jan. 15, 1931, 
the program to consist chiefly of the annual 
reports of the officers and the election of a 
chairman and new directors. 





Southeastern Iowans’ Convention 


Orrumwa, Iowa, Nov. 24.—Oscar F. Steig- 
leder, secretary of the Southeastern Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, this city, announces 
that the annual convention will be held on Jan. 
27, 28 and 29, 1931, at the Ottumwa Hotel in 
Ottumwa. 


Exhibits Planned for Northwestern 


Minneapois, Minn., Nov. 24.—Preliminary 
announcement is being made of plans for the 
forty-first annual convention of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, which is to be 
held at the Minneapolis Auditorium on Jan. 20, 
21 and 22, 1931, and because of the large attend- 
ance expected the exhibitors are planning to 
make their demonstrations and displays more 
attractive and interesting than ever. Attractive 
paneled interiors for homes, special colonial en- 
trances, novel designs of brick construction, 
samples of present day methods of wall insula- 
tion, chick feeders with real live chicks, models 
of houses demonstrating the feasibility and re- 
sults of modernizing, and even a miniature coal 
mine in actual operation—these are a few of 
the many novel and instructive displays which 
have greeted the visiting lumbermen at previous 
conventions and no doubt a great many of a 
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similar and educational nature will greet the 
lumbermen at the 1931 convention. 

Russell C. Reed, assistant secretary of the 
association, advises that only lumber dealers 
and exhibitors will be invited to the exhibit 
floor. Those intending to make exhibits at this 
convention are urged to get in touch with the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association at its 
headquarters, 1645 Hennepin Avenue, Minne- 


apolis. ——aaaee 
Plan Extensive Ad Campaign 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 24.—The Mississippi 
Valley Lumber Institute, composed of leading 
dealers in the St. Louis territory, met at the 
Lennox Hotel last Wednesday and listened to 
an address by L. R. Putman, merchandising 
counselor of the Southern Pine Association. At 
the general session business policies were dis- 
cussed, and an extensive campaign of news- 
paper advertising was decided upon. A dele- 
gation composing the following lumbermen was 
designated to represent the Mississippi Valley 
Lumber Institute at the general meeting of the 
Southern Pine Association at New Orleans on 
Dec. 10 and 11: Charles M. Huttig, W. L. 
Behan and William J. Miller. 





Washington State Forestry Conference 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 22.—The theme of 
the ninth annual meeting of the Washington 
State Forestry Conference, to be held here at 
the Chamber of Commerce hall on Dec. 4, will 
be “Forest Practice in the State of Washing- 
ton: An Analysis and Call to Action.” The 
program as completed indicates that present- 
day forestry conditions will be given very care- 
ful attention. The subjects will include forest 
survey, taxation, cut-over land problem and 
extension of State-owned forests. Speakers of 
note will discuss these subjects and include 
T. T. Munger, C. S. Chapman and George C. 


oy. 

At the afternoon session, discussion will be 
devoted mainly to “Forest Research in the 
Solution of Our Forestry Problems,” led by 
C. S. Cowan and representatives of the cham- 
bers of commerce in the various districts. 
There will also be discussions by representa- 
tives of various civic organizations on how they 
can help to speed up the work in forestry. 


Eastern Millwork Bureau 


New York, Nov. 24.—The Eastern Millwork 
Bureau will hold its thirteenth annual conven- 
tion, W. Lucas, managing director, advises, on 
March 20, 1931, at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York City. 


West Penn District Meetings 


PirrspurcH, Pa., Nov. 24.—The Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania conducted a series of five local meetings 
during the week of Nov. 17, at which R. T. 
Titus, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, gave a talk on the uses of West Coast 
woods. Following the talk Mr. Titus showed 
a series of slides giving interesting details of 
logging and manufacturing in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

On Nov. 17, the Washington County deal- 
ers met at the George Washington Hotel, 
Washington, twenty retail lumber yards being 
represented. On November 18 a meeting was 
held at Johnson’s Restaurant, Monessen, and 
was attended by twenty Monongahela Valley 
retail lumber dealers. A meeting was held 
Nov. 19 at the Penn-Gordon Hotel, Cresson, 
at which twenty-eight lumber dealers and their 
ladies attended, representing all of the northern 
Cambria county retail lumber yards. On the 
evening of Nov. 20 a meeting was held at the 
Fort Ligonier Hotel, Ligonier, at which twen- 
ty-six retail lumbermen from Westmoreland 

ounty were present. The last meeting of the 
Series was held Nov. 21 at the Y. M. C. A,, 
Cumberland, Md. All of the Cumberland yards 
were represented in the attendance of sixteen. 

At each meeting dinner was served, followed 


by a few short talks. State association officers 
and directors attending the various meetings 
were: President F. A. Moesta, Vice President 
J. B. Wallace, Secretary R. F. McCrea, Treas- 
urer G. P. Textor, Field Secretary M. W. 
Dickey, Directors H. B. Daugherty, A. M. 
Haines, H. G. Rose and Auditor F. R. Dague. 

Information was developed at the meetings 
indicating that while stocks are low and the 
volume of lumber sales slightly lower than for 
1929, still the individual dealers are optimistic 
and look forward to 1931 for a more healthy 
condition in the building industry. 


Willamette Valley Lumbermen Meet 


EucGeENneE, Ore., Nov. 22.—That it will not be 
easy to place large orders for No. 1 common 
dimension, fir, was the conclusion drawn from 
a number of statements made by manufacturers 
at the meeting held here last night at the 
Osborn Hotel by the Willamette Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association. As a result of curtailed 
production for many months, some of the larger 
mills are said to be actually buying such stock 
from smaller plants to fill orders. As usual, 
lower grades are more plentiful. The impor- 
tance of this situation may be interpreted as 
meaning that when yards begin to buy in 
normal volume difficulties unexpected under 
existing conditions may be encountered. Jack 
Maglady presided at the meeting, which was 
well attended. A. C. Dixon, who returned from 
Washington, D. C., the day before, was not 
present because of having been badly shaken 
up, although not injured, in an auto accident 
in Portland immediately upon his return from 
the East. 





Talks on Declining Production 


MINNEAPOLIS, MinN., Nov. 25.—‘‘Minnesota 
cut 2,000,000 feet of lumber in 1869, 2,500,000,- 
000 in 1899, at the peak of production, and there 
has been a steady decline ever since,” Henry 
Schmidt, dean of forestry, University of Minne- 
sota, told members of the Minneapolis Traffic 
Club and of the Twin City Hoo-Hoo Club a 
few days ago, reviewing the history of lumber- 
ing in the State. The Traffic Club had an- 
nounced the session as “Lumbermen’s Day,” 
and invited the Hoo-Hoo club to attend. Some 
350 were present at a rousing session, which 
was held last Thursday at the Hotel Nicollet. 

Mr. Schmidt pointed out that 85 percent of 
the lumber now consumed in the State comes 
from the South and West. He said that 17 
percent of the original timber stand remains in 
Minnesota, and that 31 percent is second 
growth. Ninety-two percent of the State’s for- 
est area at present belongs to private owners, 
5 percent to the federal government and 3 per- 
cent to the State. 

“While Minnesota has done as much as most 
States to obtain a satisfactory income from 
public lands, the State should spend $600,000 
a year for fire protection as compared with the 
$200,000 now spent,” the speaker said. 

The next meeting of the Hoo-Hoo club will 
be held Dec. 4 at the Hotel Radisson, and on 
Dec. 18 the lumbermen will give their annual 
dinner to children of the Augustana Mission. 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 
76.9 for the week ended Nov. 19, 1930, from 
77.5 for the week ended Nov. 12, 1930. 


Plans of Connecticut Dealers 


New Britain, Conn., Nov. 25.—The annual 
meeting of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Connecticut will be held Dec. 9 at the Shuttle 
Meadow Club, New Britain. Hugh S. Mc- 
Kenna, of the Hardware City Lumber Co., is 
chairman of the convention committee and in 
charge of arrangements for a convention that 
President John A. Dodd, Strong & Hale Lum- 
ber Co., Portland and Middletown, is predicting 
will be the “best ever.” 

A. J. Hager, of Lansing, Mich., president, 
and Orville Greene, chairman of the merchan- 
dising council of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, have accepted invitations 
to be the special guests of the convention, and 
are to discuss “Selling Policies’ and “Mer- 
chandising Methods,” respectively. 


Leaders of the association agreed that the 
keynote of the convention should be the garner- 
ing of new ideas to help members turn a com- 
fortable profit next year. Subjects scheduled 
for general discussion include best ways and 
means to develop and exploit the big local 
market in every community for home improve- 
ments and the many home comforts and luxuries 
the lumber dealer can furnish. 


Four group meetings of the dealers in various 
sections of the Nutmeg State have just been 
held preliminary to the annual and the keen 
interest aroused and excellent attendance prom- 
ise an exceptionally large and successful gather- 
ing two weeks from today. 


L. A. Joslin, of the Groton Lumber Co., 
Groton, presided as chairman at a meeting of 
the Eastern Connecticut Lumbermen’s Club 
held in the Hotel Mohican, New London. Sec- 
retary-Manager Paul S. Collier of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, advo- 
cated good use of the slogan, “Keep Your Home 
in Good Repair,” as the most lucrative activity 
for the lumber dealer under present conditions. 
Director William Lucas, of the Eastern Mill- 
work Bureau, made some telling points on the 
costs of doing business and insisted that suc- 
cessful merchandising depends as much on 
proper cost analysis, adequate facts and proper 
mark up as it does on active selling effort. 


Twenty-six dealers attended the meeting of 
the Hartford County Lumbermen’s Club at the 
Bond Hotel, Hartford, Chairman William J. 
Riley presiding. R. F. Chappell, Capitol City - 
Lumber Co., Hartford; Nate B. Richards and 
C. E. Carlson strongly advocated the enthusi- 
astic backing up of building and loan associa- 
tions by lumber dealers, and urged the dealers 
to stress the investment value of building and 
loan shares. Mr. Chappell said that corpora- 
tions should put money into the building and 
loan associations to help promote building 
activities. President John A. Dodd, of the 
State association, reported salient features of 
the annual convention of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, which he at- 
tended, and told of the encouraging success of 
his own yard, the Strong & Hale Lumber Co., 
Portland, in stimulating home repairs and im- 
provements. Secretary-Manager Collier, of the 
Northeastern, described how Frederick Stiles, 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) lumber dealer, started a 
movement to restore confidence that soon re- 
ceived the support of the city government, 
Chamber of Commerce and business men 
generally. 

The Naugatuck Valley Lumbermen’s Club 
met at Hofel Elton, Waterbury, and Chairman 
Frederick Shattuck congratulated his fellow 
dealers on the good attendance. Barry Morgan, 
Brass City Lumber Co., as treasurer reported 
finances in healthy condition. Secretary L. S. 
Fitch, who is also counselor of the Waterbury 
association, urged the vital importance of proper 
credit information from prospective customers 
and gave some striking instances of how this 
procedure has benefitted local concerns in the 
Waterbury territory during the last few 
months. Secretary-Manager Collier, of the 
Northeastern, told the Naugatuck dealers about 
the Reserve Supply Co. plan being used in 
Minneapolis and declared that this co-operative 
effort has advantages that are especially worth 
while in the case of slow-moving items of yard 
stock. Director William Lucas, of the Eastern 
Millwork Bureau, described the important work 
being done by the cost accounting department 
of the Northeastern association. 
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Hardwood Producers and Architects Confer 


Architects Advise Lumbermen to Tell Public of Improvements in Prod- 
uct ¢ Hardwood Men Present Plan for Marketing Inexpensive Interiors 


MempPuis, TENN., Novy. 23.—Fourteen archi- 
tects of Memphis were guests on last Friday 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, rep- 
resenting the organized hardwood lumber man- 
ufacturers of the South, at a luncheon held at 
the Hotel Peabody. The luncheon was known 
as the “get-together” meeting, and it was de- 
cided that from time to time similar meetings 
will be held and an effort made to obtain the 
co-operation of the architects in the further use 
of wood, as against all substitutes. It is ex- 
pected that the success of the Memphis meet- 
ing will lead to similar meetings throughout 
the United States. 

J. Ralph McFadden, president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Memphis, was toastmaster, 
and after calling the meeting to order explained 
that it was the desire of the hardwood lumber 
industry to be of service to the architects in 
connection with the use of hardwoods in build- 
ing construction, with particular interest in 
panel walls and interior woodwork. 


Beautiful Woodwork Recommended 


E, C. Deneux, interior decorator, pointed out 
the value of paneled walls of native hardwoods 
in creating the proper background and atmos- 
phere as a setting for beautiful furniture made 
of wood. He stressed the fact that harmony 
was essential in the proper furnishing of a 
home, as well as individuality, and that no 
other type of interior wall covering serves 
quite so well as good paneling. 

J. C. Dean, president Cole Manufacturing 
Co., manufacturer of architectural woodwork, 
whose product goes to practically every State 
in the Union, expressed the desire of wood- 
work manufacturers to co-operate with Mem- 
phis architects in every possible way in fur- 
nishing a product combining the beauty and 
decorative effects obtainable only with hard- 
woods, with the dependable service of wood- 
work that has been properly seasoned and care- 
fully fabricated. 

George C. Ehemann, vice chairman of the 
trade extension committee of the lumbermen’s 
club, touched on the active work being done 
by the committee to encourage the use of hard- 
woods and other lumber in building construc- 
tion. Mr. Ehemann said that the committee 
was prepared to furnish detailed technical in- 
formation on interior woodwork and other lum- 
ber uses and urged the architects to make use 
of this service. The importance of the lumber 
and wood-using industries to the prosperity of 
Memphis was stressed by Mr. Ehemann. 


Lumber Associations Offer Aid 


D. H. Brewster, in charge of the southern 
district office of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Memphis, told the 
architects some of the things which the nation- 
wide lumber industry is doing to render tech- 
nical service on the uses of wood. He told 
of the extensive research and fact-finding in- 
vestigations that have been carried on by the 
National association in connection with the 
lumber trade extension movement. He showed 
some sixteen typical publications on engineering 
and architectural subjects that are available for 
free distribution to architects and others in- 
terested; and the new book, “Wood Construc- 
tion,” as a complete and authoritative engi- 
neering and architectural reference work on all 
phases of the wood used for construction. The 
architects were invited by Mr. Brewster to 
call upon his office for information and special 
service in connection with their uses of wood 
and he stated that a complete set of archi- 
tectural publications would be furnished upon 
request. 

J. H. Townshend, executive vice president 


of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, told 
the architects of the plans being formulated 
by the institute to create a desire on the part 
of the public for wood paneled interiors through 
national advertising. He said the institute is 
planning to take steps during the coming year 
to make hardwood paneling and other interior 
woodwork available at a reasonable cost 
through the adaptation of modern mass produc- 
tion methods and economical methods of dis- 
tribution. 

George Land, assistant manager of the in- 
stitute, distributed a reprint in colors of a 
current advertisement showing a beautiful 
carved oak door with a description of archi- 
tectural motifs used in the carving. He said 
that this was one of a series of examples of 
fine woodwork that the institute will publish 
during the coming year and that it is the in- 
tention to distribute bound sets of these illus- 
trations and descriptions to architects for use 
in planning woodwork installations. Examples 
of typical doors, wall paneling, mantels, bal- 
ustrades etc. will be included. Mr. Land stated 
that the institute would be glad to render every 
possible service to the architects of Memphis 
in connection with woodwork design and finish. 


Wood Panels Beyond Competition 

At the invitation of Mr. McFadden, several 
of the architects present discussed the use of 
woodwork and lumber from their viewpoint. 

Mr. Harrison pointed out the uselessness of 
trying to promote wood for those uses for which 
some alternate material such as steel or con- 
crete or stone was definitely superior. He ad- 
vised lumbermen to concentrate their trade ex- 
tension efforts on fields such as interior wood- 
work where the wood product possessed un- 
questionable advantages. No form of interior 
treatment, in his opinion, was as suitable as 
paneled walls of hardwood. 

Walk C. Jones, of Jones & Furbringer, urged 
the lumbermen to bring the cost of wood panel- 
ing within reach of the average home-builder 
by the introduction of standardized methods of 
production and distribution. He also pointed 
out the responsibility of the lumberman and 
woodworker to see that the lumber is prop- 
erly seasoned and put together so that it will 
“stay put” and give permanent and satisfactory 
service in use. 

Hubert T. McGee said that all natural prod- 
ucts such as marble, stone and wood gave the 
architect mediums for obtaining beautiful and 
individualistic effects which it was not possible 
to produce with synthetic materials. 

Walter R. Nelson recommended that lum- 
bermen take steps to inform the public that 
there is still an ample supply of high grade 
lumber available which is even better seasoned 
and better manufactured than in former years. 
Mr. Nelson also suggested that shrinking and 
swelling of wood due to poor seasoning and 
poor methods of fabrication had created a 
prejudice in the public mind and that lumber- 
men could do much to overcome this. 

R. J. Regan, of Regan & Weller told of the 
city beautiful campaign which was recently dis- 
cussed at a meeting in Memphis and suggested 
that the lumber organizations of the city might 
co-operate in this movement in connection with 
the use of wood in construction. Mr. Weller, 
of the same firm, believed that lumbermen had 
been backward in developing the decorative 
aspects of. the use of lumber, and should create 
improved designs and patterns that lend them- 
selves to the creation of artistic effects. 


Advises Co-operation of Building Interests 


R. C. Roudebush, of Jones & Furbringer, 
presented a short paper prepared by M. H. 


Furbringer, who was unable to be present, in 
which the latter called attention to the desir. 
ability of uniting all elements of the Memphis 
building industry in some form of association 
such as the Building Congress of New York 
City. Mr. Furbringer, who is regional director 
of the American Institute of Architects, likened 
the building industry to an army composed of 
regiments and platoons without a staff or 
commander-in-chief. He said that forces were 
already at work on the organization of a Mem- 
phis Building Congress and urged the lumber 
interests of the city to participate in this 
movement. 


Should Standardize to Reduce Costs 


Edwin B. Phillips stated that one reason for 
the decline in the use of woodwork and panel- 
ing was the need for reducing construction 
costs in residential work in order to provide 
for the increasing amount of costly mechanical 
equipment that is considered essential for the 
modern home. He suggested that more wood- 
work might be used if simplified design and 
construction could be developed by which the 
cost could be reduced. Mr. Phillips also rec- 
ommended the preparation of wood paneling 
designs of standardized types which could be 
produced at low cost by mass production meth- 
ods. He thought architects would find this 
material more useful if the designs could be 
presented in convenient portfolios with reliable 
cost data for estimating the cost of typical 
installations. 

Mr. Jones added to Mr. Phillips’ remarks 
the statement that every modern home of the 
better type should have at least two of its rooms 
paneled in wood, particularly such rooms as 
the living room, dining room, entrance hall, 
library or den. Before this can be brought 
about, in Mr. Jones’ opinion, the cost of good 
woodwork must be reduced through changes 
in design and methods of production and dis- 
tribution, and the home-building public must be 
educated to the added value and desirability 
of wood paneled walls. 

Estes W. Mann pointed out to the lumber- 
men the opportunity of co-operating with the 
architects in teaching the building owner to 
appreciate competent architectural service. In 
the long run, he said, the architect's fee more 
than paid for itself through the more satts- 
factory service rendered by the building, the 
lower maintenance cost, and the higher resale 
value. 


Southern Pine at Texas Show 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 24.—More_ than 
187,000 persons who visited the South Texas 
Exposition at Houston, Tex., held from Oct. 29 
to Nov. 9, viewed an unusually interesting dis- 
play of longleaf and shortleaf southern pine as 
arranged by the association’s representative, 

C. Eaton, who was in charge of the exhibit. 

The exposition was held in the Sam Houston 
Hall where, it is interesting to note, the 
Democratic convention was staged several years 
ago. Mr. Eaton reported that the Southern 
Pine Association’s exhibit attracted large num- 
bers of visitors who attended the exposition each 
day, and he was plied with many questions con- 
cerning the various uses to which southern pine 
can be put. The exhibit consisted of nine panels 
showing different kinds of finish, the upper sec- 
tion of the panels depicting manufacturing, stor- 
age and logging scenes; timber blocks in which 
the grain of the wood is clearly shown; section 
of a room in which interior trim is featured, 
and a knotty panel, in the form of an attrac- 





tively designed door, which displays the beauty © 


of knotty pine. 
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Hardwood Market Shows 


Mild Weather Helps Demand 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 24.—Two weeks of 
mild weather during the present month have 
stimulated interest in lumber to some extent, 
and wholesalers find trade a little better than 
they expected. Retailers have been carrying 
very light stocks in a good many cases, and 
when new business comes in they are quite 
likely to find that more stock must be ordered 
immediately. Most everything bought is wanted 
quickly. Map 

Walter F. Shaw, who is in charge of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
trade extension work, will speak at the first 
session of the Buffalo Hoo-Hoo lumber school, 
which will be held at 4:59 p. m. on Nov. 28 at 
the Lafayette Hotel. Mr. Shaw’s subject will 
be “Wood Lath.” He is an able and interest- 
ing speaker, and was obtained for Hoo-Hoo 
by Franklin A. Hofheins, Snark of the Uni- 
verse. In the evening Mr. Shaw will address 
the Hoo-Hoo Club on the general trade exten- 
sion work of the association. 

Astor H. Weaver has returned from a trip 
to the mill at Croghan, N. Y., where his lum- 
ber company has sawed about 2,000,000 feet of 
birch and maple this season. 


Further Curtailment Expected 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 24:—Orders for 
southern hardwoods continue to come in very 
slowly, and are not hardly keeping pace with 
production. A slowing up of production has 
been noticed, due mainly to the slack demand, 
and further decrease is expected, as many mills 
that have been running are planning a close 
down during the holiday season, and others are 
preparing to shut down until after the first of 
the year. 

A few automotive plants have resumed op- 
erations, on a short schedule, and are in the 
market for hardwoods to some extent. There 
has been a slackening in demand from furniture 
and also from radio cabinet manufacturers, 
which two consuming groups have caught up on 
holiday orders. 
tions by flooring plants has brought out a few 
orders for flooring oak. In many instances 
their buying was not done because of the vol- 
ume of new business being received, but be- 
cause flooring oak was cheap. The planing 
mills are buying some hardwoods, and there is 
a little demand from sash and door manufac- 
turers, but purchases of these consumers are 
not nearly normal. The export demand is holding 
up fairly well; a few good orders have been re- 
ceived, and exporters are still shipping on old 
orders. A reduction in ocean rates from South 
Atlantic ports, which puts these in line with 
Gulf and North Atlantic ports, will result in a 
fairly good movement of hardwoods within the 
next few weeks from that territory. 

Weather conditions have been fairly good in 
the Memphis section, but heavy rains through- 
out other sections have curtailed production. 
_ Reduction in ocean rates from South Atlan- 
tic ports to United Kingdom ports of regular 
call, was announced on last Tuesday by the 
American Overseas Forwarding Co. The rates 
were brought into line with those prevailing 
from Gulf and North Atlantic ports. The rates 
had previously been 5 cents higher, greatly 

andicapping exporters from that section. The 
rate reduction was made when exporters were 
meeting with H. B. Phillips, manager of the 

emphis office of the American Overseas 
Forwarding Co., at Jacksonville, Fla., in an 
effort to arrange charters to take care of hard- 
wood shippers being forced to pay higher rates. 

e reduction will stimulate the movement of 
hardwoods from South Atlantic ports, Jack- 
sonville, Savannah and Charleston. 


Partial resumption of opera- ' 


While other woodworking plants are cutting 
down forces, a few employees are being added 
each week at the local plant of the Murray 
Wood Products Co., according to the local an- 
nouncement of W. H. Greenwalt, general man- 
ager and vice-president. The plant is now 
running about 75 percent of normal, and em- 
ploying around a thousand men, and produc- 
tion is being increased. This plant has been 
running during dull times here in Memphis, 
being among the few woodworking plants that 
have continued to operate. 


R. E. Montgomery, senior partner Lee Lum- 
ber Co., Memphis, is seriously ill at the Baptist 
Hospital, Memphis. Mr. Montgomery is one 
of the leading retail lumbermen of Memphis. 


Only Lower Grades in Demand 


Cincinnati, On10, Nov. 24.—While buying 
of all grades of lumber here continues hand- 
to-mouth, there are several indications of better 
business. Industrial users and flooring factories 
are inclined to buy more liberally of the lower 
grades of oak. Lower grades of sound wormy 
chestnut, poplar and gum are also being taken 
by box factories and plants which have con- 
tracts for radio cabinets. Industrials and 
some wholesalers believe that prices have got- 
ten within safe buying range. A peculiar fea- 
ture is, however, that higher grades appear not 
to be wanted. There is little interest in FAS 
or Nos. 1 or 2 common and select of any wood. 
There is practically no inquiry for what is 
known as automobile lumber in oak, ash, ma- 
ple, elm and gum. Comparatively few orders 
are being received from furniture factories, 
although there .are sporadic inquiries. Box 
factories are taking rather good sized lots of 
No. 3 common chestnut and poplar, and also 
liberal quantities of 2-A and 2-B poplar where 
they can get it at their own price. Chestnut 
is being freely used as core wood by the cabi- 
net trade and furniture factories. 


Flooring factories are taking both red and 
white plain oak, but the sellers insist on con- 
tracts providing for at least one-third red oak. 
Several mills have refused to sell oak unless 
the buyers take both red and white. Red oak 
stocks are more or less burdensome, and are 
selling at heavy discounts. The statement ap- 
plies more to southern red oak than to the Ap- 
palachian, however. Export hardwood business 
is very draggy, with offered prices unsatisfac- 
tory. Pine and cypress continue dull, with 
purchases only in hand-to-mouth lots. 


Buyers Not Replenishing Low Stocks 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 25.—Hardwood prices 
continue to be unsatisfactory for nearly all 
species and grades. Every now and then there 
is a sale at figures that indicate a surprising 
disregard for profit. Some wholesalers are 
booking a fair volume of modest orders of the 
hand-to-mouth variety from a wide number of 
customers. Supplies in the hands of consumers 
are very light. Advices from buyers in Great 
Britain continue to be encouraging, and speak 
of increasing willingness to negotiate. The 
recent and current buying of hardwood flooring 
is slow and cautious, and prices are weak. 
The selling range for plain white oak flooring 
is now: First grade, $78@84.50; second grade, 
$55@60; third grade, $35@41. First grade 
maple flooring from Michigan is offered down 
to $85, and first grade birch flooring can be 
had at $75@78. 

Another shipment of teak, comprising 465 
flitches and planks from Siam and Singapore, 
was oe last week by the George McQues- 
ten Co. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 64 and 65 


Improvement 


Brighter United Kingdom Outlook 


Lonpon, Enc., Nov. 7.—The United King- 
dom demand for States hardwoods has taken 
something of a turn for the better these last 
few weeks. The position has been considerably 
assisted by the curtailment of hardwood ship- 
ments, and the general opinion, gleaned from 
the leading hardwood importers in this coun- 
try, is that the market will show further im- 
provement during the next month or so. The 
low freightage rates have assisted the demand 
also, inasmuch as buyers are realizing that 
prices can hardly be lower, the only dissatisfac- 
tion being expressed by those importers who 
have had to write down their existing stocks. 

From a broker’s report it is gathered that 
there has been a little more inquiry for sawn 
pitchpine timber, and most buyers have filled 
their requirements at firm prices. Business in 
lumber and deals, however, has been difficult to 
arrange. 

American doors of Columbian pine are meet- 
ing with a steady English demand, being 
cheaper than either the home or Canadian prod- 
uct. The preference, however, is decidedly in 
favor of a door that is mortised and tenoned 
rather than dowelled. 

Wires from Moscow state that the delegates 
of the Central Softwood Buying Corporation 
have ratified their agreement with the Rus- 
sians, and any attempt at a wholesale dumping 
of Russian goods is therefore frustrated. The 
agreement limits the 1930 import to 500,000 
standards as against the estimated import of 
750,000 standards, and the 1931 import to 600,- 
000 standards, as against the 900,000 standards 
originally aimed at by the Russian producers. 


Automobile Demand Improving 


Loutsvit_E, Ky., Nov. 24.—The hardwood 
market has been dull, there being only a little 
scattered demand. However, automobile de- 
mand is improving. Fisher Body Co. at Mem- 
phis is running 20 hours, and Mengel Body 
Co., Louisville, is now working about 600 men 
and is consuming more lumber. Movement to 
radio, furniture and general cabinet plants is 
quiet. Retailers, planers etc. are not buying 
much material. Box and crating plants are 
buying in a fair way. Export business is slow. 
There has been a scattered demand for red and 
white oak, principally plain, common and bet- 
ter, 4/4 and thicker. There has also been some 
demand for No. 2 and better beech, 4/ to 8/4. 
Magnolia, quartered black gum and a little 
maple have been reported in sales. Gum lum- 
ber is not as active as it was, but there is some 
demand for plain red; and also for quartered 
and plain sap items, but at prices that are not 
very satisfactory. Walnut has been quiet. There 
is not much demand for FAS red or white 
oak, or quartered white. 

Prices of inch stocks at Louisville are: Pop- 
lar, FAS, southern, $75@77; Appalachian, $90; 
saps and selects, southern, $48@50; Appala- 
chian, $60; No. 1, southern, $35@38; Appala- 
chian, $45; No. 2-A, southern, $28@30; Ap- 
palachian, $33@35; 2-B, any district, $20@22. 
Walnut, FAS, $235@240; selects, $155; No. 1 
common, $85; No. 2 common, $35. Sap gum, 
plain, $43; common, $30; quartered, FAS, $53; 
common, $35. Red gum, plain, FAS, $88; com- 
mon, $43@45; quartered red gum $2 premium 
over plain. Ash, FAS, $70; common, $45. 
Cottonwood, FAS, $45; common, $30. Oak, 
southern red, FAS, $58; common, $40@42; 
white oak, FAS, $75@80; common, $45@47; 
Appalachian red oak, plain, FAS, $75@80; 
common, $48; white, plain, FAS, $90@95 ; com- 
mon, $55; quartered white, FAS, $125; com- 
mon, $75@8s0; sound wormy oak, $28. 

The North Vernon Lumber Mills, of North 
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Vernon, Ind., has recently moved its sales of- 
fice from Louisville to North Vernon, Ind., 
where it was formerly. 

The banking situation here is now righting 
itself fast. This morning the Security Bank 
reopened, with the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co., of New York, in control. Another small 
bank expects to resume in a few days. There 
is said to be pending a deal whereby New 
York capital will operate the Louisville Trust 
Co. There are also rumors regarding eastern 
capital backing the reopening of the National 
Bank of Kentucky. A good many lumber con- 
cerns had funds on deposit in some of the 
closed banks; and others report that customers 
are tied up for ready cash. Institutions closed 
last week controlled resources in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000,000. Control of the Ashland 
National Bank, at Ashland, Ky., a lumber town 
in eastern Kentucky, was bought back by John 
Buckingham and other officers and stockhold- 
ers from Banco Kentucky Co., Louisville, a 
holding company also for Security, Louisville 
Trust & National Bank of Kentucky. Ashland 
National interests control a chain of banks in 
the eastern Kentucky timber country of the 
Big Sandy district. Withrawals from building 
and loan associations became so heavy that 
they all announced that they would at once 
take advantage of the State law, which per- 
mits them to require thirty to sixty days’ no- 
tice of withdrawals. Such companies are not 
in the banking business, nor do they carry 
enough money in ready cash to permit them 
to make immediate payments. 





Famous Eastern Spruce Plant 


to Be Sold 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 24.—Wells Blanchard, 
vice president of the Portage Lake Mill Co., 
operating at Portage in Aroostook County, 
Maine, one of the largest and best-equipped 
softwood lumber manufacturing plants in north- 
ern New England, has announced that the com- 
plete lumber manufacturing plant will be sold 
at auction. The Portage mill, long famous for 
its spruce lumber and one of the few still saw- 
ing frames on this side of the Canadian line, 
has been controlled by the Blanchard Lumber 
Co., of Boston, of which Wells Blanchard has 
been the head since the recent death of his 
father, H. W. Blanchard. In recent years the 
Boston wholesale firm has become extensively 
interested in West Coast lumber. According to 
the announcement here authorized by Wells 
Blanchard, the complete lumber manufacturing 
plant at Portage, now in operation with daily 
capacity of 61,500 board feet of long lumber, 
together with the store, office building, board- 
ing house, stable and twenty-two dwelling 
houses, also complete logging equipment and 
some thirty acres of land with a frontage of 
nearly one-half mile on both Portage Lake and 
the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, and a separ- 
ate parcel of land comprising some seven acres 
about one-half mile north of the mill plant and 
with a frontage of about 900 feet on the lake 
and the railroad, all will be sold to the highest 
bidder. 

Mr. Blanchard stated to the representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the decision to 
dispose of the Portage Lake mill property is 
based on the fact that experience of the last 
two years has shown it could not be operated 
so successfully as the method of handling the 
output of independent eastern spruce manufac- 
turers. The Blanchard company is one of the 
exceptionally large and strong wholesale or- 
ganizations distributing in the New York and 
New England markets. Russian White Sea 
spruce was recently added to the company’s 
line and Mr. Blanchard stated he plans to bring 
- in more cargoes of this in the spring. 





THe BreAKFAst Noox 
The young couple in a small flat breakfast 
on a bridge table. She leads oatmeal, he returns 
grunts. 
Eggs are trumps. 


Many Hardwood Items Exported 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 24.—A review of 
export commodities into which hardwoods enter 
in manufacture reveals that, while the United 
States is exporting some twenty kinds of hard- 
wood lumber, two or three kinds of hardwood 
flooring, several kinds of hardwood box shooks, 
and other sawed hardwood items, the sales 
abroad of various manufactured products of 
hardwood may be counted up to a significant 
arnount. 

In order to show the extent to which hard- 
woods enter into American exports, the accom- 
panying table has been prepared to cover the 
export business of hardwood sawmills, cooper- 
age, handle, and veneer plants, and so far as 
segregated or partly segregated in the customs 
figures, the numerous pertinent manufactured 
articles whose wooden parts are wholly or 
largely constructed of hardwoods: 


GENERAL HARDWOOD EXPORTS—1929 
Board Foot Hardwood Items 


M Feet 
OQ Rk eee ee er 221,323 
Red and sap gum lumber........... 46,015 
ll Fee ee 40,383 
SI a hii ha ect i icin i gia dhe 38,781 
Hardwood lumber of unspecified spe- 
te og oe as a a bw ge Sid ae 23,700 
pO a 16,153 
DE rere 16,139 
. { ° - a= 13,781 
Birch, beech and maple lumber..... 11,746 
Hardwood logs except walnut, ash 
 f . SANG et eaeRreee 11,620 
EEO rrr ere 11,258 
ec ean ehie @ 9,701 
Tupelo and black gum lumber...... 7,889 
Gee Ge I, bo ct seadasctocbus 6,613 


Other hardwood box shooks (esti- 

I eae tied bd cd ok gine ace b'8 5,500 
Small hardwood dimension stock.... 
TG ae 


PE. BONE nn kccsdscexcvetames 3,980 
MO GEE BIGMOTY 1OGK. . 22. cccsccececs 5,193 
WA SED nnd anv e es ry atwenessees 2°176 
Hardwood sawed timber............ 1,988 
Numbered Hardwood or Chiefly Hardwood 
Items 
BlarGwoee ties (N6.)....4ccsseverns 581,363 
Plow and other bent handles (Doz.). 15,698 
Hoe, fork, shovel and other long 
De LD 3.4 056 oald'ee © e0d cee os 919,434 
Hand hoes and rakes (No.)......... 327,828 
Shovels and spades (Doz.).......... 31,919 
Handles for striking tools (Doz.)... 1,020,224 
MD TD Fedora be ceocreercrseees 99,084 
Hammers and hatchets (Doz.)...... 71755 
Oars and paddles (No.)............. 82,469 
BS 8 er 45 816, +558 
TU NO GRO occ cecbococvcoss 58, 505, 5043 
eee Menem (HSRE).... cc cccccecs 2/244'599 
Tignt heeding (Bets)... ccccccccces 1,284,052 
Slack barrel shooks (Sets).......... 479,747 
Tight barrel shooks (Sets).......... 1,049,451 
Tight empty barrels (No.).......... 302,082 
Other Items, Hardwood or Chiefly Hardwooa 
Hardwood veneer (Sq. Ft.)......... 79,000,000 
(estimated @ 80% of = veneer exports) 
Hardwood plywood (Sq. Ft.)........ 6,675,000 


(estimated @ 20% of alt plywood exports) 
Wood furniture, including billiard 


REE Sethe di wiane ace Mir as opp ate a a ee os. 067,507 
Wood wagon and vehicle stock...... 148,219 
WE (eit otnihe.c0pe ene ae cabo ; 521, 1905 


Articles Containing Hardwoods 


Sewing machines (household) (No.). 196,070 
I MI a. cb lait ms ak Gc ee aie 
Pianos and organs (No.)...........- 8,708 


Phonographs and radio sets (No.).. 483,080 
Refrigerators and trunks (No.)..... 53,225 
OS Se i ee aes 621,010 
Passenger autos or chasses (No.). 339,447 
Wagons and small vehicles (No.). 112,925 
*Miscellaneous vehicles and parts. ‘$3, 339,943 
Toy wheel goods and parts......... $ 821 1,430 
Amusement park and playground de- 

MINNIE chin dude’ alas oc ataoi ard ta wierd ee $ 579,990 


*Not including rail, motor, nor bicycles. 


Coopers in Semiannual Session 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 24.—The semiannual 
meeting of the Associated Cooperage Industries 
of America was held here Nov. 18-20, with 
President E, A. Powell in the chair. Various 
group and committee meetings were held during 
the three days in addition to the general ses- 
sion on Wednesday. 

At the executive committee meeting held 
Thursday, the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation was engaged to handle all traffic 
matters for the Associated Cooperage Indus- 
tries and its members. 

At the Slack Group meeting a redesigned 
bushel hamper for apples was introduced to 
the slack barrel stave and heading manufac- 
turers and also to the hoop and barrel mak- 
ers. The bushel hamper is the answer to the 
increasing demand for a smaller package for 
apples, and was designed and redesigned by 
the engineering department of the association. 
It has been accepted by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards at Washington. 

Reclassification of the finished tight barrel 
was the principal subject discussed at the Tight 
Group meeting. This classification would part- 
ly, if not entirely, eliminate the wrong barrel 
being used for any given commodity and assist 
purchasing agents and others when making pro- 
posals and comparing quotations. No definite 
action was taken, but it is expected that this 
reclassification will become effective after the 
annual meeting, which is to be held in St. 
Louis, in May next year. 


Grade Rules Revised 


Some changes and revisions were made in 
both the tight and slack cooperage stock grade 
rules. This was deemed necessary in view of 
the constantly changing requirements of the 
consumer of cooperage stock. 

The need for more information as to the 
consumption of cooperage stock was another 
important part of the discussions at the gen- 
eral session. President Powell said: “We have 
sufficient machinery already for obtaining sta- 


tistics on the production of cooperage stock. 
What we need now, and need badly, is a means 
of obtaining figures on consumption in order 
to guide the manufacturer in the purchase of 
raw material.” It is contemplated that with 
this additional data the cooperage stock men 
can better serve their customers. 

Last May an advertising appropriation was 
set aside to keep the merits of the wooden bar- 
rel before the consumer and potential con- 
sumer. In this connection Secretary Louis 
Horn, of St. Louis, stated: “The results from 
our advertising campaign, although modest, 
have been beyond our expectations. I believe 
that the advertising has been a factor in the 
excellent business the tight and slack barrel 
manufacturers have enjoyed during the last 
half year, despite the business depression ex- 
perienced in general business. 

Over three hundred members of the organ- 
ization and their guests attended the banquet 
Nov. 19. The Memphis members of the as- 
sociation provided the entertainment with G. I. 
Frazier of G. I. Frazier & Co., heading the 
entertainment committee. 





Inland Empire-Atlantic Rates 


SpoKANe, WasH., Nov. 22.—Effective Nov. 
10, Spokane was given a reduced rate on lum- 
ber, timber and box shook moving from here 
to Pacific coast terminals for intercoastal or 
export shipment by water. The new rate 1s 
1514 cents a hundred, whereas the old rate was 
2814 cents. 

The new rate, combined with the intercoastal 
contract rate of $8 per thousand board feet, 
will save shippers here more than $100 a car- 
load as compared with all-rail rates for lay- 
ing down a carload of lumber, timber, or box 
shook on the Atlantic coast. ’ 

This new rate is based on a reduction given 
Bend, Ore., effective July 1. It is expected 


that the intercoastal rate will advance to $12 
a thousand, as is usual in winter. 
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“Bes Car Rebuilding Program 


Sr. Paut, Minn., Nov. 24.—A car rebuild- 
ing program entailing the expenditure of $4,- 
500,000 and involving the use of 18,000,000 
feet of lumber and 6,000,000 square feet of 
insulating material was announced here today 
by Charles Donnelly, president of the Northern 
Pacific Railway. The program is in addition 
to the road’s usual improvement and mainte- 
nance budget, which totals $40,000,000 or more 
in normal years. It will give employment to 
some 600 men, who will be paid around $1,000,- 
000 during the coming year. 

The $4,500,000 project had been planned for 
1931, but the railroad has decided to go ahead 
with it immediately, since the work can be done 
economically and will help relieve unemploy- 
ment in Northern Pacific territory, Mr. Don- 
nelly pointed out. 

The work will be done entirely at the North- 
ern Pacific’s own shops at St. Paul and Staples, 
Minn., Spokane and South Tacoma, Wash., and 
at other points. Also, the materials and parts 
will be purchased in the Northwest, whenever 
possible, and a large number of men will be 
employed for months in the lumber, steel and 
other industries from which purchases will be 
made. 

The special Northern Pacific budget calls 
for rebuilding and modernizing 3,000 freight 
cars. One thousand refrigerator cars and an- 
other 1,000 box cars will be reconstructed, 500 
coal cars will be converted into box cars and 


N. Y.; Morgan Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Charleston, W. Va.; Mobile River Sawmill Co., 
Mt. Vernon, Ala. 

Anyone in the lumber industry desiring the 
Christmas issue of The Book of Smiles may 
receive a copy by writing the Standard Dry 
Kiln Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Completes Expansion Program 


Lurkin, Tex., Nov. 24.—With the comple- 
tion of its new 2-story brick office building, 
steel and brick fireproof pattern shop and stor- 
age building, a new wash and locker room for 
employees, the Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., 
of this city, has just completed one of the larg- 
est expansion programs in its history. The 
fencing of its plant in its entirety was also a 
part of the building program. 

In addition to the construction of buildings, 
a number of new, modern production machines 
were installed in the machine shop and foundry 
departments. Several tools, especially designed 
for the manufacture of Lufkin units, were added 
to its equipment. 

The Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., one of 
the largest plants of its kind in the Southwest, 
and of which W. C. Trout, well known to the 
lumber and oil fraternity, is the vice president 


- and general manager, was organized in 1900. 


Lufkin, at that time, was centrally located in 
the then thickly forested pine belt of east Texas. 
Some of the largest sawmills of the South and 
West were produced in the Lufkin plant. With 
the diminishing forests, the facilities of this large 

















New plant of the Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., at Lufkin, Tex. 


500 box cars into livestock cars. These cars 
will be stripped to the trucks and all parts in 
good condition will be utilized in the rebuilding. 

Besides the lumber and insulation to be pur- 
chased the materials to be bought include 
20,000 tons of fabricated steel, 2,700 tons of 
iron and steel castings, and 3,000 tons of steel 
forgings. 


Ask for the “Book of Smiles” 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 24.—Smiles is a 
very appropriate name for the Standard Dry 
Kiln Co.’s booklet “The Book of Smiles,” for 
the latest Christmas number just off the press 
is chucked full of good jokes and humorous in- 
stances. The Christmas number also illustrates 
modern dry kiln designs and accessories which 
are manufactured by the Standard company at 
its plant here. Special attention is given the 
internal fan, solid piling, reversible circulation 
kiln, external blower kilns and green end fan, 
re-circulating progressive kiln, all of which are 
manufactured by the Standard company. 

One article titled “What Your Neighbor Is 
Doing” briefly sketches Standard kiln installa- 
tions now being made in well known plants 
throughout the country. Some of the concerns 
that are mentioned as installing Standard kiln 
equipment at this time are: Maddox Table Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Horner Flooring Co., Dollar 
Bay, Mich.; Henry Klein Co. (Inc.), Elmhurst, 
L. I.; Stickley Manufacturing Co., Syracuse, 





plant were directed to the refinery end of the 
oil business and for the first time in the South- 
west refinery fittings of a special nature were 
manufactured in Lufkin. 

Entry into the production end of the oil busi- 
ness was made with the introduction of the 
Lufkin pumping unit, known as the Sykes- 
Herringbone gear. Other improvements for 
the production of oil, introduced by the Lufkin 
company, include the Trout oil-bath pitman; 
Trout counterbalanced crank, Lufkin center- 
line beam and other modern equipment. 


Trouble and Litigation 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Nov. 24.—Ownership of 
17,876 acres of land in Burke, Cleveland, Mc- 
Dowell and Rutherford counties with an ap- 

raised value of $350,000 was given. the 

right-Bachman Lumber Co., in a decree 
signed recently in United States district 
court by Judge E. Yates Webb. The title to 
this land has been in dispute since the in- 
stitution of a suit by the Wright-Bachman 
interests in June, 928. Lee Overman 
Gregory of Salisbury was named as special 
master to hear the claims of the various 
plaintiffs and defendants. The special master 
found that the lumber company was the 
rightful owner of 17,876 acres of land, while 
John Buff is the owner of a tract of 20 acres, 
Hal M. Walton of 153 acres and M. G. Hunt 
100 acres. 





7k kk _ 
No MEN THERE 
“Well, how’s the summer campaign going, 
girlie?” 
“IT seem to have struck No-Man’s Land.” 











E. L. BRUCE Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Largest manufacturers of Hardwood 
Flooring in the world 


Headquarters for: 


LUMBER 


in straight cars 
and mixed cars 


DIMENSION 


—one piece or glued-up, 
rough, surfaced or 
moulded to pattern. 


FLOORING 


*CELLized Oak Floor Planks, 
*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks, 


also regular T & G, *CELLized 
or untreated. 











Mills at: Prescott and Little Rock, 
Ark.; Cairo, Ill.; Oak Grove, La.; Reed 
City, Mich.; Bruce and Laurel, Miss. 











“Superior Brand’ 
DIMENSION LUMBER 


AND 
HARD MAPLE FLOORING 
Brown Dimension Co. 


(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pacte GRAND PRIZE 


Babe saat Salelal- tie > dele) Shalel ac 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 

















LOWER LOGGING COSTS 


while curtailing production by eliminat- 
ing wasteful methods; then use my co- 
operative bonus plan to keep costs down. 
This service has actually effected reduc- 
tions on large operations. 


GEO. DROLET Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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Sisal-reenforced 
waterproof building paper 


10,000 dealers now pushing Sisalkraft 
—‘“the building paper of a thousand 
uses.” Unlimited sales outlets; 85% 
sales repeats. So strong you can hardly 
tear it—eliminates the faults of ordinary 
paper, yet costs no more in the job. We 
help you sell it. Write for details of our 
result-getting sales promotion plan, and 
free samples. 


THE SISALKRAFT CO. 
205 W. Wacker Drive(Canal Sta.) Chicago 


SISALKRAFT 


“More than a building paper” 


AL 11-29 Gray 
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We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods: — 


ASH -BASSWOOD 

BIRCH SOF r ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Try 


S “Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 
Mee ~=©=—)S) Lumber Co. 
















We're supplying the needs of exact- 
ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


— We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
a Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 





Association “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 


Order in straight or mixed cars. 





THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 

Chicago Office: N. J Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 

















‘| YON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 


| of Northern Hardwoods 
1 7— A, MN SN == ————] 


LF 17 





Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 4 szct! vest 


including a lumber calculator for standard , log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous useful lumber 
tabulations epaid, 50 cents. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 Se. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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Boss and Driver—Partners 


Bill, the driver, had just returned from de- 
livering a load of oak planks to the new bridge 
job, and he had a few minutes to spare, so he 
went in to the office to talk to the Boss. He 
was courteously received by the Old Man, who 
had been quite busy figuring some of his costs 
of operation, but of course stopped that to hear 
what his employee had to say. Here’s about 
what happened, we are told by the motor truck 


committee of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce: 


BILL: (Hesitates, fumbling cap awkwardly, 
then summons courage) Chief, I’ve been on the 
job here nine months, and— 

Boss:—and you want a raise, I suppose? 
What makes you think you're entitled to it? 

SILL: Well, I’ve been driving one of your 
trucks for nine months, and—and— 

Boss: That’s just the trouble! You have 
been driving one of my trucks for nine months, 
and that’s about all you have done. Sit down, 





Bill, and let’s talk this thing over. Let me ask* 


you a question. 

BILL: All right, Chief. 

Boss: These last nine months you've been 
driving my truck—who did you think you were 
working for? 

BILL: Why, you, of course, 

Boss: Well, there’s your trouble. As long 
as you think you’re just a truck driver working 
for somebody else you'll never be worth more of 
any man’s money. Bill, do you expect to go 
along always working for somebody else? 
Haven’t you any ambition to work for yourself? 

BILL: Why sure, but I never had the chance 
—or the money. 

Boss: There’s where you’re wrong again. 
Since the first day you climbed up into the 
cab of one of my trucks you’ve had the chance. 
The only thing was that you didn’t see it. 

BILL: What d’ya mean, Chief? I can’t figure 
that out. 

Boss: Just this, that right at the start, if 
you'd said “I’m in business for myself; the Boss 
and I are partners,’”’ you wouldn’t be coming to 
me today for a raise, because you’d be worth 
more money and you'd be getting it. 

BILL: That sounds even more like a riddle. 

Boss: Bill, all this time you’ve been working 
for me, you've figured that all you had to do 


was hold down the wheel of a truck for me a 
certain number of hours every day and then at 
the end of the week you could stand in line at 
the window and get your money. Right? 

BILL: Sure. 

Boss: Now let’s take a look at your record. 
Here it shows where your truck was in the shop 
two days for repairs after that accident over 
on Maple Street and in again part of another 
day when the brakes went bad on you. Two 
and one-half days of idle time costs money. Do 
you know who has to pay the bill? 

BILL: Why you, of course. 

Boss: Nope, you and I both do. That's 
where we're partners. Can’t you see that if 
we could cut down on the money that it costs 
me for repairs and idle time, I'd be getting more 
service out of my trucks, and I’d be able to 
share the saving by paying you a higher wage? 

BILL: I’m beginning to see what you mean. 
If I'd pretended that I was driving my own 
truck, maybe that accident wouldn’t have hap- 
pened and I'd have checked my brakes before 
starting out that morning. Then you'd have 
been willing to split the savings with me. 

Boss: That’s right, and it would be good 
business for me to do it, Bill. Now let’s figure 
it from another angle. Here’s a complaint on 
your record that you got tough with a fellow 
out on the Post Road the other day just be- 
cause he kept honking his horn at you trying 
to get by. 

BILL: (Bristling) What of that? I was get- 
ting over to the side of the road just as quick 
as I could after I heard his horn, but he kept 
right on tooting at me. 


Boss: It would have made a difference, Bill, 
if you’d been working for yourself. Then you'd 
have stopped to consider before you run the 
risk of making an enemy of some motorist that 
you didn’t know. Getting tough just creates a 
lot of bad feeling for the truck—and that hurts 
business in more ways than one. For example, 
that man might have been a member of the leg- 
islature. .The next time that he’s up to the 
capital and they’re thinking of raising some 
money, the first fellow that he thinks of to tax 
is that rough-neck truck driver. So, he slaps a 
little higher tax on the truck and that costs 
hoth of us money. 





Douglas fir logs from Cedar Creek camp on the west slope of Mount Hood, owned by Magnus 

Linden, Sandy, Ore., being loaded on an International truck, ready for the eight-mile haul to 

the highway and subsequent thirty-mile drive to the Willamette River at Milwaukee. Each truck 
averages three round trips daily, and performance is unusually satisfactory 
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Bitt: I'd never looked at it in that light be- 


re. ; 
ee: Or that driver we're talking about, 


might have been one of our customers or a 
friend of one of them—naturally he remembers 
—and we lose his business. Whose pocket does 
that come out of? ; 

BitL: Yours and mine, Chief. 

BILL: That’s the idea, Bill. Now I’m going 
to make you a proposition. I want you to go 
pack to your truck with the idea that you and 
I are partners. I’m going to have confidence 
in you—and I want you to trust me. From 


now on, you'll get your share of all the money 
not only that you make for me, but also what 
you save me. What do you say—is it a bar- 
gain, Bill? 

BILL: It sure is, Chief. Hereafter I’m work- 
ing with you as well as for you. And that re- 
minds me—when I took that load to the place 
on Cottage Grove Avenue yesterday I passed a 
place where a foundation for a house was al- 
most done. I wonder if we 

Boss: Maybe we can. Anyway, we'll get 
busy and try to sell ‘em our lumber. Good 
work, Bill! 








NOTES FROM 











Arbor Day Observance Spreads 


Arbor Day, a festival which originated in 
Nebraska in 1872 and which is observed in the 
fall or spring, has become world-wide, with 
tree-planting ceremonies celebrated throughout 
the United States and in Canada, the British 
Isles, several European countries, Australia, 
China and Japan, according to the Forest Serv- 
ice. J. Sterling Morton, then a member of the 
Nebraska State Board of Agriculture and later 
secretary of agriculture, originated the idea of 
Arbor Day. The movement received the en- 
thusiastic support of President Roosevelt and 
other leaders in conservation. 

Forest Week is now celebrated in many 
States in conjunction with Arbor Day. Presi- 
dent Harding proclaimed a Forest Protection 
Week and President Coolidge an American 
Forest Week. 


Appointed to Foreign Service 


Arthur C. Ringland, graduate of Yale For- 
est School and formerly connected with the 
Forest Service, has been appointed to the for- 
eign service of the Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. Ringland’s field will nominally be all of 
Europe. His work is designed to keep the 
United States in touch with the status and 
trends of forestry developments and the im- 
provement of technical forestry practices in 
Europe, as an aid in the development of Ameri- 
can forestry. Special attention will be given 
by Mr. Ringland to land use in relation to 
forestry. 

The agricultural foreign service is being 
established under provisions of a recent act of 
Congress, with the administrative direction cen- 
tered in the bureau of agricultural economics. 
to which Mr. Ringland will be attached. 

During the World War Mr. Ringland served 
as regimental adjutant to Col. Woodruff, com- 
mander of forestry troops of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces—10th and 20th Engineers— 
from which position he was transferred to com- 
batant service with the Pioneer Engineers of 
the 37th Division in Belgium. His most out- 
standing work was in central Europe with the 
American Relief Administration, where he 
served as chief of mission, with headquarters in 
Prague, and later at Constantinople. 

Since returning from Europe Mr. Ringland 
has been active in forest recreation work and 
in forest and wild life conservation as execu- 
tive secretary of the National Conference on 
Outdoor Recreation and as a member or direc- 
tor of other organizations interested in this 
general subject. 





Produces Oil for Leprosy Cure 


Chaulmoogra, an Asian tree from which is 
produced chaulmoogra oil, the most effective 


‘remedy for leprosy yet discovered, grows well 


in Porto Rico and small seedlings are in de- 
mand in neighboring countries, according to 
William P. Kramer, supervisor of the Luquillo 
national forest and head of the Porto Rican 
insular forest system. As much as $10 each is 
paid for chaulmoogra seedlings, some of which 
are transported by steamer to Caribbean ports 
and thence inland by airplane. 

The first chaulmoogra trees were planted in 
Porto Rico a few years ago by the U. S. Forest 





Service in a corner of the small leper colony 
at Trujillo Alto. The seed had been brought 
from Siam and the East Indian Islands by the 
bureau of plant industry. The young trees have 
thrived remarkably, Mr. Kramer says, and 
promise to make Porto Rico not only an im- 
portant nursery center, but also a future source 
of the healing oil. 

The Federal Government maintains the Lu- 
quillo national forest in Porto Rico, with a 
gross area of about 65,000 acres. Several in- 
sular forests are maintained by the island gov- 
ernment. While the island produces many 
valuable hardwood trees, it is obliged to import 
most of its building material, largely pine, from 
the United States. Plantations of Australian 
pine and also of the Bayahonda tree, a native 
hardwood of Santo Domingo, are doing well 
on the insular forests. Both of these woods 
are hard, but not so hard as some of the native 
Porto Rican woods, into some of which an 
ordinary nail can not be driven. 

Ausubo wood from the Luquillo national for- 
est is at present in best demand and brings 
$200 per 1,000 board feet. It is very hard, 
and needs to be, for it is largely used in making 
wheels for bullock carts. It is also a valuable 
construction timber, but too hard and difficult 
to work for cabinet making. 





Western Chamber Meeting 


Major problems of business, viewed in the 
perspective of western trade and industry, will 
be reviewed at the eighth western divisional 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to be held at Portland, Ore., 
Dec. 8 and 9. 

Three basic western industries—oil, lumber 
and mining—will supply the text for the dis- 
cussion, which will deal with the business out- 
look and stabilization efforts which will affect 
materially all classes of industry. 

Lumber will be discussed at the general ses- 
sion on the morning of Dec. 9, with addresses 
by William B. Greeley, manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and Hugo 
Winkenwerder, dean of the College of Forestry, 
University of Washington. The addresses will 
be followed by general discussion. 





Furniture for Indian Service 


The Indian Service has contributed a share 
to Federal efforts to stimulate employment with 
contracts for furniture aggregating $200,000, 
according to a communication sent by Secretary 
of the Interior Wilbur to Col. Arthur Woods, 
chairman of the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment. These contracts will 
be distributed among manufacturers in eight 
cities. Production will keep contractors’ fac- 
tories going a large part of the 60 days allowed 
for delivery of the furniture, it is estimated. 
Some of the items were too large for single 
manufacturers to complete within the time limit 
and awards were divided among several. 

Contracts have been spread geographically as 
follows Gardner, Mass., $35,521.57; Marietta, 
Ohio, $37,054.08; Kansas City, Mo., $1,730.72; 
Chicago, $29,120.35; Tacoma, Wash., $7,699.24; 
St. Louis, Mo., $4,500.00, and Memphis, Tenn., 
$11,107.24, 


MID-S TATES point, 


the way to PROFITABLE 
FENCE BUSINESS 





Mip-sTATES BRANDS HAVE 
BEEN FAVORITES FOR MORE 
THAN 20 YEARS ... all over the 
country progressive young farmers 
are buying the brands of Mid- 
States fence their fathers bought 
before them... 

ADRIAN STIFF STAY 

STAR STIFF STAY 

BEN HUR WRAP STAY 
. . . these have always meant profit 
for the dealers who sold them, and 
their popularity is now enhanced by 
the fact that they are made of 


ZINC-BLENDED WIRE* 
Wire made by this process has 20 
to 30 EXTRA pounds of protective 
zinc BLENDED to each ton of cop- 
per-bearing steel wire. Patented 
features of the process make this 
extra-heavy coating possible by 
blending the zinc to the steel so 
that it cannot chip or crack off. 
The thick-coating of zinc is so 
treated that it forms an actual alloy 
with the steel where the two are 
in contact. ZINC-BLENDED Wire 
Fence will outlast fence made by 
the old galvanizing process two or 
three to one. 


MID-STATES dealers everywhere 
are getting more than their share 
of fence business and a Mid-States 
franchise is considered a valuable 
property. You, too, can sell Mid- 
States Fence profitably. 
Write for information on open ter- 
ritory and the Mid-States merchan- 
dising plan . . . Mid-States also 
manufactures gates, lawn fence, 
oultry fence, steel posts, barb wire, 
Bale ties, nails and staples, plain 
wire and metal roofing. 
*(ZINC-BLENDED Wire is produced 


by the GALVANNEALING Process 
under License Arrangement.) 


The Mid-States Steel and Wire Co. 
is a merger of the Adrian Wire 
Fence Co., Adrian, Mich.; the Dwig- 
gins Wire Fence Co., Anderson, 
Ind., and the Crawfordsville Wire 
and Nail Co., Crawfordsville, Ind. 


MID- STATES 
STEEL ond WIRE Co. 


CRAWFORD/VILLE,. IND. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES 

New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 

South Bend, Ind., 511 Pythian Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 2-219 General Motors Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 5525 White Bldg. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 711 Traction B 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 

















Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 














Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





North Carolina Pine and. 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
factured, High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
—t-—. - Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























GOLDSBORO 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
a 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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including a lumber calculator for standard sizes, log rues, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous useful Timber 
tabulations. id, 50 cents. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











FOREIGN LUMBER MARTS 


The material printed below is taken from reports to the Lumber Division by 
foreign offices of the Department of Commerce and American consular offices 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24.—The Finnish 
and Swedish lumber export associations re- 
cently arrived at an agreement to provide 
for a maximum export quantity during 1931 
of 80 percent of 1929 exports, not including 
box shooks and short lengths, according to 
cables to the Department of Commerce from 
Commercial Attaches T. O. Klath, Stockholm, 
and Osborn S. Watson, Helsingfors. 

As this year Finland and Sweden are cur- 
tailing exports about 20 percent under 1929, 
no reduction in 1931 under 1930 is indicated. 
Swedish 1931 total exports of lumber sizes 
are estimated by the trade at 1,782,000,000 
board feet, and Finland’s sawmill association, 
representing 75 percent of the exporters, esti- 
mates its members’ 1931 exports at 1,485,000,- 
000 feet. 

Norwegian exporters are reported to have 
decided against curtailment next year, ac- 
cording to Commercial Attache M. H. Lund 
at Oslo. Norwegian exports are not large 
in comparison to Sweden’s and Finland’s and 
their year-around ice-free harbors provide 
advantages over Finland and most of Sweden 
where lumber ports are closed during the 
winter. 

Up to the end of October Finland and 
Sweden together sold 3,465,000,000 feet of 
lumber, or 89 percent of their expected 1930 
exports. 

Building Active in France 


Building activity in France increased 16 
percent the last seven months of this year 
above the average for 1929, according to a 
report from Consul Mason Turner, Paris, to 
the Lumber Division. Douglas fir has en- 
tered the French market for construction 
purposes. Imports of oak and red or sap gum 
showed substantial increases during the first 
seven months this year, while walnut im- 
ports decreased slightly. The prices asked 
for French are still so comparatively high 
that users purchase a part of their oak else- 
where. By far the greater part of the oak 
still used in France is, however, native French 
oak as its quality is known and preferred. 

Imports during the seven-month period of 
1930 and 1929, respectively, were: Oak 12,- 
461,000 board feet, compared with 5,582,000 
feet; red or sap gum 160,000 feet, compared 
with 93,000 feet; walnut 1,141,000 feet, com- 
pared with 1,384,000 feet, and construction 
woods 630,000,000 feet, compared with 
535,000,000 feet. 


Conditions in Northern Ireland 


Belfast brokers are of the opinion that tim- 
ber merchants of northern Ireland have over- 
estimated the seasonal demand for European 
softwoods, according to Vice Consul Franklin 
B. Atwood. 

Pitch pine stocks are sufficient to supply 
any normal demand that may be expected 
during the coming winter months. Douglas 
fir demand remains firm and prices are being 
maintained at present attractive levels, al- 
though there is a possibility of a slackening 
demand if it turns out that local dealers 
have overestimated their requirements of 
north European softwoods. It is estimated 
that more than 6,000,000 feet of north Euro- 
pean softwoods arrived at Belfast during 
October, severely taxing storage facilities of 
yards at the Belfast docks and every foot of 
available space is stacked high with lumber. 

The trade reports that builders are making 
efforts to complete schemes in hand for small 
houses before the subsidy granted by the 
Government of northern Ireland expires at 
the end of the fiscal year, March 31. 


Russian Shipments to Argentina 


Six hundred carloads, or about 5,600,000 
feet, of Rumanian softwood lumber, addi- 
tional to usual shipments, have been shipped 
to Argentina this year, according to a report 
from Commercial Attache Sproull Fouche at 
Bucharest. These shipments are part of an 
order placed by Argentina for some 2,000 
carloads, or about 18,650,000 feet of Ru- 
manian lumber for delivery over a period of 
two to three years, According to official sta- 
tistics, Rumanian exports of lumber to Ar- 
gentina in 1929 totaled 13,708 metric tons, 
or about 10,075,000 board feet. 


Mr. Fouche adds that the Rumanian Soft- 
wood Exporters Cartel, known as _ the 
“Acordo,” has been dissolved, the reason 
given being the unsatisfactory conditions of 
the international market. The purpose of 
this cartel was the establishment of soft. 
wood export prices. 

It is expected by the Greek trade that this 
action by the Rumanian exporters will cause 
a considerable drop in prices in the Greek 
market, says Ralph B. Curran, acting com- 
mercial attache at Athens. Greek importers 
are already stocked with Rumanian lumber 
at prevailing prices. 

Although the Argentine lumber business 
continues dull due to further slacking jp 
building construction in all districts, consia- 
erable orders for pitch pine and Douglas fir 
have been placed for shipment during the 
next two or three months, as stocks have 
become very low, according to a cablegram 
from James G. Burke, Acting Commercial At- 
tache, Buenos Aires. 

The Argentine hardwood market has shown 
no improvement, but some interest in red 
gum is apparent, as small furniture and cab. 
inet makers consider this wood adaptable to 
their trade. 

Further weakness in the Peso exchange, 
with no prospect of improvement, and the 
general depression of world cereal prices 
have caused continued pessimism regarding 
the immediate future. The softwood situa- 
tion remains very much influenced by Soviet 
activities and quotations. 

Imports during October of Adriatic woods 
were small, while Russian and north Euro- 
pean shipments were heavy. October im- 
ports into Buenos Aires estimated by the 
trade, in board feet, included: Pitch pine, 
13,250,000; Brazilian pine, 1,500,000; Douglas 
fir, 463,000; hemlock, 501,000; California pine, 
87,000, and oak 473,000; while imports into all 
Argentina gave Douglas fir a _ total of 
1,015,000 board feet. 


Receipts and Shipments at Rotterdam 


Figures published by the Central Bureau 
of Statistics at The Hague indicate that the 
volume of lumber discharged and loaded at 
the port of Rotterdam from January to 
August, inclusive, have increased somewhat 
over the same period of last year. For the 
1930 period the total discharged for import 
was 356,824 metric tons and that discharged 
in transit 703,395 tons, an aggregate of 
1,060,219 tons. For 1929 the total in both 
categories was 954,199 metric tons. 

The position of the United States in the 
Rotterdam lumber movement stands out, and 
as far as unloadings for import into The 
Netherlands are concerned, America this year 
is ranking first with 83,839 metric tons un- 
loaded during the eight months, Finland 
second with 68,128 tons, followed by Latvia, 
Russia and Sweden in the order named. Last 
year imports were smaller, and Finland led 
with 56,259 tons, while the United States was 
second with 55,562 tons. With respect to 
lumber discharged in transit the United 
States ranks third, European Russia and Fin- 
land being far ahead of us in both years. 
The bulk of the lumber discharged in transit 
at Rotterdam finds its way to Germany. 


London Market Situation 


A radiogram from James Somerville, trade 
commissioner, London, states that there is 
little change in the English lumber market. 
Douglas fir purchases have been virtually 
confined to immediate requirements owing to 
a general lack of confidence caused by fur- 
ther decline in c. i. f. prices. Pitch pine in- 
quiries have increased a little, but buyers’ 
requirements are filled at firm prices and 
business has been difficult to arrange in 
lumber and deals. 

American hardwood arrivals and stocks are 
heavy, with demand below normal for this 
time of year. Sales of American hardwood 
have been placed for shipment during the 
further setback and uncertainty has been 
added to the hardwood market situation by 
a conference decision again to reduce ocean 
freight rates. 
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A Little This, a Little That 


About as many people still are coming to the 


ar 

Yes, people still are buying, but they aren’t buy- 
ing hard— 

Enough to build a rabbit hutch, to mend a 
picket fence, 

But nothing, as they put it, that will run into 
expense. 

A 2x4, a 1x6, or boards to fix a walk, 

And yet it takes as much of time, it takes as 
much of talk, 

As sold a woman once a house, or sold a man 
a barn— : 

But I don’t ever let them know trade isn’t worth 
a darn. 


I estimate the 2x4, I price the 1x6, 

I ask them if there’s anything besides they 
ought to fix. 

They sometimes take a 1x8 to make a pantry 
shelf, 

Some fellow even buys a roll of roofing for 
himself. 

A salesman isn’t one who sells what people 
want to buy; 

He ought to sell them what they need, at least 
he ought to try. 

A salesman isn’t only one who sells them some- 
thing big; 

If I can’t sell a man a house, I’ll sell one for 
his pig. 

A little this, a little that, seems little, but it’s 
not: 

A little that, a little this, together make a lot. 

And, though I may not make as much as back 
in ’98, 

I don't ‘intend to stand around, or only sit and 
wait. 

If I can’t sell a bungalow, I'll keep them com- 
ing In 

If L can’t have the fatted calf, I'll try to get 
the thin. 

I'll quote a single 2x4, I'll take it from the pile 

And sell it to a customer—and do it with a 
smile. 


We See b’ the Papers 


What we like to see is pride in the community 
chest. 

Nobody seems to start any $15 suits of clothes 
shops. 

Business seems to be about 50 percent of 
abnormal. 

Bread riots in Madrid. But it’s our maid's 
cake that’s a riot. 

She asked for a Kelvinator, but her husband 
gave her a frigid air. 

Another woman saved from a wreck. She 
refused to marry him. 

Give your money a job and the other fellow 
will be able to find one. 

Notre Dame is willing to play for charity, 
except charity for the other team. 

Well, at last it is Andy Mellon who is wor- 
rying about our income tax, not us. 

The lion may be the king of beasts, but the 
bear is by no means the king of men. 

Legge says United States is behind wheat 
buying. And so, apparently, is everybody else. 

There will be no special session of Congress, 
ut tornadoes, drouths and earthquakes remain 
among the possibilities. 

One naval parity that might be established 
is to reduce the number of rum runners to the 
number of rum chasers. 

The trouble is, that when wheat goes up, 
everybody feels prosperous, and starts eating 

rench pastry, and wheat goes down. 

A Chicago boy is alleged to have fired five 
times at his father, but missed him every time. 
It is nice to be missed by the children. 








Albert Doerr, jr., who worked his way 
through college by driving an ice wagon, is to 
marry the Huntington millions. Who said ice 
wagons were slow? 

A College Point, N. Y., man shot up an 
automobile that blew its horn in front of his 
house Sunday morning. Other men with guns 
please copy. 


Between Trains 


Detroit, MicH.—The purchasing agent is a 
pretty important person in these times, and at 
all times. Tonight we met with the Detroit 
Purchasing Agents’ Association, and were 
pleased, although not surprised, to find that the 
most successful ones were not the ones who 
always got the cheapest price. Feeling for the 
bottom is as futile in business as it is in the 
stock market. In these competitive times, price 
is a serious consideration, but the great danger 
is that, in reaching down for price, you may 
let go of quality. 

And giving quality is as important as giving 
price. You seldom have a customer come back 
and complain about the price he paid, but you 
will have plenty of them coming back and com- 
plaining about the goods they got, if you give 
them reason. 


Detroit, MicH.—On the street today we saw 
a couple of colored men driving a car with a 
white man sitting in the rumble seat, and we 
wished we had some of our southern friends 
along so we could hear what they thought about 
it. A rumble seat is a great idea, for the fellow 
in the front one. We have met the nobility, 
dined with presidents, faced vast audiences and 
done the lockstep at a wedding, and gotten away 
with it pretty well; but put us in a rumble seat 
and we feel as embarrassed as a bulldog with a 
ribbon around its neck. Some day we are going 
back to the old home town, and settle down, 
and settle up, and run for Congress; and the 
first bili we shall introduce will be one to 
abolish rumble seats. 

Of course this has nothing to do with the 
International Baby Chick Association, which 
was what brought us here. We certainly have 
a wide variety of industries in this country, and 
when these fellows told us at the table tonight 
about the millions and millions of baby chickens 
they ship every year, and how one man had 
made a million dollars shipping these millions, 
we realized there were other businesses than 
lumbering that we knew nothing about, and not 
much about that, although we have been comb- 
ing sawdust out of our hair ever since we could 
first be induced to comb our hair at all. 


The Skunk 


The skunk is not a pleasant thing, 
No pet to have around the house, 
Yet didn’t even Bobbie sing 
A song about a certain louse? 
So, though the subject may be strong 
As socks that decorate his bunk, 
A lumberjack would weave a song 
And pay a tribute to the skunk. 


It has a perfume like the rose 
Has never had and never will; 
But there are other skunks than those 
That hang around a camp or mill. 
For now and then a human one 
Upon the trail of life you find, 
And when I see what some have done, 
I much prefer the other kind. 


All honor to the woodland cat 
Who won’t deceive and won’t pretend. 
He may not be so nice—at that 
At least he never robbed a friend. 
They don’t all walk upon-all fours, 
The skunks you meet ‘along the way, 
And, in the house or out-of-doors, 
I'll take the polecat ev’ry day. 











Meadow 
River 
Mixed 

Cars 


mean a saving on 
freight — lower 
stock investment, 
increased turn- 
over and profits. 


Remember, all 
Meadow River 
stock is produced 
from famous West 
Virginia timber 
carefully handled 
and loaded. 


MEADOW 
RIVER 
LUMBER CO. 


Rainelle, West Va. 


FLOORING— 


Red Oak Maple Beech 
White Oak Birch 


TRIM and MOULDINGS— 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch Ash 


STEPPING and RISERS— 
Oak Birch 


BEVEL SIDING— 


Poplar 
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CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
, and Shingles 
‘ ; Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
| Planing Mill Facilities. 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 




















Metropolitan Center 





Office head- mink Specialized 
uarters for the office buildings, 
umber Indus- ed designed and 
try, all Trans- = Wan built expressly 


portation lines, 
and Govern- 
ment agencies 
of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


to serve the 
needs of busi- 
ness, commer- 
cial and indus- 
trial concerns. 


At the heart of the business district of the me- 
tropolis of the Northwest, this is the ideal 
office location for wholesale, manufacturing, 
exporting and importing firms. 


Metropolitan Building Company 
1201 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight 
Brokers 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 























Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect invoiees 
and discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 














A New Book 
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HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction, 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDBDAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
es accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 


While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
semi-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%”"x5%”, vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St. | CHICAGO, ILL 
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News Notes from Am} e 


Portland, Ore. 


Nov. 22—China is re-entering the Pacific 
Northwest market, although so far its pur- 
chases have been confined largely to railroad 
ties. It is understood that a re-building pro- 
gram projected over there, if carried out 
even in part, will require huge quantities of 
ties. Inquiries for other lumber, too, indi- 
cate something doing across the Pacific. To 
what extent the recently reduced freight 
rates have caused this increase in inquiries, 
only time can tell. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that lumber can be shipped across from 
here to the Orient at rates seldom obtain- 
able. 

Mills catering to rail business report their 
yards are doing a fair amount of buying. 
While business can not be called good, it is 
not so bad either, said one lumberman who 
has a group of medium-sized mills operating 
four days a week. Other lumbermen intimated 
that the general situation showed some im- 
provement during the last week. 

Sales of Iniand Empire pine mills are not 
large, but the market is being considerably 
helped by continued curtailment of output, 
and stocks at the mills will soon be further 
reduced, as there will be shutdowns as a 
result of more severe weather. 

R. F. Deinse, vice president and general 
manager of the Edward Hines Pacific Coast 
Lumber Co., whose offices are here, stated 
today that the company’s new mill at Burns, 
Ore., is now operating one shift six days a 
week, instead of two shifts four days. Under 
the new schedule the crews work alternate 
days. The night shift will be resumed when 
market conditions justify. Mortimer L. Hud- 
son, one of the officials of the Edward Hines 
associated companies, arrived at Burns this 
week on one of his occasional visits. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Nov. 22.—A talk by Ernest Dolge, who has 
just returned from a three weeks’ trip to the 
Atlantic coast, was the feature of the regular 
meeting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
yesterday. Mr. Dolge spoke before the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology during his 
absence. The invitation to appear at the 
famous college came to him as the result of 
some tests carried on by the students on 
wooden beams furnished by Mr. Dolge, and 
which showed breaking tests almost exactly 
as calculated by him. He was asked to ex- 
plain the methods of calculation to the stu- 
dents, and gave them a 2-hour talk on struc- 
tural lumber. In his speech to the lumber- 
men Mr. Dolge explained some of the handi- 
caps which wood must now overcome, and 
the attitude toward different building mate- 
rials taken by architects and engineers gen- 
erally. The prejudice against wood, he de- 
clared, is due largely to the wide variation 
in quality, and the lumbermen must sooner or 
later meet this objection by furnishing mate- 
rial on accurate specifications. 

Charles M. Clark, safety engineer for the 
Intercounty Safety Association, of which 
most of the local mills are members, gave a 
talk on some of the amendments to the in- 
dustrial insurance act which will be intro- 
duced at the coming session of the legisla- 
ture. His talk was followed by a general 
discussion of the subject. 

Plans for increasing the club’s membership 
were suggested by W. Yale Henry and Presi- 
dent Roy A. Sharp, and the matter will be 
one of the first duties of the new administra- 
tion which will take office Dec. 12. The 
annual election of officers and directors will 
be held Dec. 5, Mr. Sharp announced. Invita- 
tions to the club’s annual banquet Dec. 12, at 
which the new officers will be installed, went 
out yesterday, it was announced by Frost 
Snyder, chairman of the banquet committee. 

Cargo shipments of lumber from Tacoma 
during October touched the lowest mark re- 
corded for several years, when only 32,684,745 
feet was shipped, oyer the local docks. Ex- 
port shipments declined to 8,475,500 feet. 
The Atlantic coast took 11,074,048 feet of the 
total shipped, and Japan was the largest 
foreign buyer, taking 2,946,551 feet. 

Plans for providing work for Tacoma’s un- 


employed are being worked out by Tacoma 
lumber and other industries. One proposal 
by Henry S. Royce was to put a large crew 
of men at work clearing dead trees and snags 
from the forested portion of Point Defiance 
Park, the material so obtained to be cut up 
into fuel for needy families. Mr. Royce offereq 
to arrange for this work if the plan is ap- 
proved by the park board. Another proposal 
is to wreck the old interurban viaduct across 
the Puyallup River, which it is estimated 
would furnish 6,000 cords of wood. This wil] 
be done by local relief agencies, and thirty 
cross-cut saws will start operations next 


ne Spokane, Wash. 


Nov. 22—Even with the big recent decrease 
in production in the Inland Empire, orders 
do not come in fast enough to keep pace with 
the output. For some time many manufac- 
turers of Pondosa products have _ reported 
selling at less than the cost of production. 
Volume of trade in the Inland Empire has 
been small. However, Pondosa shop, which 
has not moved at all for the last six weeks, 
seems to be coming to life. Several recent 
inquiries for shop have been reported. The 
price of Pondosa has a tendency to become 
steadier. 

As to prices for Idaho there is a difference 
of opinion. Some say that the increase in 
the relative production of Idaho pine, by 
mills that have-chosen to leave the other 
species uncut, will in time have an influence 
on the price. However, agencies handling 
the sales of the major portion of Idaho pine 
report that no price change has been made 
for several months. Nos. 1 and 2 Idaho com- 
mon are the grades in least demand. No. 3 
is reported a little weaker. The firms that 
are cutting smaller Idaho logs, which furnish 
the greater percentage of lower grades de- 
sired at this time, are therefore favored. 

The demand for and prices of mixed woods 
are more erratic, being governed by com- 
petition of other regions and other species, 
especially fir from the Coast and yellow pine 
from the South. 

Because of a slump in the mining industry, 
the call for timbers for mine lagging has 
been greatly reduced. 

One of the large manufacturers of stock 
frames reports some orders for January, and 
a few for even later in the spring. This firm 
looks for continued dullness until January, 
and predicts active buying beginning in Feb- 
ruary. 

After seven months of operation, during 
which there was a loss of but one hour of 
running time, the Chinook Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., owning the former Hedlund 
lumber properties, shut down its sawmill 
Nov. 21 for winter repairs. The planing mill 
and manufacturing departments will con- 
tinue during the winter as in former years. 
“Since the Chinook company resumed opera- 
tions of its Spokane sawmill last spring, it 
has been cutting Pondosa pine damaged in 
the fire of last year in Ferry County, where 
logging operations for the company are car- 
ried on,” said E. H. Stanton, president. “A 
total of 21,000,000 board feet was cut, some 
of it from logs in excess of three feet in 
width that cut 2,100 feet to a 16-foot log. 
We have had a fairly good season as to sales, 
and are carrying over in our yards 18,000,000 
feet of sawed lumber, as compared with 
15,000,000 feet when we began operations last 
spring. Two sawing crews on the two sides 
of the big mill were used. We feel pleased 
with the outcome of the year, and are look- 
ing forward to improvement in the lumber 
market in the spring. The trees we cut uD 
this year contained about the best line of 
Pondosa pine we have ever brought into 
Spokane.” 

The Diamond Match Co. mill at Cusick, 
Wash., closed down Nov. 18 after a good 
season’s cut. Several men will be employed 
on the clean-up, and to put a new cement 
floor in the mill. The roof on the machine 
shed, which collapsed under the weight of 
snow, has been repaired. ; 

The Long Lake Lumber Co. is continuing 
its mill at Spokane six days a week, with an 
8-hour shift, and the Deer Park Lumber Co., 
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at Deer Park, is also operating its mill, but 
closed down its logging camp some time ago. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Co. has recently 
increased operation from five days to six days 
a week, but has reduced the crew to two- 
thirds of a regular shift. 

The Panhandle Lumber Co., which has been 
running two shifts at Ione, has closed down 
its mill, but is still operating two camps on 
a 6-day schedule. 

The Humbird Lumber Co., at Newport, has 
resumed logging operations, but the Winslow 
Lumber Co., at Orin, has closed down. 

In fact, very little logging is being done, 
and most of the mills are closed at this time. 

Box factories, although running, are mostly 
operating with skeleton crews, and many 
frame factories are idle. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Nov. 22.—Donovan Lumber Co.’s Mill No. 1 
shut down last week, but Mill No. 2 will re- 
open. Only one mill in Hoquiam is running, 
and that on part time. <A conference called 
by the mayor and city council of Hoquiam 
to ascertain reasons for the shutdown of the 
mills, disclosed that conditions wholly beyond 
local control were responsible for their idle- 
ness. Fifteen business men and industrial 
leaders went into the matter very thoroughly. 
It was brought out that other localities are 
in position to cut cheaper grades of lumber, 
and that there is some market for that kind. 
It was stated that if the mills could operate 
at a loss commensurate with the cost of keep- 
ing them shut down, they would be running. 
It was also shown that loggers are not to be 
blamed for refusing to cut their timber and 
take tremendous losses. Prominent among 
lumbermen who are working on the committee 
to help the unemployed are Frank H. Lamb, 
who is chairman of the welfare committee; 
Arnold Polson, W. H. Dole, George Pauze, F. G. 
Foster, and W. S. Lucey, general manager 
Hammermill Paper Co., Hoquiam. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Nov. 22.—“They haven't asked us to include 
bricks or hardware yet, but we have received 
some orders which call for nearly everything 
else needed in building a house—and, to top 
it off, the buyer wants the car shipped the next 
day,” is the way an official of the Robinson 
Manufacturing Co., Everett, summed up the 
kind of orders handled by his company re- 
cently. When he was asked what the company 
did about such orders, he replied succinctly, 
“We load them right out, because we know 
that few retailers have any stock to speak of, 
and probably need just the items they ask for, 
and need them bad.” 

Intercoastal space is easier; one shipper de- 
clared there is no difficulty getting it. This 
informant believes the conference will have 
difficulty holding to announced rates for Janu- 
ary and February, unless more ships are 
taken off. 

California lath, which some weeks back 
strengthened considerably, are now being pur- 
chased at $3.60 to $3.75, having dropped from 
a top price of $5.25. Stocks at Los Angeles 
are declared to be large, with some 5,000,000 
Pieces on hand. 

Asked to name any developments in the ex- 
port market, a leading exporter here said 
tersely, “It’s not worse,” and added, “Inquiries 
and orders from China show some increase, 
but the other export markets are inactive.” 

The firm tendency of the shingle market con- 
tinues, price advances being made by the lead- 
ing manufacturers. Production is small, be- 
cause of the comparative scarcity of cedar 
logs, and the higher prices being asked for 
them. Shingle mills are disinclined to sell at 
prices prevailing the last few months which 
Manufacturers declare have shown no profits. 
Production is about 40 percent of capacity, or 
10 percent below that of this month last year. 
The outlook is that production will continue 
to drop from this time on, as December pro- 
duction last year was 40 percent, and January, 
30 percent of capacity. Stocks available are 
Slightly lower than at this time in 1929, with 
& smaller number of varieties of shingles on 
hand. Some shopping around is therefore 


necessary to fill orders for specific kinds of 
shingles. 

The log market is in the same relative posi- 
tion as it was, most of the logging being done 
by mills cutting their own timber. List prices 
remain unchanged. 

S. A. Foster, of the S. A. Foster Lumber Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., is visiting with relatives here 
until after Thanksgiving. He is accompanied 
by his wife. The Foster Lumber Co. operates 
sixteen retail yards. 

W. I. Carpenter, jr., of W. I. Carpenter 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., is visiting 
the Everett office of the company. He says 
the people in the dairy districts served out of 
Minneapolis are in pretty good shape finan- 
cially, and that a fair volume of lumber busi- 
ness can be expected from them. 

P. J. Barbare, lumber sales manager for 
Brockway-Smith-Haigh-Lovell Co., wholesalers 
at Boston, Mass., is visiting lumbermen of 
this district. Mr. Barbare says stocks of lum- 
ber are very low in his section and that he 
looks for a fairly good volume of business in 
the near future. 

Thomas Gwilt, western representative of 
W. G. Wheeler, wholesaler of Rockford, Ill., 
was a visitor to Seattle recently while on a 
western business trip. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Nov. 24.—A slight bulge in demand was 
experienced last week. The inquiry resulted 
in more orders than for several weeks. Open 
weather over most of this section of the 
country stimulated consumption, sales mana- 
gers state, for it gave additional time for 
repairs in preparation for winter. Virtually 
all sales were made on an immediate ship- 
ment basis. Line yards are buying in small 
quantities. Nearly all have declared their 
intention of taking inventory earlier than 
ever this year. It is reported by salesmen 
that industrials probably will begin buying on 
a small scale some time during the holidays 
or just afterward, and that they can be de- 
pended upon to buy quite heavily just after 
the first of the year. Prices are holding firm 
at present, but an advance is expected in 
No. 2 boards, which are in good demand, par- 
ticularly in Texas and the southern States. 
Some mills are oversold on this item, it is 
reported. 


New York, N. Y. 


Nov. 24.—The lumber market in the metro- 
politan area during the last three months of 
the fall has shown slow improvement, but 
not much. Stocks of nearly all lumber are 
low. Douglas fir stocks are larger than those 
of any other wood. Incoming fir shipments 
have been curtailed to an enormous extent 
and today, though demand is light, it would 
be difficult to find any distress lumber on the 
market. Retail yards have their stocks per- 
haps at the lowest of any time on record. 
This is true even of fir. Firms may be found 
here and there that have been busy and con- 
tinue to be busy. Although the distribution 


of southern and North Carolina pine has been © 


slow, and the wholesalers have faced the 
stiffest sort of competition all year, the head 
of one of the leading southern pine organi- 
zations told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN corre- 
spondent that it would dispose of the entire 
output of its member mills. 

J. N. Winton, of the Winton Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, conferred recently with Charles 
J. Harris, representative here. 

James L. Kemper, New York manager 
Hammond Lumber Co. (Inc.), recently sev- 
ered his connection with that firm, and 
W. R. McMillan, of the Chicago office, has 
been in charge here. 

Frank B. Haviland is now representing the 
Peninsular Cypress Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

James G. Wallace, head of Delkena Lumber 
Co., Dalkena, Wash., was a recent visitor. 

The Forest Box & Lumber Co. (Inc.) has 
leased part of the National Lead Co.’s plant 
in Long Island City for a term of years. 

The Wemple Lumber Corporation has be- 
come exclusive representative of the A. C. 
Tebb Lumber Corporation, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Leroy Christy, well known New York 
wholesaler, has opened an office at Grand 








"NEWMAN 





It’s 100% Original 
Growth Longleaf 


Just notice the size and length of 
these logs and you'll readily under- 
stand how it is possible for us to cut 
such large, long structural timbers. 
When you see the name “NEW- 
MAN” on a big stick, you know it’s 
cut from such dense grain Mississippi 
long leaf pine logs. That name 
“NEWMAN?” is also a guarantee of 
strength, durability and resiliency. 
Make the name “NEWMAN” your 
guide in buying 


TIMBERS, DIMENSION, 
FLOORING, FINISH, 
LATH, SHINGLES, Etc. 

All stock is manufactured strictly in accord- 


ance with the American Lumber Standards. 
Trade Marked, Specie Marked and Certified 


J.J. Newman Lumber Co. 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Members American Pitch Pine Export Co. 
New Orleans, La. 
Eastern Sales Office: SCRANTON, PA. 
Also Selling Famous “Bude Quality” Shortleaf Stock 





Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
We are prepared to supply Poplar, Red and Sap 
Gum, Red and White plain and quartered Oak, 
Beech, Hickory, Soft Maple, plain and quartered 
Tupelo, Sycamore and Cypress. Can mix with 

Yellow Pine if desired. 
queer rem 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (72% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 
WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 


harms 

























California Sugar 
and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











Cc PACIFIC COAST Co 
k KLAMATH 














/ WYouNed ~ 
No. 2 Common & Better 


and want some mighty fine quality, 
carefully milled lumber, just send us 
a memo of your needs. Our timber 
is from the famous Klamath district 
and the trees cut with a good per- 
centage of high grade lumber. We 
can supply anything you need in 


SELECTS AND COMMON 
S4S OR ROUGH 
SHOP AND BOX 


Write now for quotations. 


Crater Lake 
Lumber Co. 


SPRAGUE RIVER, ORE. 
Huntington Taylor 


GENERAL MANAGER 








BOOKS—B00 K$—BOOKS$—Here’s the place 


to get them. Write now for catalog. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Central Terminal as representative of a 
number of West Coast firms. These include: 
Longworth Lumber Co., Longworth, B. C.: 
Inspected Shingles (Ltd.), Vancouver; Robin- 
son Manufacturing Co., Everett, Wash.; Wil- 
liam Hulbert Mill Co., Everett, Wash. 

Edward Brooks, vice president of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., has been in New 
York on a business trip. 


Boston, Mass. 


Nov. 25.—Enterprising lumber dealers are 
aiding the campaign to reduce unemploy- 
ment by broadcasting “Build Now” argu- 
ments through the various channels of free 
publicity made available by the extensive 
public and private activities to meet the 
present emergency. 

Owen Johnson, of the Johnson Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), Manchester, N. H., has been stirring 
up encouraging interest recently in water- 
cured northern Maine white pine, dressed to 
order and in 4/, 5/, 6/ and 8/4 thicknesses. 
Mr. Johnson stated to a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he is “almost 
out of the boxboard business” because the 
demoralization of prices has made it so un- 
profitable, but he foresees excellent oppor- 
tunities for New England white pine pro- 
ducers willing to cut and grade their lumber 
carefully for other purposes. 

William L. Smith, of the Lexington Lum- 
ber Co., Lexington, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., of Boston, and also of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co. H. 
E. Stone, president of the former company, 
recently sailed for a vacation in Europe. 


Shreveport, La. 


Nov. 24.—Southern pine buying is fitful and 
slow, and last month it was much below the 
limited production. One mill was operating 
three days a week, yet it seemed it would 
have to curtail further if it wished to avoid 
piling up more stock. Many mills, not al- 
ready shut down, have either a severely cur- 
tailed output, or are contemplating suspend- 
ing altogether until a reasonable volume of 
demand appears. It would be rather difficult 
to determine what constitutes the market 
price on any particular item. It is a buyers’ 
market. The weather during the last few 
weeks has been almost ideal. There is suffi- 
cient rain to fill mill ponds and make logging 
easy, yet not enough to make the low ground 
boggy. Plenty of labor is available. 

Hardwood demand is slow, and prices re- 
main about the same notch as for the last 
month or two. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Nov. 24.—The North Carolina pine market 
has been extremely dull. Business for No- 
vember will be much less than for October. 
Most mills, after hard work and quoting low 
prices, have found the demand very listless. 
There is really not much need for lumber, and 
retail yards and other consumers are begin- 
ning to curtail purchases even more. Prices 
on some items of low grade stock are still 
weak, but prices of better grades seem to be 
maintained without much difficulty. 

Sales of 4/4 B&better edge have been very 
light, both in band and circular sawn stock. 
No interest is taken at all in edge 4/4 No. 3. 
Demand for 4/4 Bé&better stock widths has 
been only fair. Prices are stronger for the 
supply is growing smaller. The bad weather 
farther south has seriously interfered with 
lowland logging and reduced output of B&bet- 
ter grade. Stock widths 4/4 No. 3, rough and 
dressed, have been moving a little better, at 
fair prices. Bé&better 5/4 and thicker has 
been quiet, and the same is true of B&better 
4/4 bark strips. Miscuts, 4/4, are scarce and 
more could be sold at a fair price if available. 

There has not been much demand for edge 
4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried rough or dressed, 
nor for air dried. Box mills will buy good 
wide kiln dried edge at low prices. Bad 
weather has curtailed offerings and shipments 
of air dried edge box rough. There is some 
4/4 No. 2 box being sold, free from red heart 
and pitchy boards. No. 1 4/4 stock box in 
all widths has been rather quiet. Only a little 
buying of 6- and 12-inch, rough and dressed, 
has been done. Prices today on boards are 
very low. Some 4/4x6- and 12-inch No. 2 box, 
dressed, has been sold, and more will be 
bought when it is harder to buy No. 1 grade. 





Edge box, 5/4 and 6/4, continues very quiet 
as are 4/4 box bark strips. Rough small 
framing and sizes were moving rather briskly 
during the first of the month, but demand hag 
fallen off quite a bit. 

Very little flooring, thin ceiling, partition, 
dressed finish etc. has moved. A few more 
kiln dried roofers have been sold in mixeq 
cars, but demand for these is far from satis. 
factory. Air dried roofers have been quiet, 
Wholesalers are disposing of transits at a fair 
profit. The weather has been very bad in 
South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, so that 
shipments have been delayed, and a further 
curtailment of production has taken place. Air 
dried roofer mills are, therefore, rather firm 
in their prices. Dressed framing, however, 
has been moving slowly and quotations vary 
to such an extent as to cause buyers to hold 


off. 
Macon, Ga. 


Nov. 24.—After being cut off for two weeks 
by heavy rains, which have made unpaved 
roads impassable, roofer manufacturers who 
were still operating began to resume work 
the latter part of this week. Production 
during the last two weeks has been at the 
lowest point in years. In fact, few mills were 
able to run at all, because of bad weather. 
There is not any market for the product. 
Construction activity in southern territory, to 
relieve the employment situation, is bound 
to help the roofer manufacturers somewhat. 

Longleaf manufacturers in southern 
Georgia are resuming operations again, after 
two weeks of rain and a battle in many 
cases against water from swollen streams. 
The dullness usual at this period of year is 
more pronounced than ever. 

Because of wet weather and Thanksgiving, 
many hardwood mills were shut down this 
week, but expect to resume next Monday on 
the curtailed schedule which has been fol- 
lowed for some time. Business is off, as com- 
pared with previous weeks of the last two 
months. The outlook is encouraging, judg- 
ing by inquiries. There was some hardwood 
shipped during the week, principally to fur- 
niture factories of Virginia and the Carolinas, 
and there was a light movement to the East. 
There is still a good demand for the gums, 
manufacturers say. 


Warren, Ark. 


Nov. 24.—The Arkansas soft pine mills had 
a fair business last week, but it tapered off 
considerably during the current week. Ship- 
ments are running in excess of both produc- 
tion and new business. 

Stocks of common have been materially 
reduced this month, especially 6-inch No. 2, 
which is oversold at some mills in 14-foot 
and longer. A fair supply of 12-foot and 
shorter is still available, but some mills are 
limiting future sales to 8,000 or 10,000 feet a 
car. Some lengths of both 8- and 10-inch No. 
2 are in limited supply, while 12-, 10- and 
20-foot No. 2 are very scarce. Indications 
are that before spring a number of common 
items will be hard to find, especially with 
stocks of little mills exhausted and their ac- 
tivities at a minimum because of bad 
weather. Further price advances are looked 
for on practically all items of common by 
the end of the year. 

Mills reporting surplus stocks of 4-inch 
flat grain flooring the first of the month now 
report satisfactory sales having been made 
of B&better and No. 1. The 4-inch No. 2 is 
still in surplus. Good average stocks of 
Bé&better flat grain are on hand. Bé&better 
4-inch edge grain flooring continues to be 
sold about as fast as it is accumulated. 
Mill prices average a little better than $60. 

Some straight and mixed car orders have 
been booked for B&better finish, casing, base 
and molding. 

Several line yard concerns whose fiscal 
year ends Nov. 30 have placed orders for 
shipment during the next ninety days, most 
of them at the mill’s convenience. These or- 
ders are practically all for mixed car load- 
ings and run heavily to common boards and 
shiplap, but include enough shed stock to 
level up yard assortments. The belief is 
that prices are on the bottom and will be 
higher by the time usual spring buying be- 
gins, so some concerns are buying for spring 
needs at present levels. 

The mills catering to the automotive in- 
dustry report a few scattered orders for ex- 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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Business Changes 


KANSAS. DeQueen—Missouri 
mnuneied by Home Lumber Co. 
Monticello—B. W. Edwards Lumber & Supply Co. 
sold to Peoples Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Crescent City—Nelson & Sarris 
succeeded by Crescent City Products Co, to manu- 
facture cedar products. 

San Francisco—L. D. MacDonald has moved his 
lumber business from 465 California St. to 1930 
Van Ness Ave. 

San Francisco—Theo Veyhle succeeded by Bran- 
nan St. Planing Mill. 


LINOIS. Nason—Nason Lumber Co. sold 
astea bankruptcy proceedings to the DeWitt 
Lumber Co., of Mt. Vernon. 


KANSAS. Manhattan — Burgner-Bowman-Mat- 
thews Lumber Co. sold local stock to the three 
other lumber concerns, Griffith Lumber & Coal Co., 
Golden Belt Lumber Co., and Ramey Bros. and the 
yard will be discontinued. 


LOUISIANA. Ravenswood—R, J. Hackney Lum- 
ber Co. sold mill to Turner-Farber-Love Co., of 
Memphis. Property consists of hardwood band mill, 
railroad, rail equipment and logging supplies, with 
about 21,000 acres of timber. 

Swayze Lake—Caldwell Hardwood Lumber Co.’s 
general sales office moved to Melville. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Bay State Lumber 
Co, sold to Vincent E. Hoye for benefit of creditors. 
Mr. Hoye has long been an employee of the Bay 
State Lumber Co. which made an assignment to 
Frank H. Godfrey, of the Godfrey Lumber Co. on 
Nov. 8 

Malden—Mason Lumber Co. has been reorganized 
and is now the Mason Lumber Corporation; Harold 
R. Mason is president and clerk. Capital, 100 
shares no par value, 

Winchendon—F. Scheney Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Webber Lumber & Supply Co. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—Trio Lumber Co. chang- 
ing name to Malcolm MacConnell & Co.; retailer 
of hardwood and cypress lumber. 

NEW YORK. Kingston — Center Lumber Co.; 
H. B. Osterhoudt sold interest to H. D. Young. 

New York—H. B. Marx & Bro. succeeded by 
H. Wagner & Adler Co, 

Rochester—Hopeman Bros. Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
changing name to Hopeman Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


OREGON. Bandon—E. M. Randleman has sold 
out his logging business to Orin Randleman. 

Molalla—James E. Riddell is reported to have 
purchased the Shot Gun Lumber Co.’s mill and 
equipment from O. C. Klaetsch. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Lehighton—Miller Bros. suc- 
ceeded by City Lumber Co. 

Philadelphia—Oiney Coal & Builders’ Supply Co, 
changing name to Olney Lumber Co, 

Williamsport—Lundy Lumber Co. has purchased 
the real estate, inventory, fixtures, etc., of Fisher 
Lumber Co. and is merging the two businesses at 
the Fisher Lumber Co. location, the latter com- 
pany retiring. Lundy Lumber Co. continues under 
the old name. 


TEXAS. Orange—Standard Export Lumber Co. 
moving to Beaumont. 


WISCONSIN. Elderon, Hatley, Seymour, Wau- 
sau and Wittenberg—Heinemann-Johnson Lumber 
Co.; entire interests purchased by J. L. Burt and 
L. A. Johnson and the company will be reorgan- 
ized under name of Johnson-Burt Lumber Co. of 
which Mr. Burt is president and Mr. Johnson, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Incorporations 


COLORADO. Denver—Brake & Duff Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; William Duff etc. 

South Fork—South Fork Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000. 


ILLINOIS. Geneva—Geneva Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; old con- 
cern, 


Lumber Co. 





INDIANA. Elkhart—Shoff Mfg. Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, 50 shares $100 par; to manufacture 
toys and novelties of wood. 


KANSAS. Syracuse—Home Builders’ Lumber Co., 
incorporated; 201 shares, no par. 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Chas. B. Nelson & 
0., incorporated; capital, $25,000; old concern. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Direct Sash & Door 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; LeRoy Russell, 
Brookline, president. 

Spencer—R. B. Stone Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; old business organized by Donald 

Stone et al, heirs of founder of the business. 


._ MICHIGAN. Muskegon—E. L, Atherton & Sons, 
incorporated. 


NEBRASKA, Omaha—Carmichael Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; Neil D. Carmichael. 


NEW YORK. Floral Park—Hodes Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000; Stanley Hodes, 770 
St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn. 

New York—Fonthelena Lumber Corporation, in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000. 

Smithtown—Smithtown Sand, Gravel & Lumber 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; building 
supplies and retail lumber. 

NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—B. & R. Lum- 


ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; R. Royal, 
interested, 


OREGON. Albany—Albany Door Co. increasing 
Capital to $150,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Lumico Sales 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $5,000; Wm. R. 
Schmerling, 854 N. 7th St. 

Wilkes-Barre—Eschenbach Lumber Corporation 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; old concern, 514 §S 
Franklin St. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Bennettsville — Carlisle 
Building Material Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000; 
lumber, paints and hardware. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—T. E. Sledge Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; old concern. Will 
operate mills in Mississippi; T. E. Sledge, Bank of 
Commerce & Trust Bldg. 


WASHINGTON. Centralia—Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Agency decreasing capital to $20,000. 

Hoquiam—Grays Harbor European Timber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000; exporting, import- 
ing and shipping; H. V. Owens, interested. 

WISCONSIN. Birnamwood — Hales - Maislein 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $24,000; James 
H. Hales. 

Milwaukee—R, E. Behnke Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $125,000; old concern. 


Casualties 


FLORIDA. Fernandina—Plant of the Peninsular 
Barrel Co, damaged by fire. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheboro—Asheboro Ve- 
neer Co., loss by fire, $45,000; plant destroyed. 

Concord—wNational Lumber Co., loss by fire, 
$25,000; plant destroyed, 

ORBGON. Ironside—The sawmill of Floyd How- 
ard has been destroyed by fire. 

TEXAS. Hicksbaugh—Kirby Lumber Co.’s plant 
badly damaged by tornado. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Oakland—Patterson Ladder Co., 
19th and Adeline St., opening an assembling plant 
at 2227 E. 14th St. 

San Francisco—Clark County Lumber Co., G. R. 
Bleecker, manager, has opened an office at 24 Cali- 
fornia St. 

COLORADO. Gunnison—A. C. Davis Saw Mill 
Co. organized to get into the lumber business on 
a large scale at Soap Creek. Mr. Davis recently 
came to Colorado from Texas and has associated 
himself with Frank Dorr and Frank E. Cole, of 
Delta, Colo. They have purchased the T. L. Crews 
mill and holdings on Soap Creek. Are cutting 
lumber, cabin logs, crossties etc. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Hair Hardwood Co. 
has started a saw, planing and shingle mill. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Monarch Sash & Door Co. 
starting a wholesale sash, door and millwork busi- 
ness at 11435 Perry Ave. 

LOUISIANA, Ponchatoula—E,. B. Norman & Co. 
have started a sawmill. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Winner Mfg. Co. recently 
began manufacture of woodworking machinery. 

NEW JERSEY, West New York—Robert J. Boyle 
has started a retail lumber business. 

NEW MEXICO. Thoreau—J. F. Byrd has started 
a sawmill and retail lumber business. 

NEW YORK. Tonawanda—J. L. Beyer Lumber 
Co., has started a wholesale lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA. Wewoka—Jones Bros. Lumber Co. 
has started a retail lumber business. 

OREGON. Portland—W. P. Fuller & Co. has 
added a department which will carry doors, 
screens, panels, floorings, built-in furniture etc. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Butler Junction (P. O. But- 
ler)—S. R. Montgomery has started a retail lum- 
ber business. 

TEXAS. Waco—C. G. Cryer Lumber Co, has 
started a wholesale lumber and commission lumber 
business. 

VERMONT. Amsden (P. O. Reading)—Amsden 
Lime Co. has started a retail lumber business. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Buckner—The W. T. Riggs Lum- 
ber Co. has leased a site from the Cotton Belt 
Railway Co. and will erect a $25,000 sawmill to 
be ready for operation by Jan. 


GEORGIA. Vidalia—J. E. Thompson is planning 
developments here to include a new sawmill. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Jamaica Plain (Boston)— 
Merriman Bros., 185 Amory St., has let the con- 
tract for a wood finishing plant to cost $40,000. 


MISSOURI. Poplar Bluff—The Black River Lum- 
ber Co. (P. O. Box 467), of which H. M. Sleeth 
is president, proposes erection of a sawmill plant 
here with a capacity of 25,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber daily. 

St. Louis—R. E. Pickrel, 4025 Clara Ave., and 
others, propose erection of $250,000 veneer factory 
on Clara Ave. and Terminal Belt Line. 

OREGON. Lakeview—Underwood Lumber Co., 
box manufacturer, will erect a band sawmill, 

TEXAS. Dalhart—Roberts & Olver Lumber Co. 
have begun construction of a new office and ware- 
house building on the corner of 4th and Keeler. 

Fort Worth—Joen E. Quarles Lumber Co., 9 
Jennings St., will erect lumber sheds on Park 
Piace to cost $26,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. New Westminster — 


Frazer Valley Tie & Lumber Co. proposes erection 
of a sawmill to cost about $70,000. 


Co PACIFIC COAST Co 





CHIEF CHINOOK 


announces this com- 
pany’s adoption of the 
Firm Price Policy! 
Our officers believe 
the retailers, as well 
as the mills and the 
wholesalers ultimately 
profit most from a sta- 
ble price on a reliable 
product. Price-cutters 
are, quite often, qual- 
ity-cutters. 


CHIEF CHINOOK re-states the pledges of 
this Company “to ship only 


QUALITY PONDOSA PINE 


and products made from that good wood, in the 
manner, and at the time, specified by the buyer 
—to the end that the ultimate consumer will be 
well satisfied with the QUALITY, and be willing 
to allow a profit, and an added prestige, to both 
the retailer and ourselves.” 


CHINOOK LUMBER & 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Capacity—frames 1200 per shift—lumber 150 
M per shift—box shook 1 car per shift—mould- 
ings 1 car a week. 

Prompt shipment guaranteed ! 
tinental railroads to serve you. 





All transcon- 











KILN DRIED 


OldGrowth Yellow 
Fir Common 


ALL 1’ and 2’ Dried Rough 
Before Surfacing 


v VW 
STRAIGHT CARS 


Soft Old Growth 
Yellow Fir Uppers 


~  - 


MIXED CARS 


“Everything from Soup 
to Nuts”’ in 


Dry Old Growth Yellow 

Fir Common — Uppers — 

Mouldings—Bevel Siding— 
Shingles, etc., etc. 


v Vv 


KILN DRIED HEMLOCK 
Common and Uppers 


del, 2 


M.A. Wyman Lumber Co. 
908-9 White Big. Seattle, Wash, 




















O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
Consulting Forestry 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 


Old Town, Ruttan Block 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 
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Every Building 


Order You Sell 


Should be backed 
by this Policy ~ 
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INVESTMENT. 
COVERING 
eae <" —ee 
a of Your Property .* @« 








Your Contractors 
Will Welcome It. 


It is a blank specification (easily made out) for 
any building as well as a guarantee of materials 
and construction. 


Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 

Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this ‘Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 


future. Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


A Bookliet of Instructions 
sent with Each Order 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 








J. W. Embree, president of the Rittenhouse 
& Embree Co., prominent Chicago retailer, left 


early last week to spend the winter in Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


E. L. Kurth, of Keltys, Tex., vice president 
of the Angelina County Lumber Co., was in 
Chicago last week and part of this week, and 
called at local lumber offices. 


Elmer Abrahnson, of the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, returned last week from an 
extended business trip to several lumber dis- 
tributing centers of New England. 


A. T. Storm, of Four Holes, S. C., vice 
president of the Chapman-Storm Lumber Co., 
manufacturer of cypress and hardwoods, arrived 
in Chicago Monday to spend several days call- 
ing on lumbermen and industrial consumers 
here. 

J. H. Curtin, of Stephenson, Miss., sales 
manager of the Foster Creek Lumber Co., was 
in Chicago Tuesday to confer with his com- 
pany’s local sales representatives, Baxter & 
Montgomery (Inc.) concerning trade prospects 
in this territory. 

John I. Shafer, of South Bend, Ind., president 
of the John I. Shafer Hardwood Co., and also 
president of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, called at the association’s offices in 
Chicago Monday and also visited local lumber- 
men. He left Monday night for Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Bruce Harris, of Winnipeg, Man., president 
of the B. F. Harris Lumber Co., spent the 
week-end at Lake Geneva, Wis. ,visiting his 
son, B. F. Harris, jr., who is attending North- 
western Military Academy, and while in this 
vicinity took occasion to call on friends in the 
Chicago lumber trade. 


The fortieth annual edition of the Chicago 
Lumber Dealers’ Telephone Call sheet recently 
has been distributed to the local trade by the 
publisher, C. W. Winters of 317 Howard Street, 
Evanston, Ill., and one of the long sheets, 
printed in two colors and listing hundreds of 
lumber firms, may be seen hanging in practi- 
cally every lumber office. 


A. Fletcher Marsh, of Chicago, vice president 
of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., spent 
Monday and Tuesday in St. Louis, Mo., at- 
tending the annual convention of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association, an organization of in- 
land waterway interests. The Chicago firm is 
directly concerned in this field, for it is one 
of the country’s important sellers of lumber and 
timbers used in large and small waterway proj- 
ects. 


David Stoddard and Homer Eccles, of Baker, 
Ore., president and general manager, respec- 
tively, of the Oregon Lumber Co., arrived in 
Chicago Wednesday to spend a week calling 
on the local lumber trade, with headquarters at 
the offices of the Robert K. Eaton Lumber Co., 
their company’s sales agent in this territory. 
A big event, or perhaps the big event, of the 
visit was expected to be the football game be- 
tween the Oregon State and West Virginia 
elevens at Soldiers’ Field, Thanksgiving Day. 


The most hopeful sign the lumber industry 
has had in this generatlon is the willingness 
with which live dealers everywhere are accept- 
ing modern merchandising ideas, according to 
R. E. Saberson, of Minneapolis, Minn., man- 
ager of the merchandising bureau of the Wey- 
erhaeuser Sales Co., who was a visitor last 
week at the offices of ihe AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. He also called on other old friends while 
in Chicago, and conferred with J. P. Boyd, his 
company’s district manager here. Mr. Saber- 


son said that he never in his life had so much 
fun as during the last few months, when he 
has seen the retailers coming forward and tak. 
ing hold of this thing called merchandising, 
He feels that dealers are appreciating the fact 
that there is a splendid opportunity awaiting 
them, to acquaint possible customers with how 
to build and why to build that certain way— 
that there is satisfaction and an intrinsic worth 
in a building built according to modern plans 
—for a home that is built scientifically is a joy 
to the home owners and adds to the value of 
the property itself. 


Charles Green, of Laurel, Miss., president of 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co., accompanied by Mrs, 
Green arrived in Chicago Monday and called 
at the company’s local office for a talk with 
H. N. Rogers, district manager. Dawson 
Winn, sales manager of the firm, was present 
at the conference also, having been in Chicago 
several days previous. Mr. and Mrs. Green 
continued their way to New York, where they 
expected to spend the Thanksgiving holidays 
with their son, Gardiner Green, a student at 
Princeton University, and their daughter, Miss 
Anne Green, who is attending the Baldwin 
School in Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Chester J. Hogue, of Seattle, Wash., who is 
in charge of the technical service of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was a visitor 
Monday at the offices of the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN. He has just returned from an exten- 
sive trip to South American countries, made 
in the interests of promotion of trade in Doug- 
las fir. Starting early in September he jour- 
neyed down the west coast of the two conti- 
nents to Chile, and from there across country 
to Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil, returning via 
New York. He conferred with railroad and 
industrial engineers, to help them in solving 
problems that had to do with the use of Doug- 
las fir. He found everywhere a fine appreci- 
ation of the merits of Douglas fir and other 
woods from this country, and predicted a most 
satisfactory trade with our neighbors to the 
south. He confessed considerable surprise, 
however, at the ease with which a South Amer- 
ican nation can weather a revolution (of which 
three occurred while he was on that continent) 
without any long disruption of business. The 
revolution rages for a short time, then quiets 
down under the new regime, and business and 
other activities return to their usual routines, 
he said. 


Lumbermen Helping the Unemployed 


Lumbermen of Chicago are attempting to 
raise a fund of $50,000 to aid the unemployed 
in the metropolitan district. The work of rais- 
ing the money is being undertaken as a result 
of an appeal by Gov. L. L. Emmerson, who 
appointed a commission for the purpose. The 
chairman of the lumber division of the cam- 
paign is Charles M. Hines, vice president of 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co. George W 
Keehn, secretary of the Chicago Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, is supervising the 
task of soliciting all the retailers. Everett A. 
Thornton, president of the E. A. Thornton 
Lumber Co., broached the subject at the meet- 
ing of the Chicago Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation Monday, and each member present took 
with him a copy of the information sheets and 
the pledge cards. 

Contributions are being sought from the cor- 
porations as such, and also from the entire per- 
sonnel at each office, from president down to 
office boy, each person giving as he feels him- 
self able without imposition of a burden too 
great. The plan proposed is for each employee 
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or firm member to donate a day’s salary or 
wages, to help those who, unlike himself, are 
not so fortunate as to have any kind of gain- 
ful work. 

Those in charge seem confident that the lum- 
ber’ industry of the Chicago area will carry 
its full part of this burden. 





To New Sales Connection 


E. R. O’Donnell, of Chicago, for six years 
with the Hilgard Lumber Co., the last three 
years as manager of that company’s white pine 
department, last week joined the sales organi- 
zation of the Robert K. Eaton Lumber Co., 
which has its offices in 1187 Adams-Franklin 
Building. The Eaton company is the Chicago 
representative of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Co. and other large white pine operators. Mr. 
O’Donnell has been in the lumber industry for 
ten years, gaining his first white pine experi, 
ence with the Cascade Lumber Co., of Yakima, 
Wash., and the Dalkena Lumber Co., of Dal- 
kena, Wash. 


European Business Improving 


H. Henry Barg, of the Barg Lumber & 
Shipping Co., San Francisco, Calif., visited the 
ofices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last 
Saturday, on his way home after a business 
trip of several months in Europe. He reported 
that conditions are improving in the lumber 
trade of Great Britain, and looks for consider- 
able further betterment by early spring in this 
country. Neither price nor volume is what it 
should be, Mr. Barg said, but in his opinion 
there soon will be a moderate and steady im- 
provement in both. 





Fete Lumberman on Anniversary 

Dayton, Ounlo, Nov. 24.—Thirty years of 
calling on the Dayton lumber trade have made 
for Howard M. Rowe, of the Rowe Lumber 
Sales Co., wholesale and commission lumber- 
man, a host of friends, a number of whom 
suitably remembered his attainment of the 
long record of service in the industry, in an 
informal program at the regular meeting of 
the Dayton Lumbermen’s Club last Friday. 
There was much jovial discussion, and appre- 
ciation of Mr. Rowe’s part in the local trade, 
and Mr. Rowe himself told of some of the 
events which have taken place since he started 
out, as a young fellow of 21, to sell lumber 
to retailers and industrial consumers in this city. 





A Minimum of Waste 


Peoria, Itt., Nov. 24.—How Swedish log- 
gers completely utilize the trunks of the trees 
they cut was interestingly described by Nils P. 
Fornander, chief forest engineer of Uddeholms 
Aktiebolag, Uddeholm, Sweden, during a visit 
at the offices of the Caterpillar Tractor Co. here 
recently. The Uddeholms company, one of the 
largest of the Scandinavian pulp and lumber 
operators, owns 600,000 acres of standing tim- 
ber which is logged under a carefully devised 
“sustained yield” plan that eliminates practi- 
cally all waste. Already it has been in opera- 
tion 300 years. In describing some of the 
methods used Mr. Fornander said: 

We cut trees for logs as small as 5%-inch 
diameter at the top for Scotch pine and 7-inch 
diameter at the top for Norway spruce. The 
tops of the trees are then cut into pulp wood 
with the top diameter 2% to 2% inches. The 
rest of the tree, including the limbs, is 
worked into firewood. Our highest stumps 


are three inches, and these we dynamite for 
firewood. 

We have been using “Caterpillar” trac- 
tors for several years, and own five of the 
old 5-ton models. Naturally I am very much 
interested in seeing the “Caterpillar” log- 
ging on the West Coast of the United States. 


Mr. Fornander has spent several -months in 
this country, and had an abundant opportunity 
to observe the logging methods in use in the 


Pine and Douglas fir areas of the West and 
Northwest, 


New Improved Low-Power Hog 


Sacinaw, Micu., Nov. 24.—Operators of 
small and intermediate sized lumber mills and 
woodworking factories will be especially inter- 
ested in a new roller-bearing “Red Band” 
hog announced by Mitts & Merrill at their fac- 
tory here a short time ago. It is known as 
“Type A” and is similar to the company’s 
“15-C” line of hogs, but has added refinements. 
It is equipped with a cast steel cylinder. 

The machine has a capacity of from 1,500 
to 4,000 pounds an hour, depending on the 
character of the material and the fineness to 
which it is to be reduced. A series of inter- 
changeable screens, any one of which may be 
inserted in the exhaust spout, makes this “Red 
Band” low power hog suitable for grinding 
all kinds of wood waste such as small boards, 
blocks, edgings, small slabs, veneer etc. into 
a product ranging from a fine sawdust to a 
coarse fuel chip. It also will reduce such ma- 
terials as leather, cork, rags and rubber, and 
will handle wet, frozen or dry sulphite, ground 
wood, or kraft pulp, laps, straw, old books and 
magazines, and paper and cartons. 

The hog may be operated with or without 
screens, and its power requirement is extremely 
low, ranging from 10 to 25 horsepower at 1200 
to 1500 RPM. The 2t-inch shaft is double- 
ended, so the drive can be attached to either 
side. The feed spout is vertical and the dis- 
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The new “Red Band” hog with the cover re- 
moved, showing the knife cylinder; two sizes 
of screens are shown here 


charge spout is horizontal, at the back of the 
hog. The material is ground and re-ground be- 
tween the four rotating knives and the four sta- 
tionary knives, until it is small enough to pass 
through whatever screen is used, after which 
it is carried away by pipe and blower or by 
conveyor. 

There is but one adjustment necessary in 
maintenance of this machine, and that, adjust- 
ment of the cylinder knives, is accomplished by 
a knife gauge furnished with the machine. The 
stationary knives are rectangular steel bars, all 
four corners of which may be used before re- 
grinding is necessary. 





Hymeneal 


ATKINS-MITCHELL. The marriage of 
Keyes Winter Atkins, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry C. Atkins, of Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Miss Bleanore Tracy Mitchell, of Memphis, 
Tenn., took place in that city recently and 
was attended by a large contingent from the 
Indianapolis staff of E. C. Atkins & Co., and 
friends of the Atkins family, besides the 
members of that family. The bridegroom is 
a graduate of Taft School, Watertown, Conn., 
and of Sheffield Scientific School, Yale Uni- 
versity, where he was a member of the 
Cloister Club. The bridal couple left. imme- 
diately after the ceremony for a wedding trip 
gue - be at home in Indianapolis after 

ec. 1. 


WOODWORTH-HEIDNER. The engage- 
ment of John Alden Woodworth and Miss 
Helen Heidner of Tacoma, Wash., was an- 
nounced Nov. 19 at a bridge tea given at the 
Winthrop hotel in Tacoma in honor of the 
young couple. Miss Heidner is the daughter 
of Hans Heidner, prominent Tacoma lumber 
exporter. Mr. Woodworth is the son of 
Harold Woodworth, a member of the con- 
tracting firm of Albertson Cornell brothers; 
The party was given by Mrs. Marco Heidner, 
sister-in-law of the bride to be. The wedding 
has been set for early in January. 





CHICAGO 





IT PAYS 
TO DEAL 


aaa | SPECIALISTS 


That’s the way to get better 
values and quicker shipments. 
Take advantage of our mix- 
ed car service on orders for 
Cypress. 

Special attention givento LCL 
orders and shipments. 

Write now for prices. 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Yards and Planing Mills, CAIRO, ILL. 





For Big Values in 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Send your orders to 


Maisey.& Du 
Owned and Operated by 
CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis St., CHICAGO 
Telephone, CANal 1830, 1831, 0118 





. WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bldg., CHICAGO 
Phone Randolph 1069 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in Maple, Birch 
and Oak Flooring, Redwood, old growth Yellow Fir, 
Red Cedar, Northern and Western Hemlock, Pondosa 
and California Pine, Yeliow Pine, White Cedar Posts. 
Exclusive agents for Redwood Manufacturers Co., and 
“Soo Brand’’ Maple and Birch Flooring. 





and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 
W i i ks 
Sepdenan ites take Coens and Geka tee 

We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 


PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 


PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 


DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 
Phone. CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 


BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 


We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















redit Losses 


Don’t let them eat up 
ad hard-earned profits. 
ercise caution in grant- 
credit and use the 
“ema credit ratings and reports 
Qe of Clancy’s Red 
~ Book Service as 
your guide. 
Order this 
service on 
for 30 days 
Without Cost or 
Obligation. 
Let our Col- 
lection 
ment collect 
your past due 
accounts for 


= 
= 
mANSAS 


wore 
foe 


A 
a 


that will please 
and the cost will be rea- 
sonable, 

LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
35 S. William St., New York City 
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Want 


New Customers, 


You can get them with a Foley Saw-Filing 
Service. Give them the advantage of having 
their saws filed on the Foley Automatic Saw 
Filer, and you will get their lumber business 
too. This service pays for itself, and makes 
money for you besides. 







This ONE ma- ; 
chine files all 
kinds of hand 


Joints at the 
same time it 
files, making all 
teeth uniform 
in size, height 
and spacing, so 
that every tooth 
cuts. Uses 
standard 8-cor- 
nered files. 


cut circular 
saws 
MATICALLY, 
better than the 
most expert 
hand filer. 


Send for complete information about the 
Foley Automatic Saw Filer, and how- it will 
make new customers for you. 


Foley Manufacturing Co. 


41 Foley Bldg., 11 Main St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 











LANGE “JUNIOR” 
AUTO GLASS EDGER 


PRICE 
$115.9 


F. 0. B. 
CHICAGO 


You can turn out 
plenty of glass re- 
pair work 
on a Lange 
“JUNIOR, ” 
making some 
nice extra 
profits. No 
previous glass 
edging ex- 
perience required. Comes complete with all neces- 
sary tools, supplies and instructions. 


HENRY G. LANGE MACHINE WORKS 
166 North May Street, CHICAGO 








Henry G. Lange Machine Works 
166 North May St., Chicago 


Please send me complete information 
about Lange Glass Edgers and Lange 
Tools and Supplies. 


BONED cuccuceses ebeccnase aeovenanoneee penseseesees 
NNN a3 <ituspeeeenndtebenaand -eentarenoees ones 
GM sndcakvewnsecorndsccdecees o  BRnRisiccccceces 
































Decisions of the Commission 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has handed down a de- 
cision in Docket No. 22430, a proceeding filed 
by the Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Co. 
et al., in which it finds that rates charged on 
shipments of sash and doors, in straight and 
mixed carloads, from Dubuque, Iowa, and Chi- 
cago, to various destinations in Florida were 
inapplicable, and that the applicable rates 
were those treated by the combination rule. 
Reparation is awarded on this basis, the 
amount to be determined in accordance with 
Rule V of the Rules of Practice. 

The commission has dismissed No. 22569— 
Perrine Armstrong Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co, et al.—finding that rates applica- 
ble on lumber in carloads from Frederick: 
town, Ohio, to Chicago, and from Mount Ver- 
non, Ohic, to St. Louis, Mo., were not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24.—An order is- 
sued by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Docket No. 16457—New Jersey Lumber- 
men’s Committee vs. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Co. et al.—directs the defendants to pay 
$3,154.03, on or before Dec. 24, to the com- 
plainant, Lawson & MacMurray, as reparation 
on account of unreasonable rates charged for 
the transportation of numerous carloads of 
lumber from points in Southeastern and Caro- 
lina territories and Virginia to Weehawken, 
N. J. 





Railroads to Keep Men at Work 


At a meeting of the National Association of 
Railroad Executives representing 90 percent 
of the railroad mileage of the country, held 
in New York City last week, members of that 
organization went on record as unanimously in 
favor of employing as many men as possible 
during the coming winter. Announcement of 
the decision by the organization was made by 
R. H, Aishton, chairman of the executive com- 


mittee, who presided. Mr. Aishton’s statement 
in part follows: 

“In view of the continued depression ang 
consequent increase in unemployment, the raj]. 
roads, notwithstanding the recent unfavorable 
earnings, which may be expected to continue 
for a time, and notwithstanding the unsatis. 
factory cash position of some of them, have 
today by unanimous vote decided it to be their 
policy to maintain their properties in condj- 
tion necessary to handle effectively the traffic 
of the country, and to carry on as far as 
practicable work which may provide employ- 
ment to the greatest number of men during 
the coming winter, and to continue improve- 
ments to both line and equipment. 

“The railway executives continue to have 
faith in the fairness of the American public 
and the future of American railways, and 
in that belief have declared this progressive 
policy for the coming year.” 

The statement authorized by the associa- 
tion contained the following also: 


“What the railroads are asking is a new 
spirit and attitude on the part of legislative 
and regulative authorities through a recogni- 
tion that the railroads are engaged in a busi- 
ness subject, as other business is, to the opera- 
tion of economic laws and should accordingly 
be permitted to adapt themselves quickly to 
changes in economic conditions which con- 
front them, and through a recognition that 
railroad operation is a fundamental public 
necessity and that the maintaining at all times 
of an efficient national system of transporta- 
tion, adequate to the business needs of the 
public, is necessary if we are to progress as 
a nation.” 








Week’s Revenue Freight Loadings 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
the revenue freight loadings for the week 
ended Nov. 15, 1930, totaled 829,251 cars, as 
follows: Forest products, 33,067 cars (a de- 
cline of 4,543 cars below the week imme- 
diately preceding); grain, 37,065 cars; live- 
stock, 29,663 cars; coal, 166,945 cars; coke, 
8,226 cars; ore, 14,572 cars; merchandise, 
231,261 cars, and miscellaneous, 308,452 cars. 
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E. HARVEY WILCE, prominent in Chicago 
lumber manufacturing circles for a number 
of years and a member of a pioneer lumber 
family of this city, died at the Mercy Hos- 
pital on Thursday night, Nov. 20, at the age 
of 68. For years he had made his home at 
the Auditorium Hotel. Mr. Wilce was the son 
of the late Thomas Wilce, founder of the T. 
Wilce Co., formerly widely known as a lum- 
ber and hardwood flooring concern. At the 
age of 15 he entered the business as a clerk 
in his father’s office and when he was 21 was 
made a partner. In 1897 he became president 
of the T. Wilce Co., and later was vice presi- 
dent of the Wilce Flooring Co. For several 
years the Wilce interests have been operat- 
ing a dry kiln business under the name of 
Wilce Dry Kiln & Mill Co., doing also some 
millwork. Mr. Wilce was vice president of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Chicago at 
one time and was a director of the Chicago 
Hardwood Dealers’ Association and member 
of the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange. He 
is survived by two brothers, George Carlisle 
and Thomas Ernest Wilce, both also formerly 
prominent in the lumber business but now 
retired, and one sister, Mrs. H. H. Chandler, 
of Highland Park. 


MRS. HANNAH BLAGEN, widow of Niels 
Blagen, pioneer lumberman of the Pacific 
Northwest, who passed away about a year 
ago, died at Portland, Ore., Nov. 21, at the 
age of 72. Although Mr. Blagen was exten- 
sively interested in the Grays Harbor dis- 
trict, the family home was in Portland. Mrs. 
Blagen was born in Norway, March 28, 1858, 
and came to the United States 57 years ago. 
She had lived in Portland since 1883. She is 
survived by three daughters and three sons: 

and Henry W. Blagen, of Hoquiam, 
Wash., and Frank N. Blagen, of Calpine, 
Calif. Ten grandchildren and one © great 
grandchild also survive. 


GEORGE FOY, a pioneer lumberman and 
raftsman on the Allegheny River for twenty 
years, died at his home in Warren, Pa., on 
Nov. 17, after an illness of ten weeks. He 
was 93 years old on June 9 and he and his 











wife, formerly Harriet L. Glover, celebrated 
their sixty-sixth wedding anniversary only 
a week prior to his death. Besides his wife 
he leaves four daughters: Mrs. G. S. Cham- 
berlain and Mrs. W. H. Chamberlain, Belfast, 
N. Y.; Mrs. W. B. Karr and Mrs. F. A. Nollin- 
ger, Warren. 


ARTHUR G. THOMPSON, junior partner of 
the Thompson Lumber Co., of Stapleton, S. L, 
N. Y., died Wednesday, Nov. 19, at his home 
on Staten Island, of a heart attack. Mr. 
Thompson was born in Rosebank, S. L, and 
was educated at the Staten Island Academy 
and at Phillips Exeter Academy. Upon gradu- 
ation he entered the lumber business with 
his father. He was a member of the Staten 
Island Club, the Richmond County Country 
Club, the Rotary Club, the Staten Island Civic 
League, the Tompkins Lodge 568 of Masons, 
and the Royal Arcanum. He was a director 
of the Staten Island Chamber of Commerce 
and a trustee of the Richmond County Sav- 
ings Bank. Surviving are his wife, a4 
daughter, two sons and a brother. Mr. 
Thompson was 54 years old. 


H. FREDERICK HOHMAN, aged 62, for 
many years a lumber salesman in Milwaukee, 
Wis., and in recent years associated with the 
Hilty Lumber Co. of that city, died at his 
home there on Nov. 18, following a short ill- 
ness. He was a native of Milwaukee and 
had been a member of the Milwaukee County 
supervisors for nearly 20 years. He was 4 
member of the South Side Old Settlers’ Club, 
the Isaak Walton League and the Ben Hur 
and Yeomen fraternities. Surviving are his 
wife, one son, Frederick H. Hohman, of 
Charleston, W. Va., and his mother. 


J. E. LEMIEUX, junior member of the well 
known_ firm of timber estimators, Lemieux 
Bros. Co., of New Orleans, and vice president 
of that company, died at his home in Mande- 
ville, La., on Friday, Nov. 21, at the age of 
64. -Mr. Lemieux leaves a widow but no 
children. His brother, F. Lemieux, is 


president of Lemieux Bros. Co. 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Nov. 22: 

















Plooring Finish, All 10-20’ Casing and Base No. 1 Dimension, No, 2 Shortleaf Shiplap 
1x3” E.G.— B&Better Rough: B&better: | S1S1E Dimension S1S1E No. 1. (all 10- 20’): 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 63.78 = rae 35.80 age fees 46-27 Short- Long- | 2x 4”, 10’...... 17.22 1X8” .s.ssees 27.40 
1x3” F.G.— RG catia snes 37.37 . ach tae’*°° Zee leaf leaf 12’...... 17.69 No. 2, (10-20): 
B&Btr, 10-20’ .. 34.26 1x5 and 10”.. 39.04 Le ote | oO, B.S ” itipgtred 17.98 prtteeees 15.96 
No. 1, 10-20’... 30.75 5/4x4, 6&8”.. 56.09 | Fencing, $18, 10-20 12’. .20.38 18620’... |... 18.95 Txlo” 220000) 15.56 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 21.265 5/4x5, 10&12”. 56.06 | No. 1— ogee > : No. * (all 6-20’): 

” B 6/4 & 8/4x4 1x4” 28.67 16’. 1.38 2x 6”, 10’...... etn A SERRAS 10.11 
2 Rog, ee 65.25 6&8” "| 61.85 1x6” ........ 30.68 18&20’. .23.14 ee eee 14.22 1x10" shsteintinit 10:72 
No. 1, 6-20’ .... 46.09 | 6/4 & 8/4x5, ~~ 13.44 | 2% 6 10’..15.49 .... - «Saba 13.53 | Longleaf Timbers 
1x4” F.G.— 10812” .... 61.81] — 4x@” 2212121 1364 12’. .16.79 19.42 ogee pea 14.81 | No, 1 Sa. E&S 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 34.14 | B&better Surfaced: No. 3— 16’. .16.71 22.00 | 2x 8”, 10’...... 16.00 S48, 20’ and 
No. 1, 10-20’... 30.05] 1x4” ........ 38.74 5 7.67 ISRSO’. .19.05. 34.00 eee 16.49 eneer: 

No. 2, 10-20’... 20.62 aera 38.69 LEG nceeeece 8.73 | ox 8”, 10°..18.60 .... 16’...... 17.22 Sl at 24.38 
Ceiling oe I re A segue: Ap nape gaa 12’. .18.06 19.00 RR sx9-. Ort BE exis sae 38.47 
Xo an ee “ 9 a ” , - 

5x4”, 10-20’— Sa88" 5 c50+0 sg41 | ixee 28.61 sake ikae eat — Np Plaster Lath 
Pe ktvsvebae 25.29 5/4x4, 6&8”... 58.00 Eo ital ae ras eer eee : No. 1, %”, :° 2.48 
No. OP pale £ gle oe 22.57 5/4x5, 10&12”. 67.72 8 ee an 47 2x10”, 10’. .23.50 2x12”, i 17.00 No. 2, ag” 1.97 

_< peeer 15.03 | © surfaced: ~~ ee 20"): 12’. .23.68 16’...... 20.20 Car cucu 

Drop Siding 1x4” ee 36.00 a ee: roe is’. . 24.59 18&20 eeeeee 25.49 (All 1x4 & 6”): 
1x6”, 10-20’— 1x6” 34.00 1x12” ....... 22.50 18&20’. .27.00 No. 3 Dimension No. 2 random.. 21.29 

(_———— ... ff =. eveme wes ° - ON*)- Fs ia 4 
B&Btr ......-. 33.04 1x8” ..... s+ + 33.67 eS, Oe OOPS oe | SUE’. -. a reer 10.21 Stringers 
DY. Spoaawdes 29.98 1x5 and 10”.. 40.18 oS Se 11.41 16’. .30.92 nob tole 12.50 Sa. E., 10 ito 20. 43.75 
No. 2 ......+++ 20.46 1x12” ....... 52.00 SOE avewwas 11.33 18&20’. .29.07 BME” oicadenes 12.50 30 to 32’ .... 48.75 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period Oct. 1 to 
31, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Rough 
Edge 4/4— 
Re Fee ree ee ee $43.45 
a eG waa sgt ae wie BAe ead Ee 27.85 
I Mic’ 4 cack thin eum oak ai aie wie ea alae naw we 20.05 
IN We idee Cia od aces al ata kas ates 16.30 
No. 1 No. 2 
sesso mot No. 1 box box 
eee mene ape eens 
ET SGcate oa oad 13.40 a he até ares 
BY Gini Sates iat at 42.10 $34.30 $22.05 $19.20 
ee 43.95 siete asc or 
acd weeps 43.90 35.60 22.10 18.85 
—. indie ateca cae ooae > 7 = .40 19.90 
Se en t 6.85 20. 
Edge, B&better— _ 
DN era basa «bb Beaded eank @acneee os ave . 
EAE AB RS ee A eh 50.06 
5/4x12” Sis esi poe aruba aenlesta esta de or mir a eek al la 65.10 
MOUNT © Sighs bes ots ata caixceclad manta ete ae 48.90 
Bark Strips— 
| aad ES Pet EE AEE ee $28.15 
| ee liters tc bide wtecea late waa aoe 24> omicae sla on 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
ar $39.30 $38.85 
No. 1 common, it a aleaone 35.15 33.80 
No. 2 common, gh aR ace 25.10 
” 34%” 
sane eres 38.55 36.85 
tter, bark strip partition.......... 30.80 
Box bark GENE, “GEORDIE < ncoucs secede s< +3036 
No. 2 Air 
oe dressed dried* 
x x seco Wiac atbea: Geka Bt cane eee $23.50 $13.65 
ee SR PRS ee RE EAE 23.70 14.05 
x ° ia ar usec Shahi aaah abate aa 24.50 14.40 
RO bitte ee 28.10 15.30 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, sls— 


i 8’ 10,12&14" 16° 

i eee $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 
1X OF eee ete eee eneee 29.00 30.00 31.50 
AX BT eeescecceceecees 30.00 31-00 32 50 
ROD” cncvsevststeanes De e|h|lUee 


For shiplap or flooring, add 
prices on No. 1 boards. . a 


No. 1 Hemlock — sisliz=— 

—_ 8’ 10’ 2’ 14’ 16’ 
ax ‘ «+ $80.00 $30. 00 $30.00 $30. 09 $31.00 
ax 8* ~.. 29.00 30:00 30:00 30:00 31.00 
2x10” .-. 29.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 
x12” ... 29.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 


For No. ‘. dimension, deduct $2.50 from 
Price of No. 1. 





[Repeated from previous week’s issue] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 19.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Nov. 19. Reports of prices shown 
on S2S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all lengths, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow: 

Pondosa Pine 


INCH SELECTS AND CoMMON, S2S— 
6” 8” 10” 12” 
C selects RL..... $44.53 $45.76 $56.52 $76.42 
D selects RL.... 32.40 32.94 43.21 47.35 
Bie. 2 com Ads...: BEA cess ins ania canon 
No. 2 com AL.... 25.05 22.44 22.94 27.48 
No. 3 com AL.. 16.86 16.90 16.98 16.84 
SHop, S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4 
No. 1, $24.78; No. 2, $15.19; No. 3, $10.27 
SeLects, S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


C select RL...$59.09 D select RL...$45.00 
BEVEL SIDING, 6” a bese eal Si whe a aiet es 26.63 
No. 4 Common, S2S, RW, RL........... 9.78 


Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” 8” 10” 12” 
C selects RL..... SE ewes o6ese Jeune 
D selects RL.... 38.50 $41.00 $49.00 $88.00 
No. 1 com AL.... 40.14 42.00 48.50 72.80 
No. 2 com AL.... 30.39 30.70 30.31 38.55 
No. 3 com AL.... 18.25 20.44 21.86 24.32 
SeLects, S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


C select RL...$80.00 D select RL...$65.74 
pes ee eee ar $34.00 
No. 4 Common, S28, RW, RL..........- 12.68 

Larch and Fir 
No: I Gmonsion, 226", 167... 6. cccescssis $15.78 
Meo. 1 @iesdhaion, SxlO", 16’... sasivceess 14.25 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr, 4” RL........ 34.50 


Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL.. 23.86 





Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Nov. 22: 


Plooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better........ $63.00 $60.00 
Flat grain—B&better........ 35.25 32.50 
BNO i aald ce hk eked wa oO ak caane 29.25 
ES a rer eae ee 21.00 
Partition and Siding 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”........... *$30.00 
Finish and Moldings 
, CEE 6 oc ae becccccevonees 0400 R $51.50 
ee ee Serre ee 66.25 
Cage and dame, TRSRS* 24... os cccccenevdss 53.50 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under... 46% 
SH GUE QUEER i sc cctecsesiongesetoneses 36% 
Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”........ *$29.00 
Boards, No. 2, 1x12”, 10, 18&20’........ 24.50 
Shiplap, ST eee eae eee inst hare 15.00 
Ss DO Es BD cae 6S Ge ode cone ate se *12.50 
Dimension 
| ae ie 2 Oe SU eee $16.25 
me. Or, Rew QU OE os isccecestebiede 18.75 
le SE ee See 28.00 
Me &. Be Ser ee Oe vedo setetiancaes 16.50 
Dees Oe OO Waiecas> eseh suk hose 21.50 
Lath 
ge Ry ye ger AR mre error $2.55 


*Week ended Nov. 15. 


ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Cheago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling 





Inch— 4” ¥ 8” 10” 13° 
Dabtr.. 6-16’.$42.00 $46.00 $46.00 $67.00 $82.00 
o. 
btr.,* 6-16’. 41.00 45.00 45. 00 62.00 77.00 
6-1 4 8 § 


be oe x ‘ 
No. 2, 8-16’.. 40.50 39.00 38. $0 38.50 38.50 
. 8, 8-20’.. 31.50 34.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 27.00 29.00 29.50 29.50 29.50 


4”"&wadr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 


D&dtr ....ccceee $66.00 $68.00 $71.00 $81.00 
No. 1&btr....... 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
INO. 2. ccc ices 58.00 60.00 63.00 73.00 


For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch 
add $9; 8-inch, = $6; ‘10- inch, add $8; ‘12- CATT 
add $6; No. 3, 4-, 6-, he and 10- inch, add $7. 

12- inch, add $8; No. 4, $4. 


§Furnished when available. 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 
Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
ere including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
a or 18- an 00 other lengths, 
dd for 18 d 20-foot, $2; other 1 th $. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, o ‘lengths, 3- to 20 
foot, but not over 20 Repcent shorter than 
10-foot: 
Dé&btr., 4-inch..$23.00 EE, a inch: eee $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch....... 21.00 
are Pet + and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMeERIcAN LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 25.—I*. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Nov. 21, 22 and 24, direct 
only, straight and mixed cars, reported by 
West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical Bu- 





reau, were as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
B B&btr ¢ D 
i: stcsbeen $35.00 $34.75 $21.75 omen 
a steckers “ane 33.50 er 
rane. tenwes eave 36.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
Pr ésbecxes “pee 19.75 16.25 
nn” «weed ane e's 25.00 21.00 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
ma” -gheewee'’s ore Kay ois $13.00 
Ceiling 
oo” § <*s6e8es +e 17.75 12.75 
BE” «¢bteocese ere 19.00 16.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
ee ee 22.50 20.25 
re 23.25 19.25 onde 
Me) Gavnweneee wane coee aes 13.00 
Pinish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
0 ee $36.00 $41.75 $53.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
a ae $14.50 $13.00 $14.00 $16.00 
(2) .e.d'wie ee 7.50 8.00 7.75 11.50 
a. a wed.den 5.25 5.75 5.75 sone 
Dimension 


12’ 14’ 16’ 1? 
No. 1, 2” thick— 


20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 


4”.$13.00 $13.00 $14.25 $15.00 $14.75 .... ... 
6”. 12.25 12.00 13.50 13.50 13.50 $16.75 $15.5 
8”. 12.50 12.50 13.75 13.50 12.75 18.50 20.00 
10”. 13.50 13.25 14.00 14.00 14.00 17.25 20.00 
12”. 14.00 14.00 14.75 12.25 14.50 .... 20.00 
2x4”, 8’ $12.75; 10’, $13.00; 2x6”, 10’, $11.25 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2 ....$9.75 $6.50 $9.00 $12.00 $10.50 
ih 8 20s« ee 5.50 acim ieee eee 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
3x3 to 412” to 20’, surfaced.......cccee $15.00 
Se te SSRs” te 60’, FORE c cc cccaccce wae Saue 
8x5 to 12x13” to 40’, surfaced.....ccccee 15.25 
Pir Lath 
oe 2. Bee. Ge. ciceécectehetescctaemeee 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
i i. cat Seek ORADE nk CP ORa ET ES Ae ee ews $26.00 
Pe? Mcp pesedcadcbdacedariursenaseaweus Soke 26.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 22.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


re, Se. CIE: ccctccnesoevcawast $1.40 2.35 
Pt Ce ccccnenesedee ne ee wien 1.60 2.20 
ie ie <.tdvewwe aes tar aens 2.25 3.25 
Burekas, slash grain..........+++-. 2.35 2.95 
DE vecudcevuedess otie.eeeds 3.25 4.25 
i 2a. A Mc cectesseeeee 7.00 8.00 
eee, Brey BO cocvesecvesses 2.25 


First Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.50@2.35 $1.55@2.35 
GOED ccc cccnass 1.60 @ 2.20 1.65 @ 2.30 
Di. BIE «secceeut 2.25 @ 3.25 2.30@3.25 
a ne Cine 2.75 @3.00 
Perfections .......++ee+ 3-20@4.25 3.55 @4.25 
Royals, 24”, A grade.. 7.75 
Dimension, 5/2, 16”....2.40@2.60 2.50 
Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Pi Sek Lis casigievantsooadns $1.55@1.60 
Extra clears: 
76% premium clears..........e+- 2.40@3.00 


50% premium clears............. 1.95@2.35 


AAAS (6/3 perfects)......-cccee 2.830@3.25 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)...... 0 
IES RENE LS 5 2g RE Sat 3.25 @4.25 
cen os cca pen tnedeee ee FREE 0 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
rer Gen, Cle ocucteesve dies $1.05@1.25 
Common stars, 5/2 .90@1.50 


ee 


GOMIEGR GUOBTS ones ccc ccccc ec ccce 1.30@2.00 
PS eee eee .50 
OO OFF 2.05 @ 2.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Common stars, 6/2....$1.00@1.25 $0.90@1.25 
Common stars, 5/2.... 1.10@1.50 1.50@1.55 
Common clears ....... 1.45@2.00 1.35@2.00 
No. 2 perfections...... 2.25@2.50 2.50 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


British Columbia stock, with or without 
“Bdgewood” mark, is being sold “to meet com- 
petition.” 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


The following average wholesale prices f. 
o. b. mills, those on commons covering 1-inch 
stock only, were reported by the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for the month ended Oct. 28: 

California White Pine 


No. 1&2-clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 


geri te $57.40 $55.00 $38.50 $26.85 
Oe wisvawnees 55.50 54.95 37.00 41.85 
Dre. otnene dene 56.20 46.30 29.80 39.85 
ERPs 65.10 56.00 37.95 50.40 
California Sugar Pine 
0 re 89.55 77.90 59.70 38.00 
ee: wee mewe wae 83.25 70.45 53.75 49.35 
Tt czesa cena 82.95 59.50 40.70 51.30 
WS cceensieue 94.00 76.25 63.10 65.60 
White Pine Shop Cedar 
Inch common ..$19.30 Pencil stock ..$24.75 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 26.40 Pin 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 17.05 PE ee oo 
Panel, C&better : No.2 No.3 
%" XB.W..-.. 57 6” ....$23.95 $15.55 
Sugar Pine Shop Of aces Bae 16.15 
Inch common ..$27.15 10” .... 28.96 16.85 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 35.55 12” . 25.85 15.60 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 22.00 Box— 
White Fir me 2 soneees a 
O'S? eae 4 
CaOts, BT MO SESCE = nay. Siding, 1/3n0"— 
: 1x4&6” 19 10 B&better ee ~ 
No, 2&btr. dimen., G eoeoereveeeeeee 29.05 
1-9/16 xa.w... 10.25 —_——. 2.78 
INO. b sevccvece oy 6 
ai Rye xcsnamag _ 7€ Beatene: 1.55 
xed pines— : F 
G76. DWE Wiesccuss $52.00 ee 3 as 17.95 
i 7 a 48.95 6 ” 15°70 
C78 Mii cccus FR RR hone: . 
8/4 xa.w....... 55.95 Douglas Fir 
10/ & 12/4 xa.w. 92.35 Cé&better .csece $38.50 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 22.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 
18 foot, f.o.b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, 12-inch 


Clear o¢ ae “B” 
OO” Pree $30.00 $27.00 $20.00 
. ear 31.00 28.00 23.00 
PE 4SGiadendees 33.00 29.00 24.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding a 
%-inch %-inch 

DE EeKcesseeea sade awene $47.00 $33.00 
SE Soicunns oa cedeesewese 56.00 43.00 
DP. tb: eden ecnaeeeewaes 65.00 ove 

Finish, B&better 

$28, S48 

or Rough 
De gichendetdisveketstiebieaeaweuee $ 60.00 
DE Ccpeket0 4 CkOES HOC RSCee HN GReeeNe 65.00 
DE. WétebhedetsssSinerces weanws eres - 75.00 
De dstddudeedes bent neceeeneudee cues 85.00 
DT tun cacen ena ibaa’ cov aver eeene 90.00 
DE | cisisdarake sane ede keene ataadene’ 95.00 
DE. scpeckeGhcdacuwtasetbeeeevnven ede 100.00 
EE ca eetdubanddedccsioasseecee 105.00 


Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 


Bo Ee Ol Bie ehetb anbedcedevceeeascuns $45.00 
ge OO. SE Re eee 50.00 
Discounts on Mouldings 
Deeme Sram BER” OME WREel. oc ccccccccesee 50% 


Sn, MN I cc awcexencecsmeones 40% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
count 


ee ee ee ey 


Clear Lattice, S48, 4 to 16’ 


100 lin. ft. 
BU - kek bdo oes eed eeseceeseerisreseueen $0.30 
i: PHEELETETEP CLIP TCL eee -40 
BU” Gbd bbe bso ent aeeeeirkewsoscecenease -50 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMertcan LumBeRMAN] 
Fortland, Ore., Nov. 25.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
ae $55@63 4/4 ...$26.00@27.00 
1x4—10” ... 45@50 5/4 ... 30.00@35.00 

Bevel siding— 8/4 34.00 @ 38.00 
BE snséesiod $24.00 8/4 34.00 @38.00 
%x6”", Flat gr. 26.00 La 


pee 3.00 
Vert. gr. 28.50 Green box 16.00@18.00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash., Nov. 22.—Log quotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. Few 
sales are being made, and most of them at 
below list. 


Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $12: lum- 
ber logs, $24. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $13 No. 3, $11. 

Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 








NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardw 


o 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: = 


AsH— 

FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 48.00 $ 37.00 $ 22.99 
5/4... 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 2299 
6/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 22°09 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22/99 
BircH— 
4/4 87.00 67.00 42.00 28.00 
5/4 90.00 70.00 48.00 35.00 Hy 
6/4 *93.00 *73.00 66.00 37.00 21:09 
8/4 97.00 77.00 68.00 44.00 23°99 
10/4 107.00 97.00 88.00 659.00 bi 
12/4 112.00 102.00 93.00 69.00 ri 
16/4 157.00 142.00 128.00 ..... 3 
5/8 73.00 58.00 32.00 23.00 
3/4 76.00 61.00 36.00 23.00 


*Straight cars of selects (may be mixed 
thicknesses in one car), 4/4, $65; 5/4, $67: 
6/4, $70; 8/4, $74. ‘ 

Standard stock, select and better, 4/ and 5/4 
contains: Widths, 45 percent 8-inch and wider. 
including 10 to 15 percent 10-inch and wider. 
Lengths, about 45 percent 14- to 16-foot. For 
each additional 10 percent of 8-inch and wider 
add $2.50; for each additional 10 percent of 
14- to 16-foot, add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- 
lengths, $32. 

For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two face 
clear, $72; one and two face clear, $57; 1x5- 
inch, two face clear, $87; one and two face 
clear, $67. 


Sort MarpLe— 


and 6-foot 


4/4 65.00 55.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 70.00 60.00 48.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sort ELmM— 
FAS No. 1&Sel. No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 60.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 70.00 50.00 23.00 24.00 
6/4 75.00 55.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 80.00 60.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 . 90.00 70.00 40.00 een 
12/4 . 100.00 80.00 45.00 Pe 
Rock ELM— 
FAS Sel No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 80.00 praia 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 85.00 see 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 90.00 jnee 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 ... 105.00 85.00 §2.0¢€ cea 
B2r6 20 2 aie 95.00 57.00 *30.00 
*Bridge plank, add $4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 
4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 46.00 26.00 20.00 
BG cee Tee 62.00 50.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4 75.00 65.00 54.00 32.00 23.00 
8/4 83.00 73.00 58.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 pas 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 


Keystock, 4/4, $72; or on grades, FAS, $82; 
No. 1, $62; 5/4, $78; or on grades, FAS, $88; 
No. 1, $68. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


Rep OakK— 


4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 
Harp MAPLE— 
on. . 70.00 60.00 47.00 36.00 15.00 
5/4 85.00 65.00 50.00 38.00 19.00 
BFE: és 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 37.00 19.00 
10/4 115.00 95.00 $0.06 50.00 0 006 
12/4 ... 130.00 110.00 95.00 52.00 ooun 
16/4 ... 175.00 155.00 135.00 euiee ee 
Harp Maple RovuGH FLOORING STOCK— 
No. 1 No.2 No. 3A 
com. com. com. 
DE: 6c.ceuckernebees na .-$45.00 $35.00 $25.00 
a picvk senemeswhaghe 48.00 38.00 28.00 
Pk camnawed ee eatin ed ees «$m 
Brecn— 
No. 2 and better 
Oe cctcemesateedhwaanpasnisrsaraead $38.00 
S/4 wcbeoes bavdebeeun Niattieeniaamne’ 47.00 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 
6/4 ....$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14- and 16-foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider: 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 


Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30: 
12-inch and wider, $35. 
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SALES PRICES OF .SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended 


Nov. 18, Chicago basis: 








4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 ‘ 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Rep GuM— WHITE OAk— 

Qtd. FAS... 78.25@ 83.50 86.25@ 88.50 88.50 89.25 Pin. FAS... 77.00@ nn S 98.25@100.25 97.25@100.25 ........50.. 
No. i&sel. C6. Fee ee. “Keecwiescenes 51.00 56.00 No. 1&sel. 48. - * a OD SE CULOEe THOM nc cc cbiwosaes 
Pin. Das TRE Bee. sectoctcusee phere ceded = pao sce ee LE eet seses. secreeeoeene sevecseee bars 
No. 1&sel. 46.25@ 55.50 51.00@ 57.50 53.50@ 60.25 64.00 Be Were e iva ces rT Ac ccvessepes: 060be0dioweb 
No. 2.... 80.256@ 84.50 ........e0e. 0 0.50 POPLAR— 

a oe Se |. Sere i+ niiecceeelenl 

a age _— 1.15@ 69.50 aoe &sel. 54.50 8 Od Peres bine) 0 be 06 a 
ad. y ee 0. Otek GF.OU cecccesseses est eessedeeos y ‘ A ee. a ee bi Re er oe, Fhe al enbleieel 
No. 1&sel. 39.75 ee eee 16-00 epee aime PSEA ene eedieperenoeres 

Pin. FAS, oe Sees eee eee Ge | Sere acecbe stoves secaeh 
"Gate De. tetas ness ‘ddcs. ceo eas MO. BBs 655) FOO BEBD Ceccesvciess | Sr eereeseeee  covvcergevens 
ae ons Se eee Re OD) 3 ws ccuneeewe  ceewebocecet AsH— 

No. 1&sel. 31.00@ 42.25 35.00@ 37.50 41.50 = =. .iccccccecs i Re ee aria 93.00@ 93.50 98.00 
eA. 2 «+o Be See See SEO étnaxvtanvuede ehbekeoteeos i ae ee 8 ge Seer ee 62.00 — 68.00 
ee errr Tener ee ee NO: Bosses SE SD bale dite obs ee ate wat ats soe oa eae 
Oe, Wer meee SBM iawen 250d cape eee rae ae Sorr MAPpLE— 

BLAackK GUM— Pa ans ee. “watvuWdatende > suede aaa Ce eanesceeuae 

Gee. Daan ee Raita ew stone. cdvwin Sekciecis Powe ee os BErEcH— 

Wee. SORE Se Re > 4 Sew 6S wees wducsbeweene 36.00 k | Serer rs re ae ee te Ee a ee eee 
TUPELO— => so ortee MN. ConaCG ce tersas seed wen eae aebeeiees:. 

Qtd. FAS. 47.00 siveeeeetees seseeeeeseee teeeeeeeees SD x chica ie fe RNS —”  —( (seven emda 
No. 1&sel. eis pk acetal a unig Bien ay ener ee ‘ 

Pin. FAS... 40.75 ee” shes ewe ieees eae Cosvenwers— 

No. 1&sel. . 50@ a ee: -* ede5 cRieeeye eo eee Sag a 50.00 oka Phas ié- ei Saver wree aie. aera aaa ee 
No. 2 .. SP —i«é*™ ‘athe: sect er ee Ree Det. o abiGneeetaxee. gekhanmadaee 
—_ 2 : — s We. 8 .<:.. 28.75 i ie co oar aeeeee ee oeal 
RED _—- Pe D nowes Sate 0 0t~—t‘( (tS Cee races ere (Se eerenrnsam. *5¢0e 00 680—m 

Qtd. . Basswoop— 
1ésel Ne et te ee eee rere oe RE We oo cecc s 5: BRT GRE. Secewcs ins « Getcvesreess + UPC Reap ae 

wn mS - ee cad” F8Seen eaten) sheen EW evasiel en rer sere: He. Bees s SES Dee es Wea cad lea’ Sivoncgerees” cx Peentcerouns 
n . - ctbeteteen ee 060 snare aa “alae beeen 
No. 1&sel. 43.00@ 45.00 ......12122: 47.00 71.50 ——— 29.00 
7. oe eee” fue ss cebenes. >t eae geome le eee eee No. 2 a ee wie on er mee re ere re 
eS 6k Se ED beds bene bea. 0s oe ee MAGNOLIA— ao 

Mixep OaK— og Renee panei errs oieeay oe eee ee RE | 
ee Ne ee a ee. See | re ee ee te errr pe 24.00 
OAK FLOORING APPALACHIANHARDWOODS | “"=s=x°"— 
a 8@ 80 90 95 100@105 

Following are carlot quotations, Chicago Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 24.—Average whole- No. 1 com..... +4 4 + 4 26" 23 

basis, on oak a seiner want mabe? sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap-- se te... & @ 

x x x x1 alachian “ ” : 
ist ata. wnt... .8106.00 $96.00 $88.00 $63.00 . ac 8 a texture” hardwoods: ae 2 oom... 30@ 33 384@ 37 38@ 40 
Ist qtd. red..... 9.00 .0 8. 3. LAIN HITE OAK— 
and atd, whi. nh 78.00 65.00 52.00 49.00 4/4 5x6/4 8/4 WOrmy ..... 33@ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 
nd qtd. red.... 65. . 52. ’ oe 90@ 95 110@115 120@125 PorLar— 
lst pln. wht.... 83.00 63.00 60.00 48.00 No. 1 comé&sel. 48@ 53 63@ 68 74@ 80 Panel & No. 1, 
Ist pln. red..... 71.00 63.00 58.00 52.00 ” 
Qnd pln. wht.... 57.00 53.00 42.00 41.00 | No 2 com..... 84@ 36 Az” & war...100 og tee eise 1980180 
2nd pin. red..... 56.00 .53.00 48.00 41.00 No. 3 com..... 24@ 26 26@ 28 26@ 28 g & ‘scl. ': 75@ 80 85@ 90 100@105 
srd wht. ...... 37.00 °87.00' 28.00 37.00 Sd. wormy.... 43@ 45 57@ 62 63@ 68 No 1... .... 60@ 55 55@ 60 
Fourth 222111! 2800 24:00 15.00. 15:09 | PLAIN Rep Oax— No. 2-4 veo) RS Sean Ben 
iia, ate tei Ox barry NS 80@ 8 90@ 95 100@105 Maprre— 
Set GM, 800.......cceccccccccese | ae No. 1 com&sel. 45@ 48 52@ 55 58@ 62 OOD siciveniars 78@ 82 85@ 90 93@ 95 
OE ae eee 74.50 70.50 No. 2 com..... 34@ 36 36@ 38 38@ 40 No. 1 com.&sel. 50 55 $@ 70 73 75 
Te ee ee here 73.50 71.50 No. 3 com..... 24@ 26 27@ 30 28@ 30 No. 2 com..... 40 43 43 46 45 47 
ee SN aes da ees setewaiton 68.50 71.50 ~ 
ere 63.50 63.50 
ee Sb eskeaveesaxnscnes 60.50 59.50 e 5 
fe eee ae 57.50 57.50 
St GE: aniscceddvecheneveee . 37.50 34.50 is Ae 5 ar e ce or i) 
Se ee eee 7.50 35.50 
PUN aio be woken eee a ane 20.50 19.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 
flooring mill basis during the week ended 


Nov. 22: 
First Third 
TES. Wéneesee vane $75.15 $40.62 





Second 
$67.95 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 
FAS No. 1 ob 





Bee. engin nesaw ents ries $115.00 , 
OE  sedcdaecesebecnencee 120.00 95.00 
ee vsweéeehenleie ier sehen 125.00 100.00 
Me cabh ces edbebnb<eevn 130.00 105.00 
ee ee eee are Pa 150.00 125.00 
SO -Jeemnndddeodbnnehaae 160.00 135.00 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 25.—Prices on Ameri- 
can black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

FAS: 6-9%” wide; 4/4, $235; 5/4, $245; 6/4, 
$255; 8/4, $265. 
P Select: 4/4, $150; 5/4, $155; 6/4, $160; 8/4, 
165. 
No. 1: 4/4, $80; 5/4, $95; 6/4, $110; 8/4, $125. 
No. 2: 4/4, $35; 5/4, $40; 6/4, $45; 8/4, $50, 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 25 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALA, N. Y., Nov. 24.—Northern pine is 
not moving freely, but most items are firm. 
Retailers and industrial concerns are _ in- 
clined to keep their stocks down in advance 
of inventory. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 25.—Eastern spruce 
frames are receiving very little attention. 
Only one large dimension mill is likely to be 
in operation after this week, and in a posi- 
tion to accept orders for December delivery. 
Demand for random lengths is slow, and bar- 
gains continue to be offered. Random length 
matched boards, 1x6- and 7-inch, are getting 
some attention, but other boards are dull and 
quotations are weak. Very low prices are not 
stimulating interest in lath. Quotations: 
Dimension, 8-foot to 20-foot, 8-inch and un- 
der, $39; 9-inch, $40; 10-inch, $41; 12-inch, 
$43; random lengths, 2x3- and 4-inch, $28; 
2x6- and 7-inch, $29; 2x8-inch, $34; 2x10-inch, 
$37@38; boards, covering, D1S, merchantable, 
5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, $30@82; 
matched, random lengths, 1x6- and T-inch, 
$34@35; random widths, 8- to 16-foot, $33; 
furring, 1x2-inch, $28@29; lath, 1%-inch, 
$3.40@3.50; 15¢-inch, $3.75@3.90. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Nov. 25.—Furniture manufac- 
turers are making samples for the shows 
which will start within a few weeks now, but 
for this purpose are not requiring much of 


a new supply of hardwoods, although small 
shipments, just enough for sample _ suites, 
have been reported. Novelty furniture is go- 
ing strong in the pre-holiday rush. Indus- 
trial demand is fair, but prices are so low 
that there is a decided tendency to refuse to 
accept orders for shipment more than about 
sixty days ahead, anticipating price ad- 
vances. Some distributers are selling in fair 
volume to automobile and body factories, they 
report. Prices are unchanged. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 24.—Hardwood trade 
is not at all brisk, though occasionally some 
fairly good orders are received by wholesal- 
ers. Buying is mostly for immediate needs, 
and there is a disposition to hold off orders 
until after inventory-taking. The dealers feel 
that improvement should take place right 
after the first of the year, if not earlier, 
owing to the depleted stocks carried by prac- 
tically all consumers, as well as to improved 
prospects for business. 


CINCINNATI. OHIO, Nov. 24.—Hand-to- 
mouth buying continues in southern hard- 
woods. Buyers are in complete control of 
the market, except where items of dry stocks 
are scarce. Inquiry is light. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, Nov. 25.—Proposed activities of 
railroads in repairing freight cars and other 
work which will require the purchase of 
Douglas fir is having somewhat of a hearten- 
ing influence on local distributers. The trade 
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The men who buy it know. 


grown timber. 
texture. 


When you want lumber that’s light, soft 
and white, order none other than Craig 


Mountain Pondosa Pine. 


After it arrives, you'll 
know it’s better. 


Craig Mountain 


Lumber Co. 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
G. 8. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg., Min- 


neapolis, Minn. 


We Say It Again— 
“Its BETTER. ” 


But for the 
benefit of those who aren’t acquainted with 
Craig Mountain Pondosa Pine, we want to 
say that it comes from the finest altitude- 
You can’t beat it for fine 























can well stand such a boost, for building ac- 
tivities are practically nothing, and retailers 
are wary of any orders which might increase 
inventory. Industrial demand is spotty and 
for small, mixed orders, but the market, 
while no better, except in a few instances, is 
no worse either. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 24.—There has been a 
little more buying of Douglas fir among the 
yards of late, but business is by no means 
active. Retailers are keeping their stocks 
at rock bottom. Direct mill shipments have 
fallen off, wholesalers getting their supplies 
from distributing yards and available transit 
stocks. Prices have not changed in recent 
weeks. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 24.—Douglas fir 
is sharing in the improved demand in this 
section. A fair volume of inquiry is received, 
especially from country yards, although city 
demand can not be called anything but light. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 24.—Prices of 
cypress continue weak and unsettled. Some 
factory lumber is being purchased in mixed 
carlots, and a few fill-in orders are coming 
from yards in the up-State territory. Small 
lots of tank cypress and other industrial lum- 
ber are being bought for repair work. Gen- 
eral trade buying is light and unsatisfactory. 
with mill offerings liberal. 


HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, Nov. 24.—Demand for hem- 
lock is very light. Prices are maintained 
because wholesalers are in a position to hold 
the lumber they have, without inconvenience, 
and do not have to distribute it on an un- 
profitable price basis. Stocks of West Coast 
lumber are lighter than at any previous time 
this year. 





BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 25.—Hemlock prices 
have sagged further under strong selling 





pressure. Eastern and northern hemlock are 
quite as dull as for some weeks. Eastern 
clipped boards sell at $28, and random boards 
at $27. Western hemlock prices also are 
easier, but demand has picked up a little the 
last few days, some retailers evidently deciq- 
ing this is a good time to buy. Late business 
has been booked around $11.25 off page 11%, 
Atlantic Differentials, c. i. f. 


REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, Nov. 25.—Some inquiry is be. 
ing received from country yards, and there js 
a fair movement of redwood to industria] 
plants, but the imminence of inventory time 
is having a deterrent effect. Orders for 
spring delivery are being received by loca] 
distributers. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Nov. 25.—Sellers of western pines 
seem possessed of a greater air of assurance 
than do those of some other woods, and 
among other things seem well pleased with 
the success of their firm price agreement. 
One distributer reported that November go 
far has been his second-best month in four 
years. Industrial demand features the buy- 
ing. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 24.—Idaho and Pondosa 
prices are holding up well, with stocks of 
some of the main items scarce. Demand is 
no better than it has been all fall. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 24.—Little im- 
povement is noticeable in western pines 
trade. Retail demand holds fairly steady, 
but, until industrial purchasing begins to- 
ward the close of next month, there will be 
very little gain in volume of demand. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 24.—Prices on Cali- 
fornia sugar pine are reported firm. Retail- 
ers are placing some orders, realizing that 
the closing down of the mills for the winter 
season will probably cause increased strength 
in the market. California white pine is hold- 
ing about steady. The tendency of most re- 
tailers is to keep down their stocks of lumber 
in order that their inventories may not show 
a large amount on hand at the end of the 


year. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Nov. 25.—Distributers of south- 
ern pine looked at the whitening ground as 
today’s snow continued and declared that it 
bodes no good for retail sales of their pro- 
ducts, most of which has been going to coun- 
try yards. Industrial buyers are maintaining 
their demand on about the same level as for 
past weeks. One distributer mentioned espe- 
cially the disappearing mill stocks in certain 
standard industrial items, assuring that on 
these the prices are bound to rise soon, for 
stocks are very short and mills are refusing 
to cut any additional supplies at the present 
prices, which are below the cost of produc- 
tion of those items. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 24.—Demand for south- 
ern pine has not improved to any extent, and 
the market continues highly competitive. Re- 
tailers have little lumber on hand, and whole- 
salers’ stocks are also light. Prices are un- 
settled, but a little firmer than they were 
a few weeks ago. 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 25.—Demand for 
everything on the southern pine list remains 
quiet. Sellers appear to be satisfied that 
present quotations are modest enough, and 
prices are fairly well maintained. Some effort 
is being made to get $25 for really desirable 
8-inch air dried roofers, but it is still pos- 
sible to buy around $24@24.50. Both short- 
leaf and longleaf flooring are dull. Quota- 
tions: B&better rift, $70@76; C rift, $52@58; 
B&better flat, $42@47. There is a slender 
volume of business in partition. Some nice 
B&better j}-inch may be had _ around 
$40 @ 42.75. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 24.—Although 
prices have been steady so far, changes can 
be expected soon, because some mills have 
broken assortments. Southern States are the 
principal consumers. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 24.—Southern 
pine prices appear to be firming at the pres- 
ent low basis. More repeat orders are being 
received from up-State retailers, who are 
filling up holes in yard stocks. Buying gen- 
erally is of a hand-to-mouth character. 
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SHINGLES AND. LATH 


NEW YORK, Nov. 24.—Representatives of 
eastern spruce lath mills have been in New 
york recently, sounding out local conditions 
and conferring with wholesalers. Arrivals of 
late have been light, and prices continue firm 
as stocks become depleted. West Coast shin- 
selling only fairly well, and there 


are 
- h of all leading brands for every 


are enous 
need. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 24.—Mixed cars 
seem to be the only outlet for both shingles 
and lath, although some shingles have been 
moved in straight cars. Demand has held up 
so far principally because of favorable 
weather for repairing in preparation for 


winter. CLAPBO. Ss 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 25.—Wholesale busi- 
ness in clapboards is very quiet. Retailers 
are generally unwilling to do any buying 
beyond actual necessities. Prices for eastern 
spruce and white pine clapboards are fairly 
well maintained as supplies in first hands are 
light, but there are bargains to be had in 





clapboards from the West Coast, especially 
red cedar. BOXBO 
BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 25.—The boxboard 


market is still too quiet to be at all satis- 
factory for producers and distributers. Prices 
are depressed to unprofitable levels. Several 
box shook manufacturers report more new 
business this month than they booked in 
September and October combined. Excess 
stocks of dry boxboards in first hands are 
being steadily reduced, and the principal pro- 
ducers appear determined to refuse to accept 
any new contracts for this winter’s cut unless 
there is at least some margin of profit. Round 
edge white pine inch boxboards, can be 
had at present around $23@24, and $24.50 is 
about rock bottom for new contracts, log run. 





News Letters 


(Continued from Page 58) 


port crating, floor boards and other general 
items of stock. Although this class of busi- 
ness has been limited, a good increase is ex- 
pected as soon as inventories are out of the 
way. The automotive industry will absorb 
a considerable quantity of common lumber 
during the next few months, and will help 
strengthen the market for common. 

Some mills report having discontinued 
manufacturing lath, because prices are so 
low. The demand for lath has been under 
normal, yet stocks are not heavy except at a 











very few mills. Occasional straight car 
sales of lath continue to be reported at 
around $2.25, mill basis. No. 2 lath have 
been in light demand, for the reason that 
No. 1 are selling at such low prices. 

Rainy weather during most of the last 


two weeks slowed up logging operations, 
and, although log stocks are much lower 
than usual, the mills are not worrying, be- 
cause the available log supply is sufficient 
to continue operations at the current rate 
during the next three or four weeks. 

John T. Erwin, assistant sales manager 
Crossett Lumber Co., and a party of friends 
spent last week deer hunting in the Missis- 
sippi bottoms, and report a kill of six deer, 
one wolf and a good supply of small game. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Nov. 24.—Several hundred citizens attended 
the dedication ceremony of the William 
Henry Sullivan Memorial Trades School on 
Nov. 18. Guests of honor were Gov. Huey P. 
Long (senator-elect), William Henry Sullivan 
and Ellarose Salmen-Sullivan, children of the 
late Col. Sullivan; Congressman Boliver E. 
Kemp, Col. Seymour Weiss, State Superin- 
tendent of Education T. H. Harris, and Hon. 
E. A. Ludtke, of New Orleans. Mayor E. R. 
Cassidy was master of ceremonies. Gov. 
Long praised the reforestation work under- 
taken by Col. Sullivan. 

At the laying of the cornerstone of the 
new 100,000 Federal Building here on last 
Tuesday afternoon, Congressman Boliver E. 
Kemp, the principal speaker, told of the won- 
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derfiil co-operation of the late Col. W. H. 
Sullivan in securing the building. 

Early Tuesday morning the giant belt of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co. broke for the 
first time in two years, resulting in a loss 
of 8 hours of work by about 120 employees. 
This belt is 238 feet long, 3-ply, and an extra 
one is carried at all times. 

Col. A. C. Goodyear, president Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., is expected to arrive in New 
Orleans soon to look after business interests, 
and meet a party of friends with whom he 
will go to Lake Arthur for several days’ duck 
hunting. He will arrive in Bogalusa about 
Dec. 1 and will spend a few days hunting 


quail, 
Laurel, Miss. 


Nov. 24.—Pine mills in this section report 
that November shipments are exceeding pro- 
duction. Dry yard stocks are rather scarce. 
Before the recent rains began, stocks of No.1 
air dried boards and dimension had been 
pretty well cleaned up. All items of shed 
stock seem to be moving somewhat better. 

Continued rains during the last ten days 
have interfered seriously with logging opera- 
tions. Practically all small mills are closed 
and one large operation will be down next 
week, on account of its inability to secure 
logs. 

Demand from the automobile industry for 
hardwoods is showing some improvement. 
The low grades are also more in demand, and 
local mills report being sold up on these. 

The Laurel Limbert Furniture Factory will 
start up about Jan. 1, according to E. G. 
Feebach, superintendent, who has been here. 
Orders have already been placed through the 
Holland (Mich.) plant for articles that will 
be manufactured in Laurel. Mr. Feebach 
stated that during the first week of Novem- 
ber furniture orders booked by his company 
totaled 75 percent more than those booked 
during the same period last year. 

Philip A. Rogers, vice president and general 
manager of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., wel- 
comes a first grandson, Philip Rogers, the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Edgar L. Enochs. The 
other grandparents are Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Enochs, of Fernwood, and are likewise prom- 
inent in the lumber world. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Nov. 25.—All woods are less active 
they were a week ago, because of the 
proach of the Thanksgiving holiday. A num- 
ber of mills have either shut down or cur- 
tailed their output. All southern pine items 
are very quiet, and there are few inquiries. 
Prices are unchanged. The hardwood market 
also is dull, with prices unchanged. Cypress 
is very quiet, and prices are low and un- 
changed. Demand for ties and railroad ma- 
terial shows no improvement. 

Thos. C. Whitmarsh, jr., vice president 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., who attended 
the annual convention of the Northeast Mis- 
souri Lumbermen’s Association at Moberly on 
Nov. 13, states that he found the members 
generally doing a better business than the 
city retailers, and that they were fairly op- 
timistic. Mr. Whitmarsh spent several days 
visiting the trade in that part of the State. 
He is now on a trip to the East, and will visit 
Baltimore and New York among other points. 

Construction of the $5,000,000 St. Louis Mart 
Building at Twelfth Boulevard and Spruce 
Street, which, it is estimated, will give em- 
ployment to a thousand St. Louisians during 
the latter part of the winter, will start Dec. 
15. 


than 
ap- 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nov. 25.—Recent severe sleet storms sweep- 
ing parts of Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Montana and other Northwest regions 
have worked considerable havoc for the 
power and telephone companies, but have 
proved a boon to the northern white cedar 
trade, resulting in increased orders for poles. 
Demand for large cedar posts for guard rail 
purposes fell off sharply. Shipments of small 
posts to the western trade also are approach- 
ing the zero mark. 

What sawing of northern pine is done from 
now on will not provide stocks available for 
shipment before spring. Almost all the 
northern pine being moved just at present is 
in badly mixed cars for immediate delivery, 
but fewer such orders are being filled now 
than in previous weeks. There is doubt in 
some quarters as to whether present mill 
stocks will be sufficient to supply the demand 


during the winter. Northern pine prices are 
steady, with no prospect of a change in the 
near future. 

With considerable office building construc- 
tion under way in the larger cities and country 
points buying storm sash, some sash and door 
factories are enjoying an appreciable volume 
of trade. 

The season’s second meeting of the Twin 
City Millwork Estimators Club, held last week, 
proved to be the most successful for some 
time, both in attendance and interest in the 
subjects under discussion. The club decided 
to meet every other Wednesday during the 
winter. At the next session, Dec. 3, at the 
Minneapolis Elks Club Building, Clifford T. 
Melander, of the Millwork Cost Bureau, Chi- 
cago, will conduct a discussion of problems 
confronting millwork estimators. 

Stockholders of the Hasslen Lumber Co., of 
Minneapolis, organized in April, 1926, with 
a capital stock of $50,000, have petitioned the 
Hennepin County district court for dissolu- 
tion on the ground that the corporation 
ceased doing business in August of this year. 
A hearing on the petition will be held Dec. 15. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Nov. 24.—Heavy rains have fallen in most 
parts of the State, and roads have been next 
to impassable in some sections. Last week 
a wind storm did much damage to timg.. 
Shipping of other than shed stock has been 
delayed, only green stock moving. Logging 
is retarded. In the southeast of the State 
and parts of Florida, high water has demoral- 
ized operations of a number of large mills. 
Only a limited amount of dry dimension is 
on hand at any point in Alabama, and stocks 
are being depleted very fast. Mills located 
near enough to port to get in at less than a 
$2 rate have found this class of cutting much 
more desirable. South American schedules 


are in demand. In domestic trade, there is 
not much price cutting below Nov. 1 lists, 
but a few mills have sold low grades for 


less during the last week. Not 
expect to do heavy buying until 
Year. 
stocks 


many yards 
after New 
Most yards hope to end the year with 
the lowest at any time within the 
last ten years. Industrials that ordinarily 
earry fair surplus stocks are trying to end 
the year with very little lumber on hand. 
Preston P. Joyes, treasurer W. P. Brown & 
Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky., visited his 
firm’s Alabama _ representative, Albert L. 
Lindsley, last week. The mill at Caryville, 
Fla., has been threatened by high waters. 





Wholesalers’ Executives Meet 
(Continued from Page 43) 


ments, was referred to a special committee to 
be appointed by the president, with power. 

Manager R. A. Dailey, Seattle, reported upon 
conditions in the North Coast section and on 
many matters handled there through co-oper- 
ative action with other associations and indi- 
vidual mills and wholesalers, and upon his fre- 
quent visits throughout his territory. It was 
especially pleasing to the executive committee 
to note that the North Coast membership had 
been maintained at 83, compared with 88 on 
April 1. 

A memorial on the death of former President 
John M. Hastings, Pittsburgh, was submitted 
by a special committee consisting of J. B. 
Montgomery, W. H. Schuette and O. H. Bab- 
cock and adopted. 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 





Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 1343 
H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., at the rate 


of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 


1,766,663. Lubricating mechanism for edger 
saws. Edward E. McClure, Portland, Ore. 
1,766,707. Device for muntin bars and muntins 


in sash and door constructions. 
comb, Pasadena, Calif. 


1,766,779. Machine for coating strips of lumber. 
Irvin F. Dittmar, Williamsport, Pa., assignor to 
Cromar Co., same place. 

1,767,012. Cut-off saw» William F. Pfau, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, assignor to John T. Towsley Manu- 
facturing Co., same place. 

1,767,064. Box end and method of making same. 
Henry J. Goff, Stockton, Calif. 

1,767,138. Sawdust burner. 
Kelso, Wash. 


Leon G. Edg- 


Allan C. Kennedy, 











[ How to Figure Costs for Advertising | 
In Classified Department 


WO MI QUE. cesccccvascnesecetes 30 cents a line | 
For two consecutive weeks......55 cents a line | 
For three consecutive weeks..... 75 cents a line | 
For four consecutive weeks...... 90 cents a line 
For thirteen consecutive weeks..... $2.70 a line 


For twenty-six consecutive weeks..$5.40 a line 








For fifty-two consecutive weeks. ..$10.80 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 
Count in the signature. 


Heading 
counts as two lines, 


No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. ; 

One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











Special 


THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 


In the lumber woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Sel- 
ler. Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman. 
Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 


Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED 


Employees 


WANTED WHITE PINE SALES MANAGER 


With thorough knowledge of Inland Empire and 
California woods. Personally acquainted with trade 
in Central States. Must be able to furnish A-l 
refs. as to ability, integrity, etc. Submit full de- 
tails regarding your experience state age and 
salary wanted. Address “B. 63,” care American 
Lumberman. 
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WANTED MANAGER 


For retail lumber company in Buffalo, N. Y. Must 
be able to invest at least $10,000 to $15,000 and 
take complete charge. Prefer one familiar wit 
trade in that district. References required. 
Address “‘G, 50,” care American Lumberman. 


WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 
When you want a new stock of lumber or shin- 





gles, new or second-hand machinery, engines, 
boilers, electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, 
rails, business opportunity, timber and timber 


lands, or anything used in the lumber industry, 
you can get it at a small cost by advertising in 
the “Wanted Columns” of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Il. 

















